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l Perspective 


By Hucu CARTER 


«JDERIODICALLY the American peo- 

; ple .reappraise „their immigration 
‘policy. They are doing so at this time. 
The present basic immigration law of 
1917, containing numerous qualitative 
controls . including a literacy test, was 
enacted by Congress after prolonged de- 
bate. 
establishing quantitative controls, was 
likewise preceded by widespread dis- 
cussion. 

Once the public had grown accus- 
tomed to the novel quota system, inter- 
est in immigration . declined, to a low 
level until near the end of the Second 
World War. Then began the public 
discussion of immigration that shows 
no signs of ending in the near future. 
The immediate cause of this debate was 
the urgent question of what to do about 
the displaced persons in Europe. In- 
evitably, such public discussion broad- 
ened to include all aspects of immigra- 
tion policy. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mauch of the present discussion of 
immigration is a direct’ result of the 
war. War inevitably uproots many 
people, but the conflict of 1939-45 was 
unprecedented in the number of persons 
-that were impelled by forces beyond 
their control to leave their homes and 


seek temporary sanctuary elsewhere. | 


Resettlement of these displaced per- 
sons is an urgent problem. In a war 
that engulfed the entire world, the ad- 
vancing and retreating armies, the aerial 
bombings, the desires of political lead- 
ers to be rid of troublesome minorities, 
the insatiable demands of war indus- 
tries for manpower, and the extermina- 
tion policies of the Nazis directed 


The quota legislation of 1924, 


against Jewish minorities combined to 
shift millions of persons about on the 
map of Europe. 

The end of the war did not bring an 
end to this problem. Hundreds of thou- 
sands were left stranded, unable or un- 
willing to return to their former homes. 
They led a miserable existence in dis- 
placed persons camps’ or under the 
temporary shelter of international. or- 
ganizations. 


SHORTAGE OF WORKERS 


But while the displaced persons prob- 
lem is the most dramatic of the immi- 
gration questions facing the United 
States, as well as one of strong hu- 
manitarian appeal, the war also em- 
phasized underlying demographic trends 
both in America and in western Europe 


-that have a vital bearing on immigration 


policy. Many Americans were startled 
by the manpower shortages of the war 
years, for the- preceding fifteen years 
had been a pefiod of manpower sur- 
pluses, with millions unemployed. Sud- 
denly all this was reversed. The press 
was filled with stories of delayed war 
production because of the lack of man- 
power. Needed crops rotted in the 
fields because no one was available to 
harvest them. A program of importing 
workers from nearby countries for work 
on railways and farms was instituted. 
Yet the shortages continued so acute 
that it was not unusual to see women 
working on the railroad rights of way. 

Many persons attributed these condi- 
tions entirely to the millions of produc- 
tive workers temporarily in the armed 
services, and dreaded the surplus of 
manpower that would exist as soon as 
the war ended. However, in the early 
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postwar years industry began to clamor 
for more manpower. Press comments 
emphasized need for a great housing 
program, retarded by manpower short- 
ages. There were numerous other short- 
ages, as in steel and various basic ma- 
terials, and there was the constant re- 
iteration of the shortage of workers. 
How had these shortages come about, 
and what is their bearing on immigra- 
tion policy? 


POPULATION TRENDS 


Population trends during the’ past 
century throw much light on the pres- 
ent situation and should be considered 
in any examination of immigration 
policy. During the nineteenth century 
and the early years of the twentieth 
century, Europe with its high fertility 
and low mortality had a substantial 
. surplus of population for overseas mi- 

gration, and millions of persons came to 

America. However, the long-time trend 

of birth rates, especially in western Eu- 
rope, has been downward. 

a marked rise in births associated with 

the war and early postwar years, but 

demographers do not expect an upward 
trend in fertility.) Death rates have 
fallen, but more slowly than birth rates. 
Consequently, the rate of population 
growth in the future may be expected to 
be more gradual than in the past. For 
_certain areas careful studies point to a 
declining population within a measur- 

able period of time. This indicates a 

decline in the migration potential of 


Europe. Moreover, the rapid growth of - 


urban communities in Europe tends to 
absorb the surplus of rural population 
where fertility is highest. Temporarily, 
there is a source of migrants in the 
countries whose economies were wrecked 
by war. 

Demographic changes in the United 
States have paralleled those of Europe. 
Here, too, fertility rates have tended 


(There was’ 


downward, except for the war and early . 


postwar period. The trend in death 
rates has also been downward, but these 
rates cannot be expected to go much 
lower, or, in any event, the rate of de- 
cline must inevitably be slower, With- 
out immigration the population will 
probably level off within a few decades 
and will then decrease. 

During most of the decades since the 
first census in 1790 there has been a 
high rate of population growth, the high 
fertility of the population being supple- 


mented by substantial immigration. A’ 


dynamic, expanding economy needed 
more manpower. Immigrants helped to 
meet these needs, and by their presence 
added to the number of consumers. 
Many factors are involved in’ recent 
manpower - shortages, but it may be 
pointed out that the immigrant, dur- 
ing most of American history, has added 
greatly to the labor supply. The total 
labor force of the past century was en- 
larged more by immigration than would 
appear at first sight, because of the 
high proportion of young adults among 
the immigrants, and the restriction on 
the growth of the labor force since 1930 
has been substantial. Thus recent man- 
power shortages have come at a time 
when fertility and mortality trends have 
been moving- toward an equilibrium and 
when for nearly two decades immigra- 
tion has made only a slight contribution 
to the labor force. 


ASSIMILATION OF FOREIGN Born 


Another important and frequently 
discussed factor in immigration policy 
is the assimilation of the foreign born. 
To what extent do the immigrants be- 


come assimilated and how rapidly does ` 


the process occur? One hears less to- 
day than in earlier discussions of the 
old and naive theory of the “melting 


pot,” according to which assimilation . 


is both complete and rapid. It is. well 
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known that numerous attempts to stimu- 
late rapid assimilation have conspicu- 
ously failed. True assimilation involves 
changes more profound than can be 
measured by oaths of allegiance, and 
it occurs more gradually than changes 
in the manner of speech. The social 
process is more complex than a pot 
boiling over a fire. 

From the standpoint of national wel- 
fare, however, it is obviously not essen- 
tial that immigrant attitudes be made 
as nearly identical with attitudes of the 
native born as possible. On the con- 
trary, if the. newcomer supports the 
American form of government and 
makes a reasonable social contribution, 
he cannot be regarded as a social lia- 
bility because he maintains certain vari- 
ant culture patterns. 

The term “cultural pluralism” has 
largely replaced “melting pot”. in 
thoughtful discussions of the adjust- 
ment of the foreign born to American 
life. Numerous studies have been made 
of the assimilation of various nation- 
ality groups. These will not be re- 
viewed here. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the great majority of Euro- 

“pean immigrants of the past fifteen 
years, judging from available evidence, 
seem to be making a good adjustment. 

Two of the traditional areas of con- 
troversy regarding assimilation may be 
noted. First, there is the question of 
the relative assimilability of persons 
from northern and western Europe as 
‘compared with persons from southern 
and eastern Europe. The present quotas 
strongly favor the “old” immigration 
from northern and western Europe. 
The arguments advanced concern cul- 
tural differences, as no significant racial 
differences are involved. The second 
controversy concerns Orientals, who 
have been largely excluded under the 
immigration laws. Here there are racial 
differences as well as cultural differ- 
ences. The familiar arguments, pro 


and con, on these controversies need not 
be reviewed. It may be observed that 
the recent widespread discussion of im- 
migration policy has been ‘concerned 
largely with European immigration. 
There is also a substantial stream of 
immigration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Much insight is given into the proc- 


‘esses of assimilation through a study of 


the various agencies organized by na- 
tionality groups in the United States. 
The churches, the newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, and the fraternal organiza- 
tions of immigrant groups satisfy funda- 
mental human needs. At first glance 
these appear as barriers to assimilation, 
but in most cases, if assimilation is 
thought of as an adaptation that re- 
quires generations to -complete, such 
agencies serve as a valuable element in 
the process. Much of the basic in- 
formation regarding those agencies is 
given elsewhere in this volume. 


A Part or Foreicn Poricy 


Increasingly there is discussion of 
the relationship of immigration policy 
to the over-all foreign policy of the 
country. It is obvious that any action 
taken by the Government affecting the 
nationals of another country is an act 
of foreign policy, whether the action 
admits a person, excludes him, or de- 
ports him. ‘Traditionally, immigration 
has been regarded as exclusively a do- 
mestic matter; what was done con- 
cerned only the American people. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century this was the 
general viewpoint. Today, the position 
of the- United States as a major world 
power necessitates a careful re-examina- 
tion of this position. 

A case in point is that of the dis- 
placed persons. They are a major con- 
cern of the United Nations, and action 
by the United States will be closely fol- 
lowed by other member nations. Thus 
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domestic consideration of the question 
cannot be divorced from its interna- 
tional implications. 

One. fact stands out as a result of a 
study of American immigration policy: 
it has been based on public opinion. 
On occasions the law and the atti- 
tudes of the majority have not been in 


accord, but this has changed with the 


Hugh Carter, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., 


passage of time. One may hope: that 


‘the future policy, hammered out through 


general discussion and debate, will be 
based on a mature consideration of all 
the major factors involved. These fac- 
tors are analyzed in the present volume 
of Tue ANNALS by individuals whose 
special knowledge and experience en- 
title them to be heard. 


is supervisor of the General Research Sec- 


tion, Division of Research and Education, United States Immigration aud Naturalization 


Service, Department of Justice. 


He was formerly -assistant. professor of sociology at 


the University of Pennsylvania. He is the author of Social Theories of L. T. Hobhouse 
(1928) and of various articles in technical journals, including writings on immigration 


and displaced persons in the United States. 


2 Immigration Policy Prior to World War I 


By Cart WITTKE 


ORE than sixty years ago, in 
1886, the Statue of Liberty, on 
Bedloe’s Island, was dedicated as a gift 
of the French nation to the American 
people and as a symbol of their eternal 
friendship. The statue was the work of 
Auguste Bartholdi, an Alsatian who had 
fought for France in 1871 and for 
Italian liberty under Garibaldi. The 
funds needed to build a pedestal for 
“the monument were raised by a cam- 
paign sponsored by the New York 
World, owned by Joseph Pulitzer, a 
Hungarian refugee, and it was Emma 
Lazarus who wrote the immortal lines 
for the tablet inside the pedestal, with 
their oft-quoted invitation to “the tired, 
the poor, the homeless and the tempest- 


tost,” “the huddled masses yearning to. 


breathe free.” 

More than 18 million people have en- 
tered the port of New York since that 
monument to liberty was unveiled. Im- 
migration added a total of 38 million 
to the American population. The num- 
ber of immigrants who passed through 
the gates of New York in a single year 
in the quarter of a century preceding 
World War I was greater than all the 
barbarian forces that brought about the 
fall of the ancient Roman Empire. New. 
York and other metropolitan centers be- 
came a modern Babel of tongues, and 
the ethnic complexity of many of our 
American cities has become an impor- 
tant feature of our present-day civiliza- 
tion.’ i l 

Until after the close of the First 
World War, the gates of this American 
land of liberty and opportunity stood 
open and practically unguarded to all 
who had the courage to risk the great 
adventure across the Atlantic. Keeping 


the gates open was a deep-seated Ameri- 
can tradition. It was part of the vision 
of American democracy to welcome men 
and women of every national origin who 
wanted to share the peace and pros- 
perity which this country had to offer. 
Here they might shed the burdens and 
the strife of the Old World, and join 
with all men of strong muscles and stout 
hearts in the building of a new America. 
It was only when the complicated prob- | 
lems of the new industrialism, and the 
conflicts in Europe which involved the 
United States in two world wars, raised 
issues of hitherto undreamed-of propor- 
tions and complexity, that the United 
States abandoned its traditional policy 
of welcoming all comers, and though the 
gates were left slightly ajar, they were, 
for all practical purposes, virtually 
closed after World War I. 


Sources oF COLONIAL POPULATION 


The blood of 1776 was already a 
mixed blood. The Anglo-Saxon element 
predominated overwhelmingly in the 
colonial population and determined the 
main features of American political, 
legal, and social development. But 
there were sizable German and Scotch- 
Irish elements in colonial Pennsylvania, 
and all along the frontier, from the 
Mohawk in New York to Georgia. The 
Swedes and the Dutch left the evidences 
of their language and customs in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware; the French Huguenots in 
New England and in South Carolina; 
and Spanish and Portuguese Jews in the 
port towns along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Many of these early immigrants came 
as “redemptioners” and indentured 
servants, who paid for their passage by 
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binding themselves out for years of 
servitude to masters who bought their 
contracts from the ship’s captain who 
brought them over. Some were re- 
cruited by real estate agents, ship com- 
panies, and proprietors like William 
Penn who had both freedom of con- 
science and an abundance of land to 
offer prospective settlers. 

In the colonial period there were no 
restrictions or quota laws, and there 
was a callous indifference to the immi- 
grant traffic as such. A few feeble at- 
tempts were made to ensure a pitifully 
small minimum of air space for the pas- 
sengers who were jammed into the dark 
. and crowded holds of immigrant ships, 
but such regulations proved ineffective 
and were more generally ignored than 
enforced. 


COLONIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Even in the colonial period, there 
were some who feared lest some of these 
non-English-speaking strangers from Eu- 
rope might prove unassimilable. An 
early statute of colonial Pennsylvania 
was designed to keep out immigrants 
who might become public charges; oaths 
of allegiance were required of the new- 
comers; a small head tax was frequently 
imposed on the immigrant, and a some- 
what higher charge on the ship captain 
who brought them in; and with the ex- 
ception of Rhode Island, the colonies 
had discriminatory legislation against 
“Papists” and Jews. ‘The first provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania advo- 
cated a vigorous program. for the as- 
similation of non-English immigrants 
to his Anglo-Saxon, Church of England 
standards, and he would have’ denied 
the suffrage to the “ignorant” for at 
least twenty years. . 

The border lawlessness of Scotch- 
Trish frontiersmen was a constant source 
of trouble for the Quaker aristocracy 
who controlled colonial Pennsylvania, 


and many: of the German sects, which 
had come into the colony by the scores, 
had strange notions not only about re- 
ligion but also about secular matters. 
Their “tender consciences” forbade them 
to take legal oaths or to render mili- 
tary service, and they insisted on- sepa- 
rate religious schools for their children, 


- and helped to delay the public school 


movement in Pennsylvania until well 
into the nineteenth century. It is a 
fact also that many immigrants were 
dumped upon the colonies by local gov- 
ernments in Europe which no longer 
wanted to bother with paupers and 
violators of the law. Great Britain, as _ 
well as some of the ‘Continental coun- 
tries, looked upon America as a dump- 
ing ground for undesirables. 


STAND OF THE FEDERALISTS 


The first organized attack on the im- 
migrant in the national period of United 


States history occurred during the ad- 


ministration of John Adams. It was a 
time of crisis in Franco-American rela- 
tions, and an undeclared naval war actu- 
ally was in progress between the United 
States and France. Under the pretext 
of defending the country against French 
spies and saboteurs, a Federalist Con- 
gress enacted the series of laws which are 
remembered in history as the “repressive 
measures” of John Adams’ administra- 
tion. Two alien acts gave the President 
extraordinary powers to arrest or de- 
port such aliens as he regarded as dan- 
gerous to the peace and security of the 
United States. Though most historians 
now agree that the laws were unneces- 
sary, they may be defended as measures 
motivated by genuine considerations for 
the national security during a period 
when a violent Gallomania had gripped 
a considerable portion of the American 
people. The Naturalization Act, how- 
ever, with its provision to extend the re- 
quirements for citizenship from five to 
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fourteen years, was clearly an attack 
on the many immigrants and political 
refugees from Europe who had entered 
the United States since 1789, largely 
because of the political upheavals in 
France and the British Isles during the 
period of the French Revolution. These 
newcomers had affiliated with the op- 
position party led by Jefferson, and as 
prospective voters, politicians, and of- 
ficeholders, had joined in the hue and 
cry against Adams and the Federalists. 
The loosely drawn Sedition Act virtu- 
_ally made political criticism and oppo- 
sition a crime. 

The debates on these measures indi- 
cate that some would have been glad to 
abolish the naturalization process alto- 
gether. Some wanted to deprive the 
immigrant of all political rights; others 
were content to keep him from holding 
public office. The laws were speedily 
repealed after the Jeffersonians won the 
election of 1800, and constituted a ma- 
jor reason for the final defeat of the 
Federalist Party. 


THE IMMIGRANT FROM IRELAND 


In the period between 1830 and the 
outbreak of the Civil War, 3.5 million 
immigrants landed at the port of New 
York alone, and nearly 1.150 million of 
that total arrived in the 1840’s. Many 
came from Britain; the Scandinavian 
tide was slowly beginning to flow 
toward the American West; and a 
trickle of immigration was evident from 
Italy and Austro-Hungary; but the 
great bulk of this human-cargo came 
from Ireland and Germany. 


Ireland was virtually a conquered . 


country, burdened by an alien church, 
absentee landlords, and crushing eco- 
nomic restrictions imposed. by the 
-mother country. For a long time, the 
people of the “Emerald Isle” had lived 
on the very edge of famine conditions, 
and a season of “potato rot” plunged 


thousands over the brink into starvation 
and acute suffering. As a result, hordes 
of Irishmen were ready to-expend the 
last penny of their meager resources to 
secure passage to America. The voyage 
to the Promised Land, in horribly over- 
crowded emigrant ships, proved to be 
anything but pleasurable, but though 
there might be “many inconveniences” 
in the United States, the Irishman was 
convinced that he would find no “empty 
bellies.” 

His resources completely exhausted 
when he landed at an American port, 
and without the means to travel inland, 
the Irishman huddled with his fellow 


‘countrymen in the “shantytowns” that 


sprang into life in the larger American 
cities of the East, or crowded the hos- 
pitals and almshouses as an object of 
public charity. In the hands of shrewd 
political bosses, the Irish became willing 
political tools of the party machines. 
They were herded to the polls on elec- 
tion day, and fraudulently registered to 
cast equal votes with the native born. 


.Condemned upon their arrival to the 


most menial tasks, the Irish performed 
the lowliest and hardest kind of un- 
skilled physical labor, and with pick and 
shovel worked in the construction gangs 
that built our American cities and the 
canals and railroads that extended into 
the West. 

The Irishman’s love of whisky; the 
rioting and boisterousness that seemed 
to accompany each payday; the strange 
dress, uncouth manners, and rough 
brogue that marked the recent arrivals; 


‘the filth and squalor in which many had 


to live, and their devotion to a church 
which Americans still viewed as a 
“foreign church” ruled by a “foreign 
potentate”—these’ features convinced 
many of older stock in the United 
States that the melting pot was boiling 
over because of a new ingredient which 
was likely to prove completely unas- 
similable. 
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THE GERMAN ELEMENT 


The majority of the Germans who 
came before the Civil War came pri- 
marily for economic reasons, although 
among them was a group of political 
refugees who left their fatherland after 
the unsuccessful uprisings of 1830 and 
1848. These were men of education 
and social standing, university gradu- 
ates, pamphleteers, journalists, profes- 
sional men, and genuine republicans. 
They gave the rank and file of the Ger- 
man element a political and cultural 
leadership which no other immigrant 


group had in the United States at the | 


time. Many Germans went west and 
took up farming. Others who were 
highly skilled Old World craftsmen 
found employment at their old trades, 
and took part in the beginnings of the 
. American labor and socialist move- 
ments. The intellectuals and political 
refugees stayed in the cities, for the 
most part, published newspapers, slowly 
entered the business or profession for 
which they had been trained, or as 
refugees who could not find a stable 
and secure footing again in a new land, 
sank gradudlly into oblivion and were 
forgotten by both their old and their 
new fatherland. : 


Although the German element, like ~ 


the Irish, was in due time recognized as 
a group that helped mightily in the 
building of nineteenth-century America, 
the Germans in the 18. s aroused the 
suspicions and incurred the enmity of 
large segments of the older American 


population. Native Americans referred’ 


to the political refugees among them 
as “hair-lipped, red republicans,” wild- 
eyed reformers and iconoclasts who not 
-only wanted to continue the struggle 
for the liberation of Europe on Ameri- 
can soil, but also attacked venerable 
American institutions and advocated re- 
form along most radical lines. Many 
among them were agnostics, freethink- 


ers, and atheists, who had nothing but 


. contempt for American Puritans and 


“Methodists,” and attacked church and 
clergy in the most intolerant and scur- 
rilous language. 

These newcomers regarded slavery as 
the darkest blot on the escutcheon of a 
free America, and had no patience with 
the compromises by which the major 
parties had managed for decades to 
postpone the irrepressible conflict. The 
growing temperance movement struck 
at the Germans’ love for lager beer, and 
outraged their concept of “personal 
liberty.” Their Continental Sunday 
was a challenge to American church 
people, whose notions of Sabbath ob- 
servance were in sharp conflict with the 
Germans’ Sunday picnics, dances, thea- 
ter performances, parades, gymnastic 
exhibitions, and beer gardens. a 

Finally, it should be added that na- 
tive workers and small businessmen in 
every period have resented the com- 
petition of foreigners who threatened 
their standards of labor and wages. In 
the 1850’s the workers were especially 
alarmed because immigration was break- 
ing down existing rules of apprentice- 
ship, and they demanded a protective 
tariff for American labor as well as 
American industry. 


Mip-century NATIVISM 


The point of the preceding discussion 
is to emphasize that the nativist agita- 
tion of the 1840’s and 1850’s, the most 
violent in our history, was not directed 
against allegedly unassimilable groups 
of “dagos,” “wops,” and “hunkies” from 
Slavic or Latin Europe, but against 
“splay-footed Irish bog trotters” who 
were importing “Popish idolatries” and 
Jesuit intrigue, and “dumb” and 
“damned lop-eared Dutchmen,” infidels 
who lusted for Sunday pleasures, or- - 
ganized “barbarous clubs” to make sure 
they got them, and consumed indecent 
quantities of Jager beer. Protestant di- 
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vines alerted their congregations to the 
incompatibility of the Papacy with 
American liberty, and pamphlets com- 
bining honest arguments for restricting 
immigration with obscene, pornographic 
tales about what was supposed to be 
going on in monasteries and nunneries 
poured from the printing presses to 
arouse Americans to a realization of the 
danger. Mob violence and street fight- 
ing were the inevitable. consequences of 
this battle of the books and the pulpits, 
and the Irish were regularly referred to 
as dirty, stupid, riotous, intemperate, 
bigoted, corrupt, and immoral, and the 
Germans as radicals, infidels, socialists, 
“red-republicans,” desecraters of the 
Sabbath, and “lager-beer loafers.” 

In 1844, New York elected a nativist 
mayor. The 1830’s and 1840’s were 
marked by the burning of a convent in 
New England, bitter fights over paro- 
chial schools and Sunday closing laws, 
arid street fighting between Irish Catho- 
lics and Protestants. The 1850’s pro- 
duced “beer riots” in which Germans 
were involved, and several bloody en- 
counters in Columbus, Cincinnati, New 
York, Louisville, and elsewhere between 
native Americans and German organiza- 
tions, as the latter returned from Sun- 
day outings with bands blaring and 
spirits stimulated by a day of convivial 
drinking. Local nativist political par- 
ties appeared in the eastern cities, and 
in 1845 and 1847 native-American con- 
ventions demanded twenty-one years’ 
residence for naturalization, the restric- 
tion of immigration, and the limitation 
of -officeholding to native Americans. 


The Know-Nothings 


‘The whole antiforeign movement of 
the period before the Civil War reached 
a climax in the Know-Nothing Party of 
the 1850’s. The natural successor of 
earlier nativist political groups, the 
growth of the order was greatly stimu- 
lated by the unusually heavy immigra- 


tion from Ireland and Germany after 
1848, and by the corruption and politi- 
cal abuses which marked the elections 
in many metropolitan centers, and were 
attributed in: large measure to the 
manipulation of the .immigrant vote. 
Conservative property owners protested 
that immigration was raising their taxes, 
and American workmen organized to 
combat the degradation of their stand- 
ard of living. ` 

Such considerations, plus a liberal 
dose of religious bigotry and intoler- 
ance, acount for the phenomenal rise of 
the Know-Nothing Party in the 1850’s. 
It was especially strong in Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and 
in certain parts of the South. In Mas- 
sachusetts it elected a governor by a 
majority of 33,000 and controlled the 
state legislature, and in at least a half- 
dozen other states there were governors 
and legislatures of Know-Nothing per- 
suasion. Horace Greeley believed the 
Know-Nothings controlled from seventy- 
five to a hundred seats in Congress, and 
leading newspapers seriously discussed 
the likelihood of a Know-Nothing Presi- 
dent of the United States by 1856. 
The movement was not confined to ac- 
tivity at the ballot box. In its train 
there followed another epidemic of riot- 
ing directed against Irish Catholics and 
German radical organizations, and a 
new flood of books and pamphlets that 
reached a new high in intolerance, 
bigotry, and lurid exaggeration and mis- 
representation. 

Actually, the movement disappeared 
about as quickly as it had arisen, and 
the issues which it had dramatized sank 
into relative insignificance in view of 
the rapidly mounting sectional antago- 
nisms over slavery which presently dis- 
rupted all existing political party align- 
ments. In their platform and through 
their representation in state legislatures 
and the Federal Congress, the Know- 


` Nothings had demanded -an end to the 
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admittance of foreign paupers and 
criminals and to the granting of public 
lands to unnaturalized residents of the 
United States; a twenty-one-year resi- 
dence requirement for American citizen- 
ship; the repeal of all state laws which 
permitted unnaturalized foreigners to 
vote; Bible reading in the schools; the 
restriction of officeholding to Americans 
by “birth, education and training”; and 
oposition to the power and influence of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

These issues were vigorously aired in 
legislative halls, and bills were intro- 
duced to translate them into law, but 
Know-Nothingism accomplished little 
of practical consequence. During the 
course of the Civil War the doors to 
the United States were thrown open 
wider than ever. The loyal support 
which naturalized Americans gave to 
the Union in time of war, and their dis- 
tinguished record on the battlefields of 
the Civil War, went far to integrate the 
adopted citizen with the native born, 
silenced many of their nativist critics, 


and opened the doors of political prefer- - 


ment to representatives of foreign-born 
groups, who could point with pride to 
their war record and as veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic could 
claim their share of the spoils of office. 


New ANTIFOREIGN AGITATION 


Nativism has been a hardy perennial 
_in the garden of American politics, and 
the storms of the Civil War and the Re- 
construction era did no more than sear 
its leaves. Some of its roots lived on, 
underground, ready to sprout again as 
the flood of “new immigrants” engulfed 
the United States, particularly in the 
decades between 1880 and World War 
I. By that time the older strains had 
been fairly well assimilated and ac- 
cepted, and were quite ready to partici- 
pate in opposition to the newcomers. 
In contrast with these older, ‘“desir- 
able,” : and “respectable” immigrants, 


the mass migrations from eastern and 
southern Europe represented peoples 
who spoke strangely alien tongues and 
came from a political and social back- 
ground that seemed to raise- almost in- 
superable problems of Americanization. 

Nativism came to full bloom again 
in the American Protective Association 
movement of the early 1890’s and the 
Ku Klux Klan of the First World War. 
era. Many who had been quite moder- 
ate and tolerant in their attitude now 
favored a reduction in the total volume 
of immigration and advocated some- 
kind of test to separate the undesirable 
from the desirable. Extreme conserva- 
tives, like Chauncey Depew, maintained 
that the foreigners now entering the 
United States were coming “to destroy 
our government ...and divide our 
property.” The’ separatist policies of 
the Catholic Church, whose membership 
practically doubled in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century because of the 
heavy .immigration, and which advo- 
cated separate schools and. other sepa- 
rate Catholic institutions, played a 
prominent part in the revival of the 
nativist agitation. Quarrels over pub- 
lic versus parochial schools and over 
curricular standards became lively po- 
litical issues in some communities. 
Large eastern cities elected Catholic 
mayors for the first time in their his- 
tory, and the rapid growth of new and 
solidly clannish immigrant areas in the 
urban and industrial centers revived 
many of the old arguments, and often 
with good reason, about the manipula- 
tion of foreign-born blocs in municipal 
elections. 

The APA was born in Iowa in 1887, 
and a half-dozen years later claimed a 
large membership in some twenty states, . 
especially in the Middle West. Essen- 
tially, it represented an anti-Catholic 
movement; indeed, it admitted foreign- 
born citizens to membership . provided 
they would agree to have no traffic with 
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Catholics. The bitter opposition of 
American workers to Slavic, Italian, and 
other competitors from ‘eastern and 
southern Europe played its part in 
building up the APA to its peak 
strength in 1893 and 1894. The anti- 
Catholic issue provided the emotional 
pressure behind the movement, and 
there was a recurrence of rioting. But 
the APA also stressed the menace of 
unrestricted immigration and pointed 
out the danger to American institutions, 
now that the “floodgates” were open to 
the “$9.60 steerage slime” of Europe. 
It denounced the political manipulation 
of the “foreign. vote,” favored increasing 
the period of residence required for citi- 
zenship, and proposed a plan for strictly 
selective immigration. The APA played 
a role in some state legislatures, some- 
times in close alliance with the Repub- 
lican Party organizations, but it too 
could not compete successfully for pub- 
lic attention with the larger issues that 
arose in American politics at the turn 
of the century. 

The Ku Klux Klan, reborn in Georgia 
in 1915, represents, with its “Nordic 
cult” and its gospel of “hundred per 
cent Americanism,” ` the most recent 
revival of the nativist spirit. It 
preached “pure Americanism,” “white 
supremacy,” “Nordic superiority,” and 
anti-Semitism, and thrived on the “red- 
baiting” that marked the war period. 
It was anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, anti- 
Jew, and antiforeigner generally, though 
it stressed these issues in varying de- 
grees in various parts of the country. 
It recruited many typical middle-class 
‘Americans who believed that American 
institutions, and especially the “little 
red schoolhouse,” were seriously threat- 
ened by foreigners and Catholics, and 
that Jews and Negroes needed to be 
kept in their proper places. The Klan 
` became financially prosperous, and its 
initial ventures into the arena of poli- 
tics were surprisingly successful. Even- 


tually, its. influence broke down largely 
because of the racketeering, corruption, 
and terrorism which marked its fight 
for the political spoils in several mid- 
western states. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION BEFORE 1918 


The story of Federal legislation deal- 
ing with immigration in the period be- 
fore 1918 can be quickly told. Until 
well after the Civil War, the individual 
states had virtually a free hand in set- 
ting up whatever local regulations they 
desired in the field of immigration. 
Some eastern.states imposed mildly re- 
strictive measures on immigrants and 
the ship companies that brought them 


_in; middle western and western states, 
‘on the other hand, eager to encourage 


settlement in their area, offered at- 
tractive concessions to immigrants, and 
maintained immigration offices and com- 
missioners to direct the stream of Eu- 
ropeans into their respective common- 
wealths. 

Before 1835 there was no Federal 
legislation on the subject, with the ex- 
ception of the act of 1819 which for the 
first time provided for the assembling 
of statistics on immigration and estab- 
lished a few mild regulations to protect 
steerage passengers at sea. In 1837 the 
United States Supreme Court upheld 
the power of the statés to regulate im- 
migration under their police powers. 
By the middle of the century the Court 
was ready to assume jurisdiction over 
aliens who were passengers in foreign 
commerce, but it continued to uphold 
the right of the state to impose regula- 
tions to protect the public health and 
morals, provided such regulations “did 
not include the levying of fees or duties 
on immigrants and were not unreason- 
able or in conflict with specific Federal 
enactments. In 1876, however, the 
Court branded state laws which taxed 
immigrants and the owners of the ves- 
sels on which they came as unconstitu- 
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tional attempts to regulate foreign com- 
merce, thus virtually forcing the issue 
upon the attention of Congress. Con- 
gressional committees, and Congress as 
a whole, had several times considered 
the frauds associated with the naturali- 
zation process and had studied proper 
requirements for ‘citizenship and ways 
and means to exclude undesirables; but 
even the bills sponsored during the 
Know-Nothing period failed of enact- 
ment. The law of 1819 was amended 
in the 1840’s to give greater protection 
to immigrants traveling in steerage, but 
such amendments were opposed by the 
nativists, who wanted to make the im- 
migrant traffic less and not more at- 
tractive. 

During the Civil War, as men were 
drawn off into the war effort, immi- 
grants were actually recruited abroad, 
and efforts were made at the. ports of 
arrival to get them to join the Army 
at once. President Lincoln, in 1864, 
signed a bill to create the post of Com- 
missioner of Immigration, and to per- 
mit the entrance of contract labor from 
Europe under agreements which legal- 
ized as much as twelve months’ labor 
in payment for the immigrant’s passage 
to the United States. .Though an im- 
migration office was opened in New 
York and several contractors took ad- 
vantage of the new enactment, the law 
was repealed four years after its pas- 
sage as a result of strong popular dis- 
approval. 

President Grant pointed out the need 
for Federal legislation on immigra- 
tion, but the period of national con- 
trol did not begin until 1882, when, 


upon recommendation of President Ar- 


thur, the first general United States im- 
migration law was enacted. It began 
the policy of collecting a head tax from 
all immigrants, and by subsequent legis- 
lation the amount was gradually raised 
from fifty cents to eight dollars. The 
law also began the practice of exclusion 


of undesirables, such as lunatics, idiots, 
convicts, and those likely to become 
public charges. In 1885 a law was 
passed to prohibit contract labor, which 
because of its defects had to be amended 
two years later. The power to deport 
those who had gained admission in vio- 
lation of the laws was first lodged with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In 1903 
it was transferred to the new Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and still 
later, to the Department of Labor. 


New restrictions 


During the 1880’s a series of Con- 
gressional investigations revealed the 
inadequacy of existing regulations and 


` the persistence of fraud and evasion. 


By this time, both major parties were 
beginning to concern themselves with 
the desirability of restricting the volume 
of immigration. In 1891 a new law 
provided for additional exclusions based 
on health standards; it included po- 
lygamists, as a result of the controversy 
that had arisen with the Mormons over 
the admission of Utah. The law for- 
bade the solicitation of labor abroad 
and created a staff of Federal employees 
to enforce these restrictions and to pro- 
vide proper inspection at the ports of 
entry. Organized labor consistently fa- 
vored such legislation; Atlantic steam- 
ship companies and certain employer 
groups frequently lobbied against it. 


The literacy test 


In 1897, near the close of President 
Cleveland’s second term, Congress for 
the first time passed a bill to impose a 
literacy test on immigrants. Similar 
bills were passed in the administrations 
of Taft and Wilson, with the avowed 
purpose of discriminating against the 
newer immigrants and in favor of the 
older groups. The law required demon- 
stration of ability to read and write in 
English or some other language, but 
provided generous exemptions for the 
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physically handicapped, for those under 
sixteen years of age, and for the par- 
ents, grandparents, wives, and minor 
children of admissible immigrants. 
Presidents Cleveland, Taft, and Wilson 
all vetoed the legislation and essentially 
on the same grounds, namely, that a 
literacy test could only test what op- 
portunities had been open to the im- 
migrant in his native land, and pro- 
vided no proof of either his intellectual 
capacity or his.moral worth. Finally, 
in 1917, under the excitement and 
strains of the First World War, Con- 
gress was able to muster the two-thirds 
majority necessary to establish the 
literacy test over the Presidential veto. 


Other developments 


In 1902 the Industrial Commission 
published an excellent report on the 
whole subject of immigration. In 1903, 
following the assassination of President 
McKinley in 1901, it was made unlaw- 
ful to assist in the illegal admission or 
naturalization of foreign-born anarch- 
ists. 
mission was established, and the Presi- 
dent was authorized to carry on discus- 
sions of the problems of immigration 
with foreign nations in international 
conferences. Additional legislation was 
designed to make illegal and fraudulent 
entry from the insular possessions into 
the United States more difficult, and in 
1910 a law was enacted to suppress the 
traffic in women for immoral purposes. 


THE ORIENTAL IMMIGRANT 


The problem of Oriental immigra- 
tion was limited almost exclusively - to 
the Pacific Coast states, where there 
was violent opposition to Chinese im- 
migrants in the 1860’s and 1870's, and 
later against the Japanese. Various local 
ordinances and state laws were passed 
to discriminate against the Oriental in 
California, and in the case of the Japa- 
nese to prohibit the ownership and lease 


In 1907 the Immigration Com- . 


of real estate. Though many of these 
measures were unconstitutional, they ac- 
complished their immediate purpose. 
The problems of Chinese immigration 
were settled rather easily in 1880 by a 
new treaty in which China surrendered 
her earlier most-favored-nation status 
and agreed to the exclusion of her na- 


` tionals from the United States, with the 


exception of teachers, students, travel- 
ers, and merchants. The year 1882 
marked the passage of the first Chinese 
exclusion act. The problems arising 
from the immigration of the Japanese 
to the Pacific Coast proved far more 
difficult to settle. Japan insisted on 
equal rights with other nationals, Cali- 
fornians stubbornly clung to their- anti- 


. alien land legislation, and the result was 


a series of misunderstandings between 
the two countries which played their 
part in the gradual deterioration of 
Japanese-American relations in the pres- 
ent century. 


AFTER Wortp War I 


The legislation summarized briefly 
above reveals the slow evolution of a 
new policy of restricted immigration. 


‘World War I practically stopped all 
- immigration, and thus provided the 


necessary pause for a review of the 
whole historic American policy. The 
United States was no longer a young, 
undeveloped country, with an abun- 
dance of free lands and resources. She 
was becoming a highly urbanized and 
industrialized Nation, and under the 
impact of modern industrialism life in 
America became more complicated with 
each passing decade. The United States 
learned to its sorrow that an industrial 
society brings evils as well as benefits 
in its wake. Unions resented the ap- 
parently inexhaustible cheap and rela- 
tively ‘docile labor supply which was 
streaming in from Europe obviously 
for the beriefit of their employers, and 
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argued that each newcomer simply dis- 
placed a native American and provided 
no net addition to the strength of the 
Nation. Poets like Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and champions of Nordic su- 
premacy like Lothrop Stoddard and 
Madison Grant, hoisted their storm 
signals to warn the American people of 


a barbarian. invasion which came in “a` 


wild, motley throng,” with “unknown 
gods and rites,” and constituted an 
alien menace “to our air.” Even scien- 
tific students of immigration agreed that 
the day had passed when the United 
States could absorb a million immi- 
grants a year. 

In spite of the mounting chorus of 
warning voices which arose at the turn 
of the century to demand a complete 
reversal in immigration policy, it is 
doubtful whether the drastic legislation 
of the 1920’s, which lies beyond the 
scope of the present paper, could have 
been enacted had it not been for the 
First World War. The war accentu- 


ated American nationalism to a remark- 
able degree. -The early 1920’s wit- 
nessed growing labor unrest and an 
increase in unemployment. The experi- 
ence with certain “hyphenated Ameri- 
cans” during the war aroused some of 
the patriotic societies. The Bolshevik 
Revolution created a fear in some quar- 
ters that American institutions were in 


‘danger from outside forces, and in the 


1920’s the United States experienced 
one of its worst periods of “red hys- 
teria” and illegal interference with civil 
rights. Many Americans were alarmed 
by the clannishness and the peculiar 
traits and ‘customs of the “newer” im- 
migration, and feared that all of Eu- 
rope now would be on the move to 
America, and that millions would spend ` 
their last penny on a transatlantic voy- 
age, to escape from their war-torn conti- 
nent. Considerations of this kind pro- 
duced the climate of opinion necessary 
for the enactment of the quota laws of 
the 1920's. ` 


Carl Wittke, Ph.D., Cleveland, Ohio, is professor of history and dean of the Graduate 
School of Western Reserve University. In recent years he has worked especially in the 
field of the history of immigration, and is the author of We Who Built America, the Saga 
of the Immigrant (1939); German-Americans and the World War (1936); and Against 
the Current, the Life of Karl Heinzen (1945). 


[amination Policy Since World War I 


By Epwarp P. 


HE long-continued controversy over 

immigration policy in the United 
States can be viewed as a protracted 
contest between two opposing views, an 
anti-immigration view favorable. to re- 
striction of immigration and a pro-im- 
migration view favorable to a liberal 
immigration policy. As the tide of im- 
migration to the United States rose 
higher ‘and higher through the nine- 
teenth century and up to World War I, 
restrictionist sentiment rose also. The 
war itself, although it sharply decreased 
migration from Europe, nevertheless 
created a climate of ‘opinion favorable 
to restriction. Antialien sentiments 
were aroused, together with fears of 
allegedly unassimilated foreign-born mi- 
norities and “hyphenated Americans.” 
In the face of a determined but 
outnumbered opposition in Congress, 
enough votes were finally assembled in 
‘the House and the Senate to pass the 
Immigration Act of 1917 and to carry 
it over Presidential veto. 

The 1917 act represented a notable 
victory for the restrictionists. The act 
doubled the head tax on immigrants, 
added drastically to the powers of im- 
migration officials to exclude and de- 
port aliens, set up the Asiatic Barred 
Zone which denied entry as immigrants 
to the peoples of southeastern Asia, and 
required literacy on the part of aliens 
over sixteen years of age as a condition 
for permanent residence in the United 
States. The literacy test, passed after 
some twenty years of effort by the re- 
strictionists and after four Presidential 
vetoes, was viewed with the greatest 
optimism by its advocates, who held it 
to be a panacea for the Nation’s immi- 
gration problem. It was believed to be 


HUTCHINSON 


at once restrictive and selective in its 
action, promising not, only to limit the , 
number of aliens who could qualify for 
admission, but also to check the immi- 
gration of such undesired classes of 
aliens as potential public charges, de- 
linquents, and southeastern European 
laborers, 


1918 to 1920 


The end of the war brought a quick 
increase in alien departures from the 
United States, probably representing a 
return to Europe of aliens who had been 


held in the United States by the war. 
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During 1919 emigration averaged over 
20 thousand per month, and was greater 
than alien arrivals. Some concern at 
this loss of labor was expressed, but 
disappeared rapidly with the temporary 
decline of business activity soon after 
the end of the war and with growing 
rumors that a new and unprecedented 
wave of immigration was impending. 
Immigrant arrivals rose steadily through 
1919 and 1920 as transatlantic shipping 
facilities were restored. Steerage ac- 
commodations were fully booked for 
months ahead, and steamship companies 
reported a tremendous volume of im- 
migrant travel in prospect. Estimates 
of the number of Europeans ready to 
migrate to the United States ran to 
many million, with 25 million as the 
highest estimate. As further cause for 
public alarm were the reports that large 
numbers of criminals and radicals were 
among the aliens seeking passage to the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, it was becoming appar- 
ent that the literacy test and the other 
immigration controls contained in the 
1917 act were incapable of preventing 
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immigration on a scale never seen be- 
fore and that the number of migrants 
promised to be limited only by the 
amount of shipping. According to 
steamship agents, as quoted in Con- 
gress, 10 million immigrants could be 
booked immediately if space were avail- 
able. Because of the economic and so- 
cial dislocation of postwar Europe, im- 
migrants were now being drawn from 
classes of European society to which 
the literacy and other tests of admis- 
sibility were no obstacle. With the re- 
alization that the 1917 act was not a 
barrier to large-scale immigration, there 
arose a widespread demand for effective 
legislation. Endorsing the demand for 
restriction were such politically influ- 
ential organizations as the American 
Legion, the American Federation of La- 
bor, and the National Grange. 

A number.of restrictionist bills began 
to appear in Congress. At least six bills 
to suspend or prohibit immigration were 
introduced in the third session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress (December 1918 to 
March 1919) and an equal number ap- 
peared in the first session of the fol- 
lowing Congress (May to. November 
1919), but none were brought to a vote. 
The following session of Congress like- 
wise took no action to limit or restrict 
immigration, but passed the Act of 
June 5, 1920 containing very broad pro- 
visions for the exclusion and deporta- 
tion of anarchistic and radical aliens. 


THe Quota Act oF 1921 


In December of 1920 the House 
finally considered a bill to suspend im- 
migration: the Johnson bill, which 
called for a two-year suspension. This 
was passed by a vote of 296 to 42 after 
©- reduction of the period of suspension to 
fourteen months and insertion of cer- 
tain exemptions. The Senate, however, 
refused to accept a suspension of im- 
migration and voted as a substitute a 
15-month restriction of immigration by 


means of a quota system. The quotas 
were to be applied to immigration on a 
national basis, the annual quota for a 
country to be 3 per cent of the number 
of “foreign born persons of such na- 
tionality resident in the United States” 
as recorded in the 1910 Census. By 
this formula, quota immigration would 
be limited to approximately 357 thou- 
sand per annum. 

This means of restriction was ac- 
cepted by the House and the bill went 
to the President on February 28, 1921. 
It received a pocket veto. Substantially 
the same bill was introduced in the next 
session of Congress, was passed by over- 
whelming majority, and was signed by 
the President on May 17, 1921 to be- 
come the first quota act. 

The Quota Act of 1921 marked a 
turning point in American immigration 
policy. Heretofore the evolution of 
legislative controls on immigration had: 
been toward progressively higher stand- 
ards of admissibility and successive ad- 
ditions to the excludable classes. The 
1917 act carried this policy of regula- 
tion through selection and exclusion 
about as far as it could be carried. 
When it became apparent that limita- 
tion-of immigration to moderate num- 
bers could not be achieved in this di- 
rection, the quota formula was devel- 
oped to put a ceiling on the number of 
migrants admitted in any one year. 
Since 1921 the United States has ap- 
plied a double set of controls to immi- 
gration. The first is selection of the 
migrants through the application of 
certain tests or standards of admissi- 
bility. The second is restriction of 
quota immigration to a specified maxi- 
mum number per annum. . 


THE Quora Act oF 1924 


The Quota Act of 1924 introduced a 
new formula for computing national 
quotas, based on the foreign-born popu- 
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lation of the United States in 1890 in- 
stead of 1910, and reducéd the quotas 
from 3 per cent to 2 per cent of the 
base population. ` On July 1, 1929, af- 
ter successive postponements from 1927 
and 1928, the national origins quota 
formula came into operation. This ap- 
portioned quotas relative to the esti- 
mated national origins distribution of 
the white population of: the United 
States in 1920. 


Of more significance than the quota’ 


formulas themselves is the purpose or 
intent back of the particular formulas 
that were adopted. The intent of the 
policy makers is not always fully ap- 
parent from the wording of legislation, 
but in the case of the quota acts the 
full debate in Congress gives evidence 
of the thought back of the acts. A first 
and clear intent was to reduce the per- 
missible volume of immigration. Un- 
der the 1921 act a maximum quota im- 
migration of nearly 357 thousand per 
annum was permitted. The 1924 act 
reduced this figure to approximately 162 
thousand. The national origins formula 
reduced it still further to approximately 
153 thousand. These quota limits were 
not absolute, however, for some classes 
of aliens have always been exempted. 
The 1921 act exempted several classes 
of aliens, of which the principal one was 
that of aliens who had resided continu- 
ously in a country of the Western 
Hemisphere for one year immediately 
preceding admission to the United 
States. In 1922 the residence require- 
ment was raised to five years. Since 
1924 exemption has been granted to 
certain close-relatives of American citi- 
zens, to professors, ministers, and their 
immediate families, to persons born in 
independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and to several minor classes 
of aliens. The result of these exemp- 
tions has been that a considerable 
amount of immigration has entered out- 
side of the quotas. In many years since 


1921, nonquota immigrant admissions 
have exceeded quota admissions. i 


THE ALLOCATION OF QUOTAS 
t 


But more than an attempt to reduce 
immigration was involved in the quota 
formulas. Much of the opposition to 
immigration was aroused not so much 
by the volume of immigration itself as - 
by the fact that an increased propor- 
tion of the immigrants was coming from 
southern and eastern Europe. The 
quota formulas were deliberately de- 
signed to check this “new” immigra- 
tion. In the last fiscal year preceding 
World War I, immigrants from south- 
ern and -eastern Europe outnumbered 
those from northern and western Eu- 
rope by almost six to one. The 1921 
quotas, based on the foreign-born 
population of 1910 and therefore 
weighted in favor of the countries of 
older immigration, were in the ratio of 
five for northern and western Europe 
against four for southern and eastern 
Europe. The 1924 act, by shifting the 
quota base back to 1890, still further 
favored the countries of older immigra- 
tion and gave to northern and western 
Europe a quota approximately six times 
that of southern and eastern Europe. 
The national origins quotas, which pos- 
sessed the advantage of a seemingly 
less arbitrary basis of allocation, main- 
tained approximately the same division 
between the regions of Europe, but 
within northern and western Europe 
gave greater weight to the countries of 
colonial period migration. 

The stated purpose of the national 
origins quota formula and of the pre- 
ceding quota allocations, which oper- 
ated in a differential fashion between 
the old and the new immigration, was 
to maintain the cultural and racial 
homogeneity of the United States by 
the admission of immigrants in propor- 
tions corresponding to the composition 
of the present population. In this pur- 
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pose, it may be noted, the quota laws 
did not succeed—first, because of the 
considerable immigration outside of 
quota; second, because the countries of 
northern and western Europe to which 
large quotas were given have normally 
contributed much less than their full 
quota of immigrants since 1921. Dur- 
` ing the seventeen years of operation of 
the national origins quota system up to 
1946, northern and western Europe 
used on the average only 18.3 per cent 
of its annual quota of 125,853; south- 
ern and eastern Europe during the same 
period averaged 41.6 per cent of its an- 
nual ‘quota of 24,648. A -further effect 
of this failure to use the full quotas was 
to reduce quota immigration consider- 
ably below the full amount. The quota 
ceiling of approximately 153 thousand 
per annum which has existed since 1929 
has little meaning for the reason that a 
considerable fraction of the total is as- 
signed to countries which under normal 
conditions do not use the full quota. 
The immigration laws went further in 
controlling the cultural and racial com- 
position of immigration, for certain peo- 
ples were completely excluded. Chinese 
have been denied permission to enter 
.the United States for permanent resi- 
dence since 1882. The Immigration 
Act of 1917 set up the so-called Asiatic 
Barred Zone to exclude the peoples of 
southern and .eastern Asia. Japanese 
~ immigration was much reduced after 
- 1907 by, the Gentlemen’s Agreement, 
and was finally prohibited altogether in 
1924 when eligibility to citizenship was 
_ made a condition for admission as an 
immigrant to the United States. This 


was in effect a racial barrier to immi- | 


gration, for in 1924 only members of 
the white and Negro races could be 
naturalized. 


1924 to 1939 


The legislative history of immigra- 
tion shows that there was little change 


of either law or policy during the fif- 
teen years from the passage of the 1924 
quota act to the outbreak of World 
War II. The first half of the 1920's 
had been a period of great legislative 
activity during which the restrictionist 
view had triumphed decisively and the 
United States had made a major change 
in its immigration policy. During the 
next decade and a half restrictionist 


sentiment remained strong, and many 


attempts were made to restrict immi- 
gration further or to suspend it alto- 
gether. Depression and unemployment 
after 1929 led to renewed demands for 
drastic control measures and gave ad- 
ditional strength to the restrictionist 
cause, but by that time the political 
composition of Congress had changed. 
As a result perhaps of this change the 
restrictionists, who were to be found in 
both political parfies, could no longer 
command sufficient votes to carry 
through their proposed legislation. In 
addition it was found that restriction 
of immigration below the quotas could 
be achieved by means of a more strict 
interpretation of the already estab- 
lished excludable classes of aliens, es- 
pecially those considered likely to be- 
come public charges. 

The efforts of the antirestrictionists 
since 1924 seem: to have been exerted 
largely in a holding action to prevent 
the passage of more drastic control 
legislation. Prior to World War II at- 
tempts to lower the barriers to immi- 
gration met with no success, and no 
more could be accomplished in the di- 
rection of liberalization than a removal 
or softening’ of certain hardships. 


WARTIME LEGISLATION 


The outbreak of war in Europe in 
1939 and the revelation of the uses to 
which a “fifth column” could be put by 
an enemy nation led to renewed fears 
of subversive and hostile alien activities. 
The Seventy-sixth Congress passed a 
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bill (H. R. 6724) granting broader 
powers for the deportation of aliens 
guilty of sabotage or espionage. This 
bill was vetoed on April 6, 1940 on the 
grounds that sufficient powers were con- 
tained in existing legislation. On June 
28 of the same year, however, the Alien 


Registration Act of 1940 was approved. ° 


This act defined and prohibited sub- 
versive acts, created five new classes of 
deportable aliens, and required the 
registration and fingerprinting of aliens 
fourteen years of age or older who re- 
mained in the United States for thirty 
days or longer. A wartime measure, 
the act was designed to enable the au- 
thorities to keep the alien population of 
the United States’ under closer surveil- 
lance. The act is still in force, al- 
though the five-year deportation period 
for failure to register under the act has 
now expired. f 

_ As the war continued, and especially 
as the postwar problems of reconversion 
of industry and ‘of re-employment of 
military manpower loomed ahead, there 
were introduced in Congress an increas- 
ing number of bills to suspend immigra- 
tion for a specified period or when- 
ever unemployment exceeded a specified 
amount. The effect of the war while 
still in progress, however, was to pro- 
duce a limited liberalization of the im- 
migration laws rather than a restrictive 
trend of legislation. After -extensive 
hearings at which it was testified that 
the enemy was making damaging propa- 
ganda use of the exclusion of Asiatics 
from the United States, the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Acts were repealed by the act 
of December 17, 1943. By this act 
alien members of the Chinese race were 
made eligible both to enter the United 
States as immigrants and to acquire 
citizenship through naturalization. In 
the act of July 2, 1946 similar action 
was taken with respect to natives of 
India. Equal treatment for other Asi- 
atics has been proposed. 


To be included in the list of liberaliz- 
ing immigration legislation is the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 (June 25), 
which permits the entry into the United 
States of 202 thousand displaced per- 
sons over a two-year period. Although 
only temporary legislation rather than 
a permanent amendment of the immi- 
gration laws this act nevertheless evi- 
dences a willingness on the part of 
Congress to authorize limited depar- 
tures from quota restrictions and ad- 
missibility controls on immigration. 


IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS OF 1918 
. AND 1948 


There is little parallel between World 
War I and World War II in so far as 
immigration problems and legislative 
trends are concerned. The earlier con- 
flict was preceded by a period of very 
heavy migration to the United States. 
It came at a time when restrictionist 
sentiment was rising, and by its stirring 
up‘ of national and antialien feeling led 
to the passage of restrictive legislation. 
The recent war was preceded by a 
quarter-century during which immigra- 
tion never approached its pre-1914 level 
and during much of which immigration 
was very low. The immediate effect of 
this war was not to produce further 
legal restrictions but rather an at least 
selective and limited liberalization. 

Both wars left Europe in such condi- 
tion as to encourage many of its peo- 
ple to emigrate. In 1918 the United 
States was not provided with effective 
barriers to immigration, and barriers 
had to be erected hastily. At the time 
of the recent war the United States was 
well provided with such barriers, pre- 
served from the First World War pe- 
riod. There have accordingly been few 
immigration problems not already met 
by existing laws, and little need for new 
legislation. One parallel between the 
immigration problems following the two 
wars is an increased concern with the 
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political ideologies of immigrants. It is 
to be expected that for some time to 
come the political beliefs and past rec- 
ord of applicants for immigration visas 
will be closely scrutinized. 


QUESTIONS oF FUTURE PoLicy 


The admission of aliens to the United 
States is still largely controlled by legis- 
lation of World War I vintage. That 
is, the acts of 1917 and 1924 are still 
the basic immigration laws of the 
United States, and the policies which 
they embody continue to control immi- 
gration. The immigration problem as 
a whole has not been thoroughly re- 
viewed since 1911, and the 1917 act is 
- the most recent comprehensive immi- 
gration act. The question to be faced 
is whether this legislation of a quarter- 
century or more ago. still expresses the 
immigration policy which the United 
States wishes to follow. 

In so far as the policy of careful se- 
lection of immigrants is concerned there 
is no prospect of change in the foresee- 
able future. The present qualifications 
for admission have been developed 
gradually since 1875 and will not easily 
be changed. With the exception of the 
racial criteria of admissibility it is un- 
likely that there will be any lowering 
of the qualifications for admission, and 
they may well continue to be raised 
from time to time as additional classes 
of aliens are declared excludable. The 
immediate prospect is for a more care- 
ful screening of applicants for admis- 
sion on the basis of their political be- 
liefs and past record. An effort will cer- 
tainly be made to exclude aliens with 
a nondemocratic background, whether 
of the leftist or rightist extreme, but 
this could be accomplished under the 
present laws without recourse to new 
legislation. 

There is clear need for a review of 
those sections of immigration law which 
set up racial barriers to admission. At 


' tives of India. 


the present time, under the 1917 Asi- 
atic Barred Zone and the 1924 eligi- 
bility to ‘citizenship provisions, admis- 
sion for permanent residence is limited 
to members of the white and Negro 
races, native peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere, Chinese, Filipinos, and na- 
The exclusion of other 
peoples and races is now so inconsistent 
with American declarations of principles 
and objectives that a revision of this 
element of national immigration policy 
is called for. An extension of the na- 
tional origins quota formula to cover 
all countries now excluded from immi- 
gration would give to each such country 
a token quota of only 100 per annum. 
Most controversial is the policy of 
restriction of the number of immigrants. 
On one side are those who would 
suspend immigration during times of 
unemployment or make a permanent 
reduction of the quotas. Tt is also pro- 
posed from time to time that the immi- 
gration from Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, now unlimited, be brought under 
quota system. Onm the other side are 
those in favor of a more liberal immi- 
gration policy, who contend that the 
present restriction of immigration is 
contrary to the economic welfare of the 
United States and that more immigrants 
should be admitted as a security meas- 
ure at a time when the United States is 
threatened by a declining birth rate at 
home and by aggression from abroad. 
-A liberal trend of immigration policy 
has been noted during and immediately 
after the recent war. It is too early to 
say whether that trend is to be con- 
tinued or whether the long-run effect of 
the war will be a resumption of the 
trend toward further restriction of im- 
migration. The course of policy to be 
followed in the immediate future will 
be largely determined by economic con- 
ditions and international relations dur- 
ing the next few years. A period of 
widespread unemployment in the United 
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States or a continuation of international 
suspicions and tensions would be con- 
ducive to restrictive legislation. One 


favorable tendency is, however, to be 


noted. ‘That is the tendency to consider 


immigration policy in a wider perspec- 
tive, to base immigration legislation less 
on purely domestic issues, and to give 
more weight to considerations of na- 
tional policy and international relations. 


Edward P. Hutchinson, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa., is professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Formerly in charge of the research unit in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the United States Department of Justice, he has engaged chiefly 
in population research, with recent writings largely related to migration. 
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European Migrations : Regulations and Treaties * 


By ALFRED SAUVY 


UROPE has for centuries been the 
scene of intense migrations. The 
density of population and the relative 
ease of transportation have encouraged 
population movements. 

During recent times these movements 
have been both internal and interna- 
tional. The internal movements in gen- 
eral have been absolutely free, while the 
international have been subject to a 
certain control, both when entering and 
when leaving a country. However, 
during the nineteenth century, liberal- 
ism generally prevailed. Thus, before 
the war of 1914, there was little opposi- 
tion to international migration in Eu- 
rope. The essential distinction between 
tourists and the workers was not clearly 


defined as it is today, with the result. 


that barriers to migration were of a po- 
litical, public safety, or health order, 
rather than of an economic order. 

The migrants were primarily indi- 
viduals or family groups, or the migra- 
tions at least were due to private initia- 
tive. 

The treaties between countries con- 
sisted principally in consular agree- 


ments concerning the nature of the so-. 


journ of the alien, freedom of travel, 
the right to own or acquire property, 
. exemption from military service and 
taxes, etc. 


Conskousnees OF First Woritp War 


The 1914-18 conflict brought radical 
changes in this situation: 


* Translated by George Gazzera. 

The following publications have been mainly 
drawn upon in connection’ with this article: 
Czeslaw Kaczmarek, L’émigration polonaise 
en France après la guerre; G. Mauco, Les 
étrangers en France; International Labor 
Office, various publications. 


1. Originally imposed for reasons of 
political or military security, the pos- 
session of a passport for presentation at 
a frontier (often requiring a prior visa) 
has developed into a permanent habit. 
Like many of the wartime regulations, ` 
this one has been eliminated only par- 
tially and slowly. The use of the pass- 
port made it easier to apply = rational 
rules to immigration. 

2. The unemployment crisis in 1920 
and the later crisis of 1929, the effect 
of these phenomena on public opinion, 
particularly that of the trade unionists, 
and the publication of periodical sta- 
tistics of unemployment have contrib- 
uted to the development of a desire now 
common in all countries, to protect the 
working people. 

3. On the other hand, war losses, 
which varied greatly depending upon 
the country, had created population 
gaps in certain areas, while the natural 
increase of more backward populations 
in other regions had given rise to an ex- 
cess of available workers. Because of 
these gaps created by the war, more 
massive population movements seemed 


‘necessary, hence the need for new con- 


trols by the state. 

4. The need for having recourse to 
immigrants coming from other than 
neighboring countries (see preceding 


paragraph) made it impossible to re- 
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sume earlier liberal practices. Conse- 
quently migratory movements have now 
entered a new phase of regulations and 
even organization. 


REGULATORY FORMS 


Regulations can be classified as posi- 
tive or purely restrictive. As in other 
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fields, public intervention can apply 
either a brake through the restrictions 
which it imposes or a stimulus through 
measures which it initiates or supports. 
Restrictive measures concerning emigra- 
tion consist in various obstacles to re- 
cruitment by special agencies, in mili- 
tary obligations, in refusal to grant a 
passport, etc. As for immigration, such 
measures may involve stipulations as to 
the age, health, occupation, etc. of the 


immigrants as well as conditions under ` 


which they are allowed to remain. 

Positive measures consist in granting 
financial credits, facilitating the creation 
of organs within the immigrant group 
designed to speed the movement, in- 
structing prospective migrants as to 
places where’ they might profitably go, 
and so forth. 

If one adopts a legal attitude, the 
above measures could also be classified 
in another manner: (1) national legis- 
lation, including the circumstances un- 


der which a person may leave the coun- 


try, the circumstances under which an 
alien may enter, the status of the alien 
with respect to his sojourn, police con- 
trol, work, status with reference to so- 
cial legislation, education, etc., laws or 
decrees dealing especially with immigra- 
tion or emigration’ (such as the setting 
up of public agencies, budget appropria- 
tions); (2) bilateral treaties, that is, 
agreements between two countries which 
might at times provide special excep- 
tions from national laws or requiring 
the modification of the latter; (3) inter- 
national treaties by which the signatory 
states agree to respect certain condi- 
tions. ; 

Before dealing in more concrete 
fashion with the regulations developed 
in Europe, it is necessary to cast a 
glance at the economic, social, geo- 
graphic, and political conditions that 
faced those countries of Europe which 
were concerned with migrations. 


. cussion. 


. MIGRATIONS IN EUROPE AFTER First 
` ’' WorLrD WAR 


Before the war in 1914, most of the 
countries sent emigrants to America. 
For western industrial Europe this 
movement declined after: the war for 
several reasons, such as war losses, 
declining fertility, industrial develop- 
ments, the. eight-hour day, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and so forth. In 
the less industrialized southern, cen- 
tral, and eastern Europe, however, the 
population pressure increased. 

Only one country became a country 


. of immigration, namely, France. First, 


the decline in the birth rate, war losses, 
and the eight-hour day had created 
large gaps in the labor force. As hap- 
pens in such instances, a people inade- 
quate in number to meet all social 
needs had abandoned the activities that 
were considered most strenuous, evacu- 
ating, so to speak, the primary sectors 
of activity—agriculture, forestry, mines, 
and certain building branches. While 
highly skilled workers or real specialists 
were insufficient, as in other countries, 
the greatest need was for workers at 
the lowest levels. 

While France had great need for 
workers, there were many countries 
which had a surplus. Let us leave the 
special case of England out of the dis- 
Although its coal mines had 
suffered from chronic unemployment 
since 1920, while the mines of northern 
France were hunting for workers, no 
British or Welsh miner crossed the 
Channel, and it would seem that no 
serious effort was ever made to en- 
courage such a transfer. (The agree- 

1 The entry of workers into Germany and 
Belgium did not reach the proportion of the 
immigration into France. Attention is called, 
however, to the treaty of November 24, 1927 
between Poland and Germany regarding the 


immigration of Polish agricultural workers 
into Germany. 
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ment of 1923 was never applied to this 
category of workers.) Emigration is in 
itself a strenuous undertaking, with the 
result that except under particularly 
advantageous circumstances, emigrants 
generally come from a country that is 
poorer than the country of entry. 

We can divide countries of emigration 
at this time into two categories requir- 
-ing different regulations: 

1. The neighbor countries of France, 
that is, Belgium, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain. Emigration 
from these did not create any real 
transportation problems. Besides, im- 
migrants who spoke either French or 
some Latin tongue faced no serious diffi- 
culty of adjustment. In addition, the 
immigrant communities already in ex- 
istence, whether Belgian, Italian, Span- 
ish, or other, were large enough to make 
easier the period of transition, which so 
often creates a mental crisis for the im- 
migrant. With regard to these people, 
one could really use the word “welcome” 
in its most favorable sense. A positive 
organization of the immigration from 
such countries was perhaps not com- 


pletely useless, but was not indispen- 


sable. 

2. More distant countries, notably 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 
The length of the journey, the funda- 
mental differences in language, and the 


smallness of the already domiciled na-- 


tional groups ? made a special organiza- 
‘tion necessary to facilitate migratory 
movements. 


2 These are the census data collected in 
France on the eve of the war (1911): Italians 
419,000; Spaniards 106,000; Belgians 287,126; 
Rumanians 8,000; Poles 20,000; Czechoslovaks 
4,000; Yugoslavs 3,000. The figures for the 
last four groups are estimated. In the census 
they were classified with other nationalities: 
Germans, Austro-Hungarians, Russians, Serb- 
ians, and Rumanians, according to the old 
borders. 


RULES OF RECRUITMENT 


During the First World War, the 
need for workers in war industries and 
in agriculture entailed the creation, in 
France, of the Agricultural Labor Serv- 
ice (Service de la main-d’oeuvre agri- 
cole) and the Foreign Labor Service in 
the Ministry of Labor (Service de la 
main-d’oeuvre étrangère au Ministère 
du Travail), Thus these two agencies, 
already experienced, had frontier offices, 
bureaus of immigration, etc., and after 
the war ended they even sent repre- 
sentatives into various countries, no- 
tably Poland and Czechoslovakia. They 
were well equipped for carrying out 
their purpose, but were unable to oper- 
ate efficiently without an agreement 
with the countries concerned, especially 
in regard to recruitment. Treaties regu- 
lating labor and immigration were there- 
fore negotiated, ending in. agreements 
with: 

Poland: agreement covering emigra- 
tion and immigration signed in Warsaw 
September 3, 1919; agreement on gen- 
eral assistance and social security signed 
in Warsaw October 14, 1920; protocols 
relative to immigration regulations con- 
cerning Polish workers in France, signed 
in Paris April 17, 1924 and February 3, 
1925; executive agreement signed No- 
vember 30, 1926. 

Italy: labor treaty signed September 
30, 1919; agreement of May 22, 1924, 
at Evian. 

Czechoslovakia: March 20, 1920. 

Belgium: agreement signed Novem- 
ber 30, 1921; labor treaty, December 
24, 1924, l 

Luxembourg: January 4, 1923 and 
March 31, 1930. 

Yugoslavia: January 30, 1929. 

Furthermore, a special agreement was 
signed between France and Great Brit- 
ain in 1923 governing the employment 
in France of British laborers. 


+ 
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These agreements were based on the 
following general principles: 

1. Reciprocity was established. This 
is of minor importance, migratory move- 
ments being carried out in only one di- 
rection. 

2. There was provision for over-all 
equality of working conditions for for- 
eign and national workers: the same 
wage for the same work; the same so- 
cial privileges; elimination of special 
‘taxes levied on foreign workers. 

3. Power to apply the agreement in 
a receiving country lay exclusively with 
the administration of that country. _ 

4. The receiving country had the 
right to suspend the entry of members 
of certain occupations, in accordance 
with the labor market situation. 

5. Individual or organized recruiting 
was authorized under provisions which 
varied from country to country. 

6. Labor contracts were required to 
conform to a standard contract, the 
use of which marks a happy step in the 
organization of migrations. This con- 
tract must conform to international 
agreements and the clauses of bilateral 
treaties, particularly in regard to the 
equality of wages and the duration of 
work. It may vary with different ac- 
tivities, ie. mining, agriculture, in- 
dustry. 

The Department of Labor or of Agri- 
culture, having presided at the signing 
of these contracts, is called on to decide 
between the employer and the em- 
ployee in case of a controversy. _ 

The essential difficulty in connection 
with bilateral treaties arises in regard 
to the recruitment of workers in the 
country of origin. “National suscepti- 
bilities often create opposition to agents 
of the receiving country, which insists 
on certain qualifications in those re- 
cruited (occupational, medical, age, 
etc.). For the individual emigrant, that 
difficulty is secondary, it being sufficient 


that the country of origin and the re- 
ceiving country give him the needed 
permits. But for collective migration, 
selective recruiting must be organized. . 

Generally speaking, the country of 
origin has the right to indicate the re- 
gions where recruiting may take place; 
similarly, the receiving country indi- 
cates the regions into which the immi- 
grants must go. The number to be re- 
cruited is fixed by periodic agreements 
between the' two nations. However, in 
certain countries, the medical and oc- 
cupational selection is made by French 
agents in the territory of origin. In 
countries which do not permit this, the 
selection is made at the border, which 
entails useless transportation for those 
rejected. 

From the point of view of organiza- 
tion of migrations, the most interested 
nation is Poland, because of all the 
countries not bordering on France, it 
has supplied the largest contingent of 
emigrants. 


FRANCO-PoLIsH TREATY 


The masterpiece among these treaties 
was the agreement of September 3, 1919 
between France and Poland. Let us 
first notice the common features of 
nearly all the agreements, features pre- 
senting no special difficulty: 

Equality of treatment of national and 
foreign workers was explicitly affirmed 
with regard to both wages and social 
security. At that period social security 
was scarcely developed, consisting es- 
sentially in workmen’s compensation. 
But the agreement contained a clause 
(Article 4) similar to the most-fayored- 
nation clause in commercial treaties; 
any advantage granted in the future 
to foreigners under the jurisdiction of 
some other nation must be granted to 
the workers of the contracting nations. 
The Franco-Polish agreement brought 
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about new specifications relative-to as- 
sistance and social security. 

The application of these principles 
was satisfactory as far as the personal 
rights of the workers were concerned, 
but absolute equality in social legisla- 
tion was accorded only gradually to 
foreign workers.* Actually, this in- 
volves legislation that goes beyond. the 
matter of work and therefore beyond 
the terms of the agreement. . In no case 
-was an employer allowed to reduce his 
expenses by employing Polish workers 
in place of nationals. 

Each country was responsible for 
the application of provisions protect- 
ing workers. Complaints by foreigners 
were filed with the national administra- 
tion by the consular authorities. 

Regarding individual emigration, the 
agreement provided in principle for the 
right of every person to leave or to re- 
turn to his country at will. This was 
considered a civil right. However, a 
worker’s entrance into the receiving 
country was subject to the application 
of sanitary and police rules, and did 
` not confer on him the right to work in 
whatever occupation he chose. This is 
an important point. : 

Workers who appeared at the border 
without an employment contract were 
lodged free of charge in a center pro- 
vided for them while their employment 
was arranged. In case of an extended 
period of enforced idleness.in which no 
work could be found for these people, 
generally without trade skills, the re- 
ceiving government informed the other 
government of the situation through 
diplomatic channels. 

However, considering the distance be- 
tween France and Poland, the essen- 
tial question was collective recruitment. 
Since migration operated almost exclu- 


3 Particularly the allocation of a one-wage 
(salaire unique) grant to mothers of families 
who have wage-earning husbands but who 
are not themselves gainfully employed. 


sively from Poland into France, the 
names of these two countries will be 
substituted from now on for the terms 
“country of origin’ and “receiving 
country.” , 


~ 


From COUNTRY OF ORIGIN TO 
DESTINATION 


In order to study the mechanics of 
immigration one must follow the inverse 
order of migration and thus begin with 
France. 

The first problem was not one of 
actual recruiting but of placement. In- 
deed, it is necessary in all organized 
immigrations from distant countries to 
determine the destination point of the 
immigrants before undertaking expen- 
sive operations of recruitment and 
transportation. 

Employers. filled out applications 
indicating the number of workers 


. wanted, the line of business, the work- 


ing conditions, etc. (following a stand- 
ard contract conforming to the agree- 
ment). The application sometimes 
listed the names of the immigrants re- 
quested. Most often it was presented 
through the medium ‘of an employers’ 
association, of which the two most im- 
portant at the beginning were the Co: 
mittee of Coal Mines (Comité des hor ‘- 
léres) and the Central Office for Agri- 
cultural Labor (Office central de la 
main-d oeuvre agricole); in 1924 these _ 
two groups created the General Society 
of [agricultural and industrial] Immi- 
gration (Société générale d’immigra- 
tion), a joint-stock company that took 
care of all the services of hiring and 


transportation (not only for-Poland but 


also for other countries) and that be- 
came a veritable monopoly. Toward 
1930,, after the stabilization of the 
French franc and before the economic 
crisis that was to put an end to immi- 
gration, the price’ asked for a workerp 
was 600 francs (the equivalent of about 
150 working hours). 
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.Once approved by the Regional Em- | 


` ployment Office (Office départemental 
de placement), the applications were 
sent to the proper central administra- 
tion (Agriculture or Labor) to be ex- 
aminéd and, ‘if they conformed to the 
-bilateral agreement and to the needs of 
the labor market, to be sent on to the 
Polish Government. The Polish Emi- 
gration .Office, having received them 
through diplomatic channels, forwarded 
them to the Regional Employment Of- 
fices (Panstowy Urzad Posrednictwa 
Pracy) which had available labor. 
The would-be emigrants were then 
brought together, and SGI agents made 
the medical .and occupational selection. 
This was done by means of a rapid in- 
terview and an examination of the 
prints of tools on the hands of the emi- 
grants, or of skin deformities. Judicial 


control was entrusted to Polish judicial. 


authorities. Those accepted signed a 
contract written in French ‘and Polish 
and received the necessary identification 
papers and various hygienic attentions. 
At first, the contract signed in Poland 
bore the name of the employer; later, 
such designation was made in France, 
a ‘method that proved more practical, 


wien there were a sufficient number of 


enjigrants. 

Transportation, taken care of ‘through 
.the SGI or sometimes at the expense of 
. the immigrants,* was by way of train 

or boat. It was far from satisfactory, 
particularly during the early days of 
sea transportation. 


4 This seems to have been the“initial inten- 
tion. Later on, the immigrant being rarely in 
a position to pay for his voyage, its cost was 
advanced by the employer, who later with- 
held it from the immigrant’s wages. Still 
later the transportation cost was charged to 
the employer. In order to protect himself 
«gainst the possibility that a worker might 
- it his job prematurely, the employer with- 
held part of the wages during the first months, 
to be returned when the labor contract was 
fulfilled. 


Upon their arrival (at Toul by land, 
at Dunkirk or Le Havre by sea), the 
immigrants were given another medical 
examination and were directed either 
straight to the mines and industries or . 
to the Regional Employment Offices ° 
which assigned them to an employer. 

It must be added that special pro- 
visions of the Paris conference of June 
5, 1920 had to do with Polish workers 
from Westphalia who were anxious to 
quit Germany and come to France. 
This immigration was. arranged, almost 
entirely without government interven- 
tion, between the Committee: of Coal 
Mines in France ‘and the labor union 
Society of Polish Workers of Westphalia 
(Société des ouvriers polonais de West- 
phalie). 


NUMBER OF POLES IN FRANCE 


What was the number of Polish im- 
migrants admitted into France? From 


1920 to 1931, 411,660 have been re- 


corded, or about 34,000 per year, the . 
maximum being recorded in 1923 with 
57,000 and in 1926 (because of infla- 
tion and full employment) with 53,300; 
the lowest figure was in 1927 (a slight 
economic depression) with 9,900. The. 
number of Poles recorded by the 
French census rose from 46,700 in 1921 


‘to 309,000 in 1926 and 507,000 in 


1931, after which it fell to 422,000 in 
1936, because many Poles returned to 
the country ‘of origin or became natu- 
ralized French citizens. These immi- 
grants were to be found principally in 
the northern and eastern provinces of 
France. 


Pores COMPARATIVELY UNASSIMILABLE 


A most important problem, one not 
provided for by the Franco-Polish 
agreement, was that of education and, 
generally speaking, cultural assimila- 
tion. The 1919 agreement had provided 
only for the economic (and to a cer- 
tain extent the social) aspect of immi- 
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gration; the demographic consequences 
had not, been touched upon. 
When a goodly group of children 


. speaking only Polish came to the at- 


tention of the authorities, the problem 
became evident. The French legisla- 
tion alone was applicable. Although 


- - the law of October 30, 1886 anticipated 
“special instances of schools assigned 


exclusively to the children of foreigners 


residing in France,” this provision ap- 


plied only to seasonal’ schools in tourist 
centers; foreign workers taking up resi- 
dence en masse in certain regions had 
not been foreseen. 

The Poles, accustomed to two cen- 


_ turies of struggle against Germanization 


or Russification, insisted upon the cre- 
ation of Polish schools. This conflict 
was aggravated by a religious question 


‘and hinged on the quarrel, unresolved 


in France, between public secular teach- 
ing and private religious instruction. 

The Franco-Polish agreement of April 
17, 1924 established. the principle of 
compulsory education, without granting 
the demands ‘already voiced. Actually, 
however, although the Poles were not 
accorded full satisfaction, certain French 
practices were considerably modified: 
courses in Polish were added in private 
and even in public schools in the form 
of supplementary studies. 
Polish monitors gave special lessons to 
20,000 children. 

At the same time a great effort was 
made by the Poles to maintain their na- 
tional character; 138 Polish organiza- 
tions were officially recognized as being 
particularly concerned with immigrants. 
The Polish Protection (Opicka Polska) 
performed a social service of undis- 
guised nationalistic design, illustrating 
once again the efficacy of the clergy in 
opposing the assimilation of a compact 
minority. 

The experience was conclusive: While 
the. Italiaris, scattered throughout the 


. entire -French territory and having no 
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schools at their disposal, were on the 
way to being assimilated in spite of an 
intense Fascist propaganda, the Poles— 
more closely knit, with their own na- 
tional teaching, and speaking a lan- 
guage totally different from French— 
remained sufficiently attached to their 
native land to return in large num- 
bers, in 1946-47, in answer to the call 
of the Polish Popular Republic, even 
though living conditions were much 
poorer there. 

As a typical example of organized im- 
migration, the settlement of Poles in 
France between the two wars teaches 
profitable lessons to which we shall re- 
turn later on. 


ITALIAN EMIGRATION TO FRANCE 


The Italian emigration to France, oc- 
casioned by an important difference of 
demographic densities or, more pre- 
cisely, pressures between these . two 
‘countries and by their ethnic kinship, 
ran afoul of strong opposition on the. 
part of the Fascist government. To 
begin with, the Italian Government, in 
the period between the two wars, op- 
posed recruiting ‘services and the dis- 
patching of French missions into Italian 
territory. The Italian authorities (the 
Central Directorate for Emigration and 
the regional services) provided trans- 
portation for the emigrants, upon com- 
pliance with a great many conditions, 
‘to the French frontier where the medi- 
cal and professional selection took 
place. Many emigrants, too, went di- 
rectly to the bureaus located at the 
border. 

The costs of the voyage from the 
place of residence in Italy were paid by 
the employer, but at times they were 
advanced by the worker. 

From 1920 to 1931, 594,020 Italians 
were counted entering "France, but these 
figures are much less reliable than those 
concerning the Poles. The census data’ 
give the number of Italians in France 
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as rising from 451,000 in 1921 to 
760,000 in 1926 and 807,000 in 1931, 
from which it dropped to 720,000 in 
1936. 
much larger than is shown by census 
figures, because of very extensive natu- 
ralization, deaths, etc. — 

Just after the Second World War, 
the two governments undertook negotia- 
tions for an organized migration. The 
provisions of the Franco-Italian accord 
of March: 21, 1947 should be noted for 
the following innovations: 

The emigrants recruited by the Italian 
authorities, “in agreement with the 
French Immigration Office,’ are di- 
rected to centers in Italian territory 
where the occupational and medical se- 
lections are made jointly by competent 
Italian authorities and representatives 
of the French Immigration Office. Quali- 
fied representatives of the Italian Gov- 
ernment may follow the activity of 
similar centers in French territory. 
Labor unions of the two countries are 
represented in the French and Italian 
centers. 

All expenses are paid by the French 
Government. Italian workers in France 
may send up to 40 per cent of their 
wages to Italy, despite exchange con- 
trols. Family allowances are paid to 
the families of the workers, even if the 
families reside in Italy. 

Two permanent technical commis- 
sions, one in Rome, the other in Paris, 
are called on to supervise the applica- 
tion of the agreement. 
ployers are almost entirely eliminated 
from the organization, since the Na- 
tional Office of Immigration in France 
has a monopoly on the importation of 
workers. 

In practice, the Franco-Italian agree- 
ment has not proved satisfactory; fig- 
ures reached have been much below the 
estimates. Many deceptions have been 
worked, on the part of both employers 
and employees. Returns to Italy were 


The number of immigrants is - 


Thus the em- 
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reported and also irregular entries, 
sometimes on a large scale. 

The framers of the agreement seem 
to have aimed at a too high degree of 
organization, one demanding very con- 
siderable resources. It is certain that, 
in their desire for an immigration con- 
forming perfectly to government views, 
they did not give due consideration to 
individual initiative. Both governments 
at first opposed nominated immigra- 
tion, that is, of specific individual 
volunteers who made arrangements di- 
rectly with an employer. Experience 
has shown that this category of immi- 
grants is the most satisfactory. In the 
course of events the error was recog- 
nized, at first by the Italians and then, 
with more hesitation, by the French. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


-These immigration treaties have been 
in existence long enough to warrant a 
preliminary conclusion regarding the 
lessons to be drawn from them. We 
have in mind particularly the follow- 
ing points: 

- 1. The principle of equality of treat- 

` ment of national and foreign workers 

for the protection of both has been 
definitely established. However, this 
equality of treatment with respect to 
specific work does not imply that for- ` 
eign workers can be admitted to every 
occupation. 

2. Equality with respect to social 
legislation has likewise been established, 
and at the present time has progressed 
to the point of paying samiy allow- 
ances abroad. 

3. The controversy is ibetacen or- 
ganization and individual initiative. 

Circumstances must be generously taken 
into account, particularly in regard to 
the occupations concerned; for instance, 
organization should prevail if the mines 
are involved, and individual immigra-. 
tion if it is a question of agricultural 
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work. However, for individual immi- 
gration to work satisfactorily, a pre- 
liminary group of immigrants from the 
same country must already be installed 

- and must in some way prepare the way 
for those who follow.: Thus an immi- 
gration strongly organized in the be- 
ginning can be recommended, followed 
by more liberal measures once the ma- 
chinery is working smoothly. 

4. The treaties thus far concluded 
have been inspired by economic rather 
than demographic considerations, or, 
more exactly, by considerations of the 
immediate future, without long-run pro- 
visions. í . 

5. Immigration concentrated at cer- 
tain points and availing itself of cul- 
tural liberties runs the risk of forming 
national minorities that cannot be as- 
similated. i 


It must likewise be noted that, con- 
trary to the other. nations which, sup- 
port immigration, France is an old 
country, and that the immigrations into 
France of the past thirty years have 
principally aimed. at filling the gaps 
made by wars or. by inland migrations. 
Because of this, new investments to be 
undertaken were relatively moderate. 
Now, however, Italian and German im- 
migration has, since the war, run up 
against the housing shortage. The 
problem of preliminary investments en- 
counters still greater difficulties. Itself 
an investment (wherever the necessity 
for it is recognized), immigration pre- 
sents a problem of international credit 
that has not yet been solved or éven 
raised in the bilateral treaties concluded 
thus far, although it is one that will be- 
come paramount. 
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America’s Migration Treaties During World War II* 


By WILBERT E. Moore 


HE United States has never been 

self-sufficient in manpower. Since 
the establishment of the original colo- 
nies, the domestic supply of labor has 
been augmented in one way or another 
by immigrant workers. Until the First 
World War the European immigrant 
was a major source of additional man- 
power, and migratory trends were ap- 


proximately responsive to the American — 


labor market. Despite many. private 
and largely exploitative ventures in the 
active recruitment of immigrant work- 
ers, it was not until the United States 
entered World War II that any large- 
scale and governmentally sponsored ar- 
rangement was made for securing for- 
eign workers to bolster American pro- 
ductive manpower. = 

Following the virtual cessation of Eu- 
ropean immigration for settlement, a 
consequence of the First World War 
confirmed by the stringent Immigration 
Act of 1924, immigrant workers came 
almost entirely from the Western Hemi- 
sphere and for a temporary period. It 


and enter as permanent residents. Many 
others crossed the border illegally (the 
“wet backs”) in response to the greater 
opportunities in the United States, and 
not uncommonly with the connivance 
of American employers ‘seeking addi- 
tional and cheaper farm labor. 

The development of a pattern of sea- 
sonal employment in commercial agri- 
culture, with a typically south-to-north 
route in following fruit and vegetable 
harvests, thus created a demand for 
migratory labor suited to temporary 
utilization of immigrant workers who 
would return to their native farms and 
villages when their services were no 


. longer in demand. This temporary im- 
‘migration of Mexican workers has thus 


tapped a reserve manpower pool with- 
out incurring on the part of American 
employers or communities any major 
responsibilities for the workers’ security 
and support in off-seasons and lean 
years. It is against this background 


-that there arose soon after American 


was especially during the interwar years ` 


that the temporary or permanent im- 
migration of Mexican workers figured 
prominently in the development of com- 
mercial agriculture in the southwest. 
As the immigration quotas did not ap- 
ply to the American continents, many 
Mexicans were able to meet the qualita- 
tive provisions of the immigration laws 


*From the Office of Population Research, 
Princeton University. Part of the research 
upon which this paper is based was under- 
taken in connection with a project sponsored 
by the Institute of World “Affairs and sub- 
sidized by The Viking Fund. ; 

1See A. Ross Eckler and Jack Zlotnick, in 
this volume. 
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entrance into the war various proposals 
for organized recruitment of Mexican 
agricultural workers to close the gap 
between increased production goals and 
diminished manpower for farm employ- 
ment. 


° 


MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Thus the first and largest group of 
alien workers - officially recruited for 
American employment during World 
War II, the Mexican agricultural labor- 
ers, represented simply a continuation 
on a larger and more systematic scale 


‘of employment patterns already estab- 


lished in the southwest. Late in 1941 
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various governmental agencies started 
‘ discussions concerning the recruitment 
of additional Mexican workers. These 
discussions reached the stage of diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Mexican 
Government early in 1942, and an 
agreement was reached between the two 
governments, effective in August 1942. 
Recruitment by American authorities 
started in September, and continued 
with only brief interruptions until after 
the end of the war. Indeed, Congress 
has in 1948, by Public Law No. 893, 
established the recruitment of agricul- 
tural workers in the. Western Hemi- 
sphere on a peacetime basis. 

The intergovernmental agreements, 
which initially provided for a maximum 
recruitment at any one time of 50,000 
Mexican nationals and subsequently al- 
lowed a total of 75,000, were confirmed 
in American legislation by Public Law 
No. 45 in 1943 and Public Law No. 229 
in 19442 
framework for the temporary admission 

‘of farm workers under conditions not 
applicable to regular immigrants. Thus 
the workers recruited in Mexico were 
exempted from the head tax and the 
literacy test. The prohibition on im- 
portation of alien workers under con- 


tract, which was designed to correct the 


abuses of private recruiting, was per- 
force waived on behalf of these workers 
whose contracts were essentially deter- 
mined and enforced by the two govern- 
ments. Upon arrival in the United 
States the Mexican workers, who were 


2 The present summary is based in the main 
on the following sources: United States De- 
partment of Justice, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Annual Report, 1943, pp. 
9-10; 1944, pp. 10-11; 1945, p. 14; idem, 
“Foreign Workers for American Agriculture,” 
Monthly Review, 1: 6-10, July 1943; idem, 
“Labor Imported from Western Hemisphere 
Countries,” Monthly Review, 2: 50-51, Oc- 
tober 1944; Robert C. Jones, Mexican War 
Workers in the United States (Washington: 
Division of Labor and Social Information, 
Pan American Union, 1948). 


‘These provided the legal” 


supplied with identification cards by 
the American authorities, were exempted 
from the provisions of the Alien Regis- 
tration Act, and were not subject to 
American Selective Service. 

‘The alien workers were guaranteed . 
transport and subsistence from the point 
of recruitment to the point of employ- 
ment, and repatriation when their con- 
tracts were terminated. They were as- 
sured wages and conditions of labor 
equal to those of comparable American 
workers, and were free to join unions 
if they so desired. The alien laborers 
were not to be used to displace Ameri- 
can workers. A small measure of finan- 
cial security was gained by the pro- 
vision that one-tenth of the stipulated 
wages was to be withheld for payment 
in Mexico, D. F. upon the worker’s re- 
patriation. The Mexicans’ places of 
employment were subject to inspection 


by Mexican consular officials. 


3 The international migration of contract 
workers in conformity with bilateral treaties 
is by no means new. Of a great many such 
agreements, outstanding ones have been those 
between France and a number of European 
countries, especially Poland and Italy, for 
temporary and permanent labor migration; 
the agreement between Italy and Argentina 
for seasonal migration to the latter; the, mi- 
gration of Poles to Germany; the migration 
from Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa) 
and several British African territories to the 
gold mines of the Union of South Africa. 
For a systematic summary of migration trea- 
ties, now outdated but comprehensive up to 
its time of publication, see International La- 
bor Office, Migration Laws and Treaties, 
Studies and Reports, Series O, No. 3, Vol. III, 
International Treaties and Conventions, Ge- 
neva, 1929. See also the paper by Alfred 
Sauvy, in this volume. The treaties that ar- 
ranged for the importation of temporary 
workers into the United States from Mexico 
and several British Caribbean colonies were in 


‘general conformity with the recommended 


Draft Convention sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. See International 
Labor Conference, Twenty-fifth Session, Ge- 
neva, 1939, Report 1I, Recruiting, Placing. 
and Conditions of Labour (Equality of Treat- 
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Recruitment in Mexico 


Both the actual recruiting in Mexico 
and the general allocation of laborers 
and supervision of contracts in the 
United States were under the control of 
the War Food Administration of the 
` United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Through the co-operation of the 
Mexican Government, recruiting was 
undertaken in Mexico, D: F. There 
representatives not only of the recruit- 
ing agency but also of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and the Pub- 
lic Health Service examined applicants, 
issued identification cards to those se- 
lected, and arranged for their trans- 
portation to employment centers north 
of the border. , 

The Mexican Government, in accord- 
ance with the 1942 treaty, maintained 
control over the process of recruitment 
to the extent necessary to protect its na- 
tionals—thus the insistence upon Ameri- 
' can governmental supervision and, bar- 


ring of private recruitment in view of . 


‘previous experience with discriminatory 
practices by American employers. More- 
over, the Mexican Government natu- 


rally sought to protect its own man- . 


power situation, and would not agree 
to the recruitment of workers from 
areas and occupations where labor short- 
ages existed. 

As the original agreement with the 
Mexican Government was concluded in 
August of 1942 after the main peak of 


seasonal labor demand, and the ad- _ 


ministration of the recruiting in Mexico 


took some time to establish on a large-:, 


scale basis, only some 4,000 Mexican 
workers were brought to the United 
States in 1942. The recruitment was 
considerably expanded during 1943, 
over 52,000 Mexican farm workers be- 
ing imported during the year, with a 


ment) of Migrant Workers, Geneva: Interna- 
tional Labor Office, 1939, 


seasonal peak of some 36,000 at one 
time employed or available for work. 


Expansion 


The program was further expanded 
in 1944 and 1945. The largest number 
of Mexican farm workers under the in- 
ternational agreement at any one time 
was 67,860, around August 1, 1944. 
During 1945, the only full year for 
which complete monthly figures are 
readily available, the number of offi- 
cially imported Mexican agricultural la- 
borers at work or available for work, 
ranged from 21,515 in February to 


.63,131 in July, with a monthly average 


for the year of 41,397. The recruitment 
continued after -1945, but again on a 
reduced scale. 

Although the Mexican treaty mi- 
grants, who constituted the majority of 
all imported agricultural workers, rep- 
resented only a small fraction of the 
total wage earners in ‘American agricul- 
ture, they provided a strategic addition 
to American farm. manpower. Accord- 
ing to Jones, the contract farm laborers 
from Mexico comprised 2.09 per cent 
of the wage earners on farms on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, but the proportion was 
8.9 per cent in the Pacific States and 
5.18 per cent in the Mountain States. 
The Mexicans, in other words, were of 
primary importance especially in the 
states that had utilized spontaneous mi- 
grants before the war. The one notable’ 
exception was the case of Texas, where 
the treaty migrants were not sent, be- 
cause of the objection’ of the Mexican 
Government to the discriminatory prac- 
tices long common in that state. 

Partly because of the organized char- 
acter of the recruitment in Mexico, and 
partly no doubt because of the location 


4See Jones, of. cit. note 2 supra, p. 24; 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Farm Labor, 
April 17, 1944, pp. 8-9. 

5 Jones, op. cit. note 2 supra, p. 41. 
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of the recruitment center in Mexico, 
D. F., the bulk of the migrants came 
from central Mexico, rather than from 
the northern tier of states from which 
the spontaneous migrants had primarily 
originated. According to a study by 
the Mexican Department of Labor and 
Social Welfare, the largest proportion 
of treaty migrants to the United States 
in each year, 1943-45, came from the 
Distrito Federal, that is, essentially 
from Mexico, D. F., where the recruit- 
ment station was‘located. Other im- 
. portant states of emigration varied from 
year to year. They included Michoa- 
cán on the southwest coast, and Agua- 
scalientes, Guanajuato, and Zacatecas, 
all in central Mexico. No major part 
of the country was completely unrepre- 
sented.® à 

` Both because of the greater numbers 
involved, and because of their wider 
distribution throughout Mexico, the cul- 
tural effects of the experience of the 
returned Mexican migrants were cer- 
tainly greater than in the case of the 
prewar migrants from just south of the 
border. 


West INDIAN AND OTHER AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKERS 


Subsequent to the agreement with. 


Mexico for the importation of farm 
workers under, contracts supervised’ by 
--the American Government, continued 
manpower shortages in agriculture 
prompted further treaties of the same 
sort. An agreement was reached with 
the colonial authorities in the Bahamas 
in March 1943; with Jamaica in April 
1943; and with Barbados early in 1944. 
The number of workers from the Ba- 


hamas varied from 3,000 to 6,000 in the . 


period 1943-45, with a monthly aver- 
age in 1945 of 4,986. The numbers re- 


8 México, Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién 
Social, Dirección de Previsión Social, Los 
Braceros (México, 1946), especially pp. 60-61. 


cruited from Jamaica were more vari- 
able, ranging from just over 2,000 to 
21,000 in the same two-year period, 
with much sharper seasonal peaks. 
During 1945 the monthly average was 
9,934.7 Farm laborers from Barbados 
during the war‘and from British Hon- 
duras admitted’. under : postwar legisla- 
tion were very few in comparison with - 
the major groups of treaty migrants. 

Owing both to geographical proximity 
and to prewar labor patterns, the West 
Indian workers were principally ‘em- 
ployed in the South and along the At- 
lantic Seaboard. They represented an 
especially important element in vege- 
table and fruit harvests in Florida. 

In the period 1944-45 small’ numbers 
of agricultural workers were recruited 
in Newfoundland under stipulations 
similar to those applied to Mexican and 
West Indian contract workers. Dur- 
ing 1945 the number of Newfoundland- 
ers under the international agreement 
varied from approximately 700 to 1,000, 
with a monthly average of 922. For a 
brief time in 1945 a little over 3,000 
Canadians were also brought in, but 
this program was not continued. 


MEXICAN RAILROAD WORKERS 


In an agreement between the United 
States and Mexico concluded on April 
29, 1943, there was added to the al- 
ready existing program of recruitment 
of farm workers a comparable arrange- 
ment with regard to nonagricultural 
workers. As a matter of fact, the 
Mexican Government limited the use 
of its nationals to employment on rail- 
roads. The reasons for this limitation 
are not entirely clear, but it- may be 
supposed that it was prompted pri- 
marily by difficulties of Mexican con- 
sular supervision in the United States 
had the workers been widely scattered 
in manufacturing and other occupations. 

7 For sources, see note 4. supra. 
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As in the case of the agricultural _ 


‘workers, the recruiting, selection, and 
examination of potential railroad work- 
ers was carried on in Mexico by Ameri- 
can authorities. This program was un- 
der the general supervision of the War 
Manpower Commission, with actual de- 
tails of transportation and assignment 
‘to employing railroads in the United 
States undertaken by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. i 
The agreement in 1943 set a mazi- 
mum number of Mexican railroad work- 
ers at 50,000, which, as in the case of 
farm laborers, was later increased to 
75,000. Because of a high turnover 
owing to a variety of causes, continuous 
recruitment was necessary in order to 
approximate at any time the maximum 
number allowed by the treaty. 
The provisions of the agreement with 
respect to the exemption of contract im- 
migrants from several provisions of the 
migration laws, their repatriation, and 
the prohibition on their use to displace 
or reduce the hours of work of domestic 
workers were in all respects comparable 
to the stipulations relating to farm la- 
borers previously summarized. 
Almost all of .the Mexican railroad 
workers were assigned to maintenance- 
of-way work. American railroads have 
indeed a long history of dependence 
on unskilled immigrant track workers, 
whether Chinese or European, and the 
railroads of the southwest had for some 
time partly relied upon American-born 
or immigrant Mexicans. This type of 
work, in “section gangs,” is admirably 
suited to easy supervision even of un- 
skilled workers who do not speak the 
employer’s language. 
_ Unlike the ordinary situation in agri- 

culture, the railroads utilize a large 
number of semiskilled and skilled work- 
men, so that questions arose as to the 
possible opportunities of contract mi- 
grants for higher-paying: positions with 
the same employer. Although some few 


promotions were allowed, they were for 
the most part prevented not only by the 
actual lack of skills on the part of the 
workers but also by the seniority sys- 
tem universally practiced in railroad 
employment and by the stringent appli- 
cation by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion of the provision that domestic 
workers, if any were available, must be 
given first consideration? 

During the entire period of recruit- 
ment of Mexican railroad workers from 
May 1943 to August 1945, a total’ of 
135,283 workers were delivered to the 
United States? On July 1, 1944 there 
were 36,324 contract immigrants work- 
ing for 29 railroads, and a year later 
there were 64,999 working for 36 rail- 
roads.° 

_Although, like the Mexican farm 
workers, the track workers did not rep- 
resent a major proportion of even the 
unskilled workers in their employment 
category, the general labor shortage 
made this additional manpower of con- 
siderable importance. This importance 
is given added point by the fact that 
despite a fairly wide geographical dis- 
tribution, the gréater proportion of the 
Mexicans were assigned to the western 
roads. At the end of 1944 it was re- 
ported that over half of the contract 
workers then employed were working 
for two companies—the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe, and the Southern 


Pacific. 


8 See Jones, op. cit. note 2 supra, pp. 32-33. 

9? Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of 
Employment and Claims, Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of the Board of Connection with . 
the Employment of Mexican Labor, Employ- 
ment Service Bulletin No. 36, revised February 
1, 1944. 

10 War Manpower Commission, Memoran- 
dum from John D. Coatés, Chief, Foreign La- 
bor Section, to J. Bradley Haight, Chief, In- 
dustrial Allocation Division; Subject: Annual 
Report—Foreign Labor Program; undated, 
probably late 1945. 

11 Jones, of. cit note 2 supra, p. 40. 
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A 
EXPERIMENT WITH INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


Unlike the situation in agriculture 
and the railroads, where unskilled gang 
labor is common and the immigrant 
workers could be used in homogeneous 
groups, manufacturing establishments 
ordinarily require either a greater mini- 
mum of skill or at least a greater di- 
versification of work force. Despite 
these difficulties in using groups of im- 
ported unskilled workers, agreements 
were reached with the authorities in the 
three British colonies of Jamaica, Bar- 
bados, and British -Honduras for the 
importation and employment of un- 
skilled workers for industrial establish- 
ments where acute labor shortages ex- 
isted. , ; . 
During the fiscal year from July 1, 

1944 to June 30, 1945, which repre- 

sented almost the entire period that 
West Indian natives were brought to 
the United States under industrial con- 
tracts, 6,830 Jamaicans, 7,056 Barbadi- 
ans, and 1,243 British Hondurans were 
directly recruited for factory labor, and 
an additional 5,465 Jamaicans were 
transferred from agriculture under the 
supervision of the War Food Adminis- 
tration to the industrial program under 
the War Manpower Commission. Thus 
20,594 ‘workers were engaged in this 
phase of the treaty program, of whom 

12,295 were Jamaicans.?* , 

Since a principal criterion for deter- 
mining the need for contract migrants 
was the unavailability of domestic work- 
ers for the jobs open, it is understand- 

‘able that the West Indian workers were 
assigned to the least desirable jobs in 
industries not favored by American 
workmen. Thus it was reported that at 
the end of June 1945, the 16,346 West 
Indian industrial employees were dis- 


12 Source: Memorandum cited in note 10 
supra. 
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tributed by industry in the following 
proportions: +8 ; 


Indusiry Per Cent 
Chemicals 7.4 
Food 18.9 
Foundries 25.2 
Lumber - 16.1 
Ordnance 11.2 
Steel 2.2 
Textiles 2.7 
“Miscellaneous 16.3 

100.0 


Although these workers constituted 
only a minute proportion of the total 
number of American workers in manu- 
facturing establishments during the lat- 
ter part of the war period, they repre- 
sent an important experiment in man- 
power utilization. The experience with 
these’ workers is not only related to 


the much broader problem of recruit- 


ment of industrial labor in undeveloped 
areas,* but is also of possible practical 
significance in any planning for future 
emergency manpower utilization. It is 
accordingly fortunate that an intensive 
study of the use of contract migrants 
from Jamaica was made by the United 
States Department of Labor, and some 
of the findings of that study are briefly 
summarized in the following paragraphs, 


The Jamaican experience 


The Jamaican workers had limited or 
no industrial background, and were in- 
troduced into “going concerns” not es- 
pecially set up to utilize unskilled na- 


13 Ibid. 
14See Wilbert E. Moore, “Primitives and 


Peasants in Industry,” Social Research, 15: . 


44-81, March 1948; reprinted as an Occasional 
Paper of the Institute of World Affairs. 

15 See George E. Sadler, “Wartime Utiliza- 
tion of Jamaicans in United States Industrial 
Establishments,” Monthly Labor Review, 61: 
848-57, Dec. 1945. i 
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tive laborers. This meant not only 
that they were primarily assigned to the 
least skilled jobs, but even at these jobs 
they commonly had to be: given more 
instruction and supervision than had 
been the experience with domestic work- 
ers, In this regard it is noteworthy that 
“unskilled” is a highly relative term, 
and must be defined operationally in 
terms of commonly available labor sup- 
ply. In other words, the floor on skills 
is likely to be higher in a developed 
economy than in an undeveloped one. 
Thus the Jamaicans were found to have 
a more limited transferability even at 
nominally unskilled levels than had 
previously available domestic laborers, 
and in some plants the immigrant work- 
ers were found to be more tempera- 
mental and harder to direct, and to 
have less initiative and foresight about 
work assignments. Their pace of work 
tended to be slower and steadier than in 
the case of domestic workers. 

On the other hand, these workers 
were used precisely in a period of acute 
labor shortage, when the “threshold .of 
employability” for all workers had been 
considerably lowered. The imported 
workers thus compared more favorably 


with domestic workers then available’ 


than with prewar laborers, to which the 
organization of the plants was still es- 
sentially oriented. Very few were able 


to advance to higher levels of skill and. 


pay, partly because of seniority provi- 
sions and partly because of the actual 
length of training required. Yet it was 
found that job performance of these 
workers was commonly better on light 
unskilled and semiskilled jobs than on 
the heavier labor for which they were 
primarily’ recruited. 

. A few other small groups of nonagri- 
cultural workers were brought to the 
United States under international agree- 
. ments, but none of these represented 

the radical shift in type of labor at- 


tempted with the West Indians. ‘Thus, 
some 250 Newfoundlanders were, re- 
cruited for unskilled mine labor, 200 in 
mica mines and 50 in copper mines. 
Permission was also granted to import 
425 Chinese cooks from Mexico.® A 
larger and considerably more important 
group of contract immigrants were the 
Canadian woodsmen who worked in the 
forests of New England. The Canadian 
Government originally agreed in the 
summer of 1942 to the recruitment of 
3,700 timber workers; this was later in- 
creased to 5,060 in November 1944, and 
to 5,742 in January 1945. This labor 
was characterized by extremely high 
turnover; for example, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service reported that 
during the 1943—44 fiscal year, “11,326 
woodsmen were admitted to keep about 
3,000 at work.” 2” 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR MANPOWER 
UTILIZATION 


` The recent American experience with 
the use of temporary immigrant labor 
under bilateral agreements teaches a 
number of important lessons concerning 
manpower utilization. These lessons 
may have something more than merely 
academic significance not only in case 
of any future military emergency but 
also in rational manpower allocation for 
any other purpose. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the use of imported labor was the wider 
recruitment in the area of origin and 
the wider dispersion ‘in the United 
States than would have occurred with 
spontaneous and unplanned migration. 
The labor market in fact is never so 
sensitive nor its components so mobile 
as economic doctrine assumes. Even if 


16 See Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Annual Report, 1944, p. 11. 

17 Fbid., p. 12. See also Harry R. Landis, 
“Canadian Woodsmen in Maine Forests,” Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service Monthly 


` Review, 1 (9): 9-12, March 1944, 
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the dislocations are only the result of 
time lags in the adjustment of labor 
* supply to labor demand, time is a valu- 
able, scarce, and wasting resource. The 
cost of planning, administration, and 
actual assignment of migrant laborers 
to areas of acute labor shortage may 
well have been “economic” in view of 
the time thereby gained. : 
In an abstract sense, it is quite. pos- 
sible that American manpower during 
the war would have been adequate with- 
out outside additions. In the absence 
of complete manpower allocation and 
control, a strategic reserve of workers 
such as the treaty migrants may be 
much the simplest procedure for getting 
workers of certain types to the places 
where the domestic supply is least ade- 
quate. Just the cost of transportation 
is likely to be a formidable barrier to 
the spontaneous and unassisted move- 
ment of unskilled workers in response 
to greater opportunities at distant 
places. f 
These considerations are given added 
point precisely by the nature of the la- 
bor for which most of the immigrants 
were recruited. The acute shortage of 
workers for agriculture and for rail- 
road, track work was largely the result 
of expanding employment opportunities, 
even for unskilled workers, at more 
highly paid jobs. The immigrant work- 
ers thus came in essentially at the bot- 
_tom of the occupational distribution, 
and, unlike domestic workers, most of 
them ‘had to stay there. The formal 
agreements provided that immigrant 
workers had to be paid the same wages 
as paid to domestic workers iz the same 
job classification. The “equal treat- 
ment” was in one notable respect more 


formal than real, namely, that the im- 
ported workers were not free to move 
to higher-paying jobs in other indus- 
tries. This was no doubt largely due 
to the problems of supervision and, es- 
pecially in the case of the Mexicans, 
consular inspection. However, it may 
also have reflected a more or less im- 
plicit ethnic discrimination. In any 
event, some flexibility in labor supply 
and even some skills were lost by the 
very nature of the work organization. 
The obverse side of this coin also de- 
Serves attention: the contract immi- 
grants by virtue of the watchfulness of 
their home governments were somewhat 
better protected than were the most dis- 
advantaged groups of American workers. 

Whatever may have been the effects 
of American employment on the con- 
sumption patterns and new orientations 
toward wage labor, the returning mi- 
grants had very few skills to contribute 
to economic development in their na- 
tive lands. l 
- With the exception of the limited 
group of West Indians assigned to in- 
dustrial establishments, the wartime ex- 
perience with imported workers casts 
very little light on the potentialities for 
a diversified recruitment and allocation 
of manpower throughout the American 
Continent, should such a goal seem 
feasible and necessary. In principle, 
there is no reason to suppose that work- 
ers outside the continental limits of the 
United States are suitable only for un- 
skilled gang labor. It would appear 
that the advantage of labor migration 
under bilateral treaties would be greatly . 
enhanced for the countries of origin by 
the opportunity for development of new 
skills among their workers. 


Wilbert E. Moore, Ph.D., Princeton, New Jersey, is associate professor of sociology 
and research associate in the Office of Population Research, Princeton University. He ` 
formerly taught at Harvard University and Pennsylvania State College. He is author of 
Economic Demography of Eastern and Southern Europe (1945) and Industrial Relations ' 
and the Social Order (1946), and joint editor of Twentieth Century Sociology (1945). 


‘. International Implications of American 
Immigration Policy 


By PAUL WERS 


TNTIL 1882 the United’ States had 


virtually no immigration restric- 


tions. Come one, come all was its 
policy. The policy was dictated in part 
by the tremendous natural resources of 
the United States and the need for la- 
bor to assist in their development. 
Frontier settlement was progressing; 
new industries were emerging and mass 
production methods being developed; 
roads, canals, railroads, and lines of 
communication established. All this re- 
quired manpower, trained technicians, 
adventurous capitalists. Immigration 
was the answer. 

To other countries the policy was 
beneficial also. The United States 
served as a safety valve against exces- 
sive economic and social pressures at 
home. Ambitious and restless spirits 
as well as those who were just plain 
hungry could relieve their lot by de- 
parture for America. Crop failures, re- 
ligious persecution, overcrowding with 
low living standards, and political dis- 
satisfaction were among the leading 
reasons for migration to America. Those 
who did not go, often found profitable 
investment opportunities or markets for 
their goods through friends who did. 
- Thus at the outset a policy of no re- 
strictions was on the whole a good 
policy for all concerned. 


EARLY OBJECTIONS TO MIGRATION. 


Even during this stage there were 


those both in the United States and . 


abroad who voiced objections to the 
flow of migrants. Although their views 
were not to have a dominant influence 
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on national migration policies until 
nearly half a century later, they are of 
interest because they show the deep- 
rooted nature and persistence of pro- 
tests against both immigration and 
emigration. 


In the United States 


In the United States objections were 
founded on various economic, social, 
and political grounds. The influx of 
migrants, who were mostly unskilled 
laborers, was «believed even then by 
some to constitute a danger to the jobs 
and wage scales of American workers. 
The tendency of immigrants to settle in 
cities, especially on the Eastern Sea- 
board, was deplored. Objections were 
made to the congested living conditions 
of immigrants’ and their potential dan- 
ger to the health and accepted morals 
of the community at large. Evidence 
was adduced to show the heavy burden 
of alien pauperism and complaints were 
frequent that paupers and criminals 
were assisted by officials of other coun- 
tries to emigrate to the United States.’ 


In Great Britain 


In Europe, there were many who did 
not believe that emigration to the 
United States was an unmitigated bless- 
ing, especially to those left behind. 
After the Revolutionary War, England 
viewed emigration to America in a new 
light. The United States was no longer 
a colony, but might one day be a rival 
power. Fears were expressed over the 

1Edith Abbott, Historical Aspects of ‘the 


Immigration Problem: Select Documents, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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“ruinous drain of the most useful part 
of the population of the United King- 
dom.”? The view was advanced that 
emigration costs money and diminishes 
_capital which otherwise might provide 
employment at home.: This argument 
was attacked in England and America 
by Gibbon Wakefield, who believed 
Great Britain should promote emigra- 
tion. Others advocated encouraging 
emigration to Canada and other English 
colonies in preference to the United 
States. One such proposal (1842) was 
. for a resident agent in New York 


whose whole time should be employed in 
communicating with, and affording to, emi- 
‘grants from Great Britain, great numbers 
of whom are always at that city, both on 
their way from this country, and on their 
return, and are unable to obtain authentic 
information there, of the advantages of- 
fered to settlers in the British prov- 
inces... 8 


The proposal was not adopted, partly 
because Her Majesty’s consul in New 
York was able to supply such informa- 
tion to those applying to him. 


In Ireland 


Public opinion in Ireland regarding 
the benefits of migration to America 
was ‘also divided. It was generally con- 
ceded that the emigrant himself would 
benefit, particularly if he avoided’ the 
pitfall of settling on the Eastern Sea- 
board and. migrated to the interior 
where opportunities for employment and 
advancement were greater. On the 
other hand, some regarded continued 
emigration as a “diminution of every 
` source of material wealth and a with- 


2From a London newspaper (June 27, 
1816) reprinted in Niles’ Weekly Register, x, 
412, and in Edith Abbott, op. cit. note 1 
supra, p. 223. . i 

3 Letter from Charles Franks of the Canada 
Company to Lord Stanley, colonial secretary. 
Reprinted in Edith Abbott, of. cit. note 1 
supra, p. 279, 


drawal of the motive power from the 
great engine of national prosperity.” ¢ 


In Germany 


The German view toward emigration 
was similar but, apparently on the part 
of some writers at least, was colored by 
a desire that emigrants maintain close 
ties with the homeland. The growing ` 
belief in Germany that if. emigration 
were to benefit the homeland it must 
be colonial in nature, was commented 
on by United States Consul Schoenle. 
Writing from Barmen, Germany, in 
1881 he pointed out that the unprece- 
dented exodus was engaging the at- 
tention of the Imperial Chancellor, who 
estimated that in that year alone the 
army had been deprived of 20 thousand 
young men. According to Schoenle, 
private agencies were being established 
to 


organize settlements on a large scale in 
foreign territories, where Germans should 
remain dependent, to a certain degree, on 
the fatherland, and where the national 
spirit and customs -should be upheld and 
cultivated, and German manufactures be 
consumed, and thus use the transatlantic 
brothers in the economical interests of the 
mother country.? ` 


Lack oF PROTECTION FOR IMMIGRANTS 


The continuous flow of immigrants is 
itself proof that, on the whole, immi- 
grants found themselves better off in 
the United States than in the mother 
country. Nevertheless, the immigrant 
was frequently the target of sharp prac- 
tices by the unscrupulous both before 


-4See John McKane in an article entitled 
“What Are the Economic Results of the Con- 
tinuous Emigration from Ireland?” in Edith 
Abbott, of. cit. note 1 supra, p. 361. 

5 See G. E. Wappaeus ‘writing in the Allge- 
meine Bevoelkerungsstatistik (Leipzig, 1859- 
61), reprinted in Edith Abbott, op. cit. note 
1 supra, p. 312. ` . 

€ See Edith Abbott, op. cit. note 1 supra, 
p. 314. f 
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departure and after arrival. Trans- 
portation facilities were often deplor- 
able judged even by the standards `of 
the time. Land agents frequently took 
advantage of immigrants’ lack of knowl- 
edge of the country; landlords exploited 
their poverty. While the British Gov- 
ernment had special information officers 
to service immigrants ‘in its colonies, 
there were rione in the United States. 
This aspect of the migration problem 
seems to have been largely overlooked 
during the very early period by both the 
United States and foreign governments. 
_ As we shall see later, the provision of 
information, adequate safeguards, and 
perhaps financial assistance to migrants 
is today one of the most promising 
fields for international action. : 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Early immigration laws enacted by 
the United States caused little reaction 
by foreign governments. The first ma- 
jor law, enacted in 1882, was designed 
to exclude aliens convicted abroad of 
crime, except political offenses, the men- 
tally defective, and persons likely to 
become public charges. It also im- 
posed the first head tax of fifty cents. 
Subsequent laws debarred various other 
types of aliens such as paupers, po- 
lygamists, and those with certain physi- 
cal defects. These laws were not aimed 
at any particular nationality or race 
and made no quantitative restrictions. 

The first attempt at selective exclu- 
sion was negotiated by treaty with 
- China in 1880. Western states, par- 


` ticularly California, objected to the in- ` 


creasing inflow of Chinese labor; partly 
because of fear of its effect on living 
standards; partly because Asiatic races 
were felt to be unassimilable. Chinese 
labor was excluded by the treaty, but 
merchants, teachers, students, and trav- 
elers were exempted. Naturalization of 
Chinese immigrants was prohibited: by 
statute in 1882 (repealed in 1943). 


In conformity with the Japanese 
policy of seclusion, emigration was not 
authorized by the government until 
1885 and then only “with the stipula- 
tion that the emigrant should never 
lose allegiance to the Mikado.”7 Al- 
though Japan was very densely popu- 
lated, some Japanese statesmen who 
were looking toward the industrializa- 
tion of Japan apparently felt that emi- 
gration would not solve the: population 
problem, just as others in Europe be- . 
lieved it would not. Nevertheless, con- 
siderable numbers emigrated, especially 
to California and Hawaii. 

Anti-Japanese agitation broke out, in 
the United States. In July 1900, the 
Japanese Government decided to pro- 
hibit entirely “for the present” the emi- 
gration to Canada and the United 
States. Japanese continued to flow in 
from Hawaii and through Mexico, how- 
ever, and demands for extension of the 
Chinese exclusion laws to the Japanese 
were made in Congress. Under the 
Act of 1907, President Roosevelt estab- 
lished the so-called Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment of 1907-08. Japan agreed not to 
issue passports to unskilled or skilled 
laborers except to those who had tempo- 
rarily returned from the United States 
or to parents, wives, and children of la- 
borers in the United States. Nonlabor- 
ers were not restricted. Departures 
nearly equaled entries during the next 
fifteen years, but many of the entries 
were women and the Japanese birth rate 
in the United States was high. Despite 
the agreements friction continued. 

In March 1924 the House Committee 
on Immigration reported a bill provid- 
ing that, with certain exceptions, “no 
alien ineligible to citizenship shall be 
admitted to the United States.” This 
would in effect abrogate the Gentle- 


7 Raymond Leslie Buell, Japanese Immigra- 
tion (Boston, Mass.: World Peace Founda- 
tion Pamphlets, Vol. VII, Nos. 5-6, 1924), 
p. 281. . 
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men’s Agreement. A Senate bill, also 
in committee, made possible continua- 
tion of the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
while applying quota restrictions to the 
` Japanese, which would have admitted 
only 146 a year. Senator Reed, author 
of the bill, declared that the Japanese 
“are a proud people, everybody knows 
that, and they would resent an exclu- 
sion law just as we would resent an ex- 
clusion law: passed by Japan.” £ 

The Japanese Ambassador wrote a 
letter concerning the House bill to Sec- 
retary of State Hughes, who forwarded 
the letter to the chairman of the Sen- 
date Committee. Meanwhile Japanese 
newspapers attacked the bill vigorously 
and demonstrations occurred in Japan. 
Rightly. or wrongly, the Ambassador’s 
letter was construed as an attempt to 
influence Congressional action on what 
was regarded as a purely domestic prob- 
lem. The- question of whether immi- 
gration into the United States is a prob- 
lem for negotiation and treaty or a 
purely domestic issue to be decided by 
Congress was added to the already emo- 
tionally confused issue. Congress passed 
the exclusion bill. 


EUROPEAN REACTION TO QUOTA 
© RESTRICTIONS 


The economic character of European 
emigration began to change in the 
1890’s. Previously, it had been largely 
a transfer of farmers from land-hungry 
countries to a country with free land. 
Now it became rural to urban migra- 
tion, a migration which was soon to be 
joined by people living in rural areas of 
the United States itself. This was a re- 


sult of the growing industrialization and ` 


urbanization of the United States. 
The United States was not alone in 
this trend toward industrialization. The 
industrial revolution, which began in 
Britain, spread to Continental Europe; 


8 Congressional Record, April 8, 1924, p. 
5992, 


at first to France and Germany, and 
later to countries on the periphery such 
as Italy and Czechoslovakia. The trend 
toward industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion at home and the realization that 
much of the immigration to the United 
States was of an industrial rather than 
agricultural nature, influenced the atti- 
tudes of European governments toward 
emigration. Besides, with expanding 
economic opportunities at home, the 
economic incentives for emigration par- 
tially disappeared. Emigration from 
the northwestern European countries 
began to decline even before passage of 
the quota restrictions. 

In the United States the passage of 
the frontier and the competition of la- 
borers for jobs contributed to a chang- 
ing point of view with regard to the 
desirability of immigration. Fear that ` 
the country would be inundated after 
World War I led to the adoption of the 
first quota law, which- became operative 
in 1921. This was followed by the 
more restrictive’ present quota law of 
1924, 

Deportation proceedings now became 
an important part of the work of immi- 
gration officials. Difficulties in ad- 
ministering the quota laws resulted in 
the return of many incoming immi- 
grants from United States ports of 
entry and in increased hardships, and 
added to’ international ill will. To im- 
prove the situation, the immigrant was 
required to secure a visa, and the con- 
sular representative to attest to the ad- 
visability of his emigration. The re- 
turn flow of migrants to Europe in- 
creased and required the attention - of 
foreign governments. ‘This, combined 
with the desire of the European coun- 
tries themselves to promote industriali- 
zation, gave rise to national policies di- 


9 Caroline F. Ware, “Immigration,” En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930), Vol. 4, pp. 
587-94, 
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rected at discouraging or even prohibit- 
ing the. outward movement. Fascist 
Italy, for example, withdrew favors to 
emigrants such as cheap transportation 
to ports of embarkation. After July 
1928, Italian emigrants had to promise 
not to have their families follow them 
abroad.” The strongest step was taken 
by the Soviet Union, which forbade emi- 
- gration altogether. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS CON- 
CERNED WITH MIGRATION 


Emigration and, immigration have 
been regarded by most countries as 
problems to be decided upon individu- 
ally and from the standpoint of thé 
welfare of the individual nation. After 
World War I the International Labor 
Organization took an active interest in 
problems of migration. 
ternational body and thus better able to 
take a world point of view toward mi- 
gration problems than other existing 
public and private agencies. 

With the advent of the United Na- 
tions we have a new intergovernmental 
agency for the promotion of interna- 
tional economic and social welfare. How 
may this body function to solve some 
of the migration problems of the past? 
What is the organization and distribu- 
tion of functions and responsibilities 
within its various component parts? 

As Professor Carter -Goodrich has 
pointed out, discussion in international 
. bodies may, in some instances, influence 
the immigration policies of individual 
nations, but major decisions on interna- 
tional migration will not soon be made 
in this way. Nevertheless, a fruitful 
field for international action is open in 
the direction of providing the individual 
migrant with information and assisting 
him to make arrangements. The prob- 
‘lem “is less that of substituting organ- 

10 David V. Glass, Population Policies and 


Movements (London: Oxford University Press, 
1940), p. 222. 


It was an in- 


ized for unorganized migration than 
that of finding ways of organizing or 
guiding migration that are consistent 
with the standards we wish to apply 
today to human and to international 
relations,” + 

Problems of migration fall within the 
competence of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. Article 
63, paragraph 2, of the Charter says 
that the Economic and Social Council 
“may co-ordinate the activities of the 
specialized agencies through consulta- 
tion with and recommendations to such 
agencies and through recommendations 
to the General Assembly and to the 
Members of the United Nations.” Mi- 
gration problems are of direct interest 
to two of the Economic and Social 
Council’s functional commissions: 

‘1. The Population Commission, which 
concerns itself with studies and also 
acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Council on, inter alia, migratory move- 


- ments of population and factors asso- 
‘ciated with such movements, and 


2. the Social Commission, which 
serves the function of advising the 
Council on the social position, rights, 
and benefits of immigrants when they 
happen to be indigent; family and com- 
munity relationships of immigrants; 
and advance planning by Government, 
authorities with a view to the provi- 
sion of social services, and facilities for 
health and education, which are neces- 
sary for ‘immigrants and their families 
arriving in a new country. 

Other commissions with a secondary 


interest in migration problems are the 


Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, the Commission on Human Rights, 
the Statistical Commission, the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, 
the Economic Commission for Europe, 


11 Carter Goodrich, “Possibilities and Limits 
of International Control of Migration,” Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, April 1947, 
p. 153. 
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the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, and the Trus- 
teeship Council. Within the Secretariat 
of the United Nations, an Inter-Divi- 
sional ‘Technical Ad Hoc Committee on 
Migration has been established to en- 
` sure continuing contact among all the 
divisions concerned and also with some 
specialized agencies active in the field.2? 


Specialized agencies 


Among specialized agencies the In- 
ternational Labor Organization has the 
longest record of achievements. The 
preamble to the constitution of the In- 

‘ternational Labor Organization states, 
as one of its objectives, “Protection of 
the interests of workers when employed 
in countries other than their own.” 
The International Labor Organization 
has devoted its attention to migration 
as part of its basic activities which are 
to improve the conditions of labor. The 
responsibilities of the International La- 
bor Organization in this field are car- 
ried out with the assistance of various 


12 United Nations Department of Public 
Information Research Section, “Migration” 
(Background Paper No. 41, Lake Success, 
New York,. April 26, 1948), “Report of the 


Secretary-General on the Allocation of Func-, 


tions among the various Organs concerned in 
the Field of Migration,” Document of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
E/806, May 28, 1948. 


Committees and, in particular, the Per- 
manént Migration Committee, the Em- 
ployment Committee of the Governing 
Body, the various industrial committees, 
and the Committee on Social Policy in 
Non-Metropolitan Territories. 

Several other specialized ‘ agencies 
have a less direct interest in migration. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization | 
among its many-fold purposes includes 
“raising levels of nutrition and stand- 


` ards of living of the peoples under their 


respective jurisdictions” and “bettering 
the conditions of rural populations.” In 
carrying out these purposes, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization is con- 
cerned with migration since interna- 
tional migration may be involved in 
programs for agricultural settlement and 
colonization. Furthermore, this organi- 
zation wishes to maintain its interest in 
questions relating to migratory agricul- 
tural workers and related issues. The 
World Health Organization likewise is 


. concerned with the relation of migra- 


tory movements to problems of health. 
The International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development has an in- 


direct interest in migration problems 
becduse of the bearing they may have 
upon carrying out postwar reconstruc- 
tion and. development plans. The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund is also con- 
cerned insofar as remittances from emi- 
grants to their home countries affect 
balances of payments. 


_- Paul Wiers, Ph.D., Lake Success, New York, is Chief of International Trade Statistics, 
Statistical Office, United Nations. He has been instructor in economics at the universi- ` 
ties of Michigan and Minnesota, an economist with the War Production Board, Assistant 
Chief of International Trade Statistics with the United States Department of Commerce, 
and Co-ordinator of Foreign Trade Statistics with the United States Bureau of the 
Budget. He is the author of Economic Factors in Michigan Delinquency (1944) and of’ 
the “International Trade Section of Ten Eventful Years, 1937-1946” in the Encyclo- 
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Demographic Trends in Europe* 


By Duprey KIRK - 


HE United States has been largely 


peopled by European immigrants. . 


` Owing to this circumstance it is natu- 
ral that European sources of migration 


‘should first be considered in any posi- | 


tive migration policy. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to appraise the un- 
derlying migration potential of Europe, 
particularly with reference to basic 
demographic trends. 

Considering the distances and num- 
bers involved, the peopling of three con- 


tinents from Europe has been the great- © 


est peaceful migration in the history of 
the world. Since official records of im- 
migration in overseas countries began 
_ in 1820, there have been reported some 
55 million European immigrants, and 
the total must be substantially greater. 


VoLUME OF EUROPEAN EMIGRATION 


European overseas migration has been 
a general feature of the expansion of 
the hegemony of European civilization 


in the world. But more than half of ~ 


the total movement, and perhaps an 
even larger share of the net migration 
from Europe, was directed to the United 
States.? The volume of European emi- 
gration fluctuated violently from year 
to year in tune with changing conditions. 


* The opinions expressed are those of the 
author and are not necessarily shared by the 
Department of State. 

1 The records are incomplete for several ma- 
‘jor countries of immigration, and they donot 
cover many important colonial areas and 
other overseas regions ‘of lesser European im- 
migration. 

2 Thirty-four million European immigrants 
have been reported as entering the United 
States since 1820, of which 70 per cent are 


Underlying the very large annual 
variations was a secular trend observ- 
able over the entire period from 1820 
tothe First World War. Each succes- 
sive wave of migration was greater than 
its predecessor. At the time of the fa- 
mous “potato famines” of a century 
ago, overseas emigration from Europe 
averaged 300,000 per year. In the 
early seventies the average was 350,000, 
in the eighties over 600,000, and in the 
decade 1900-10 some 1,200,000. In 
several single years before World War 
I more European immigrants entered 
the United States alone than the total 
number of displaced persons for which 
the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) has currently assumed responsi- 
bility. 

The decline of the great Atlantic mi- 
gration was rapid. In the decade 1900- 
10 Europe lost a net emigration of some 
8 million persons. Owing to the First 
World War, the net deficit of the suc- 
ceeding. decade was lower but still 
reached about 5 million. Despite the 
re-establishment of peace, the net emi- 
gration from Europe during the twenties 
fell further to 3 million. In the thirties 
European overseas emigration almost 


‘entirely disappeared except for the 


estimated to have remained. Cf, A. M. Carr-. 


Saunders, World Population (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1937), p. 49. 


refugee movements created by Nazi op- 
pression; there was a negligible net loss 
through migration in the decade.’ 
The end of the great migration has 
commonly been identified with two fac- 
tors: the restriction of immigration from 


8 Net, emigration balances estimated by the 
author, Cf. Frank W. Notestein, et al, The 
Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union (Geneva: League of Nations, 1944), p 
82. Such estimates are inevitably rough be- 


- cause of defects in the basic data. 
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Europe by overseas countries, and the 
economic depression. These factors 
taken together were unquestionably de- 
cisive in greatly reducing immigration 
into the United States in the interwar 
period. In view of this consideration it 
may seem logical to assume that in the 
absence of these conditions, European 
immigration into the United States 
would regain the enormous totals 
reached before the First World War. 
This is a conclusion consonant with the 
American stereotype of the hungry 
denizen of the Old World casting an 
envious eye on the wealth and oppor- 
tunities of the New. The picture has 
been reinforced by the forlorn figure of 
the displaced person and the general 
economic travails of a war-torn conti- 
nent. 

It could scarcely be denied that the 
immediate pressure to emigrate from 
Europe is great. If not limited by 
transportation problems and by re- 
strictions in receiving countries, migra- 
tion might well temporarily reach im- 
posing figures reminiscent of the early 
` years of the present century. However, 
the formulation of long-range migration 
policy should appropriately rest on con- 
sideration of more stable factors under- 
lying the European migration potential, 
such as those implicit in population 
trends. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC REVOLUTION 


At the time of the great Atlantic 
migration, European populations were 
young and growing rapidly.* Both the 
amount and the sustained rate of popu- 
lation growth could not have been main- 
tained over much longer periods, else 
the Continent would have long since 
reached a condition of “standing: room 
only.” The population of Europe has 

4 France is an interesting exception, in that 


there was slow population growth and also 
little overseas emigration. : 


more than doubled in the past hundred 
years, despite war and large emigration. 
Had it likewise doubled each century 
since the time of Christ, there would 
now be many thousand times the pres- 
ent total of some 550 million people. 

In- the interwar period there was un- 
mistakable evidence that this era of 
rapid demographic expansion was draw- 
ing to a closé. With the continuation 
of interwar trends the population of Eu- 
rope west of the Soviet Union would 
have ceased to’ grow about 1960, and 
by 1970 the population would have 
started to decline. 

The changes which produced both the 
great expansion and the subsequent 
slowing of population growth have come 
to be described as the demographic or 
vital revolution. In its effects on the 
life of the average European it has been 
of comparable impact to the industrial 
revolution, to which it is causally re- 
lated. 

The major features of the vital revo- 
lution have been described at length 
elsewhere.® In essence, it is a tran- 
sition from the wastefully high birth 
and death rates formerly prevailing 
toward a new balance of low birth and 
death rates. In human terms this has 
meant escape from the more. devastat- 
ing ravages of disease and hunger, with 
great improvement in the physical well- 
being of the average European. Thus 
the average expectation of life in the 
more advanced countries (about 65 
years) is at least twice that prevailing 
at the beginning of the modern period. 
At the same time, lower birth rates have 
meant freedom from the untold human 
hardships involved in the reckless pro- 
lificacy that formerly seemed necessary 


5 Cf. Notestein, et al., op. cit., Chaps. I and 
II, and P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, 
“Trends, Determinants, and Control in Hu- 
man Fertility,’ The Annals of the American 
Academy óf Political and Social Science, Jan. 
1945, pp. 112-22, 
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to match the mortal inroads of recur- 


rent catastrophe. 

The demographic revolution in Eu- 
rope has followed a pattern in both 
space and time. It appeared first and 
has progressed farthest in the more 
“advanced” countries of northwest and 
central Europe. It started later and has 
progressed least in the more “back- 


ward” agrarian regions of southern and 


eastern Europe. 


Death and birth rates 


In its early stages the vital revolution 
has generally been characterized by re- 
ductions in the death rate without cor- 
responding declines in the birth rate. 
In this phase, which was typical of much 
of Europe in the nineteenth century, 
there was a large and accelerating popu- 
lation growth as the margin between 
births and deaths widened. Progress in 


the reduction of the death rate was 


earliest and most marked in the coun- 


Birth Rates 
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“health, and medical care. 


WESTERN & NORTHERN EUROPE F 


tries of western Europe with the high- 
est standards of public order, public 
Scandinavia 
achieved a death rate of 20 per thou- 
sand in the 1860’s; England, about 
1880; the Netherlands, about 1890; 
and the rest of northwestern Europe 
around the turn of the century. Italy 
and Austria passed this mark about 
1910; most of eastern Europe and the 
Balkans in.the 1920’s; and, finally, Ru-. 
mania and probably the Soviet Union 
in the 1930's. 

‘No comparable trend in the birth rate 
appeared before 1880. As may be ob- 
served in Figure 1, there were large dif- 
ferences in the birth rates of the major 


“regions, but these were comparatively. 


constant, with little clearly defined 
trend. But in the modern world, ma- 
terial progress has generally been ac- 
companied by declines in the birth rate. 
With the economic development of west- 
ern European countries this pattern had 
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I. European Russia, 1867-1914, 1925-28; Soviet Union, 1938 (38 3). 
_ I Central, Southern, and Eastern Europe: Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia (Serbia pre-1914), Italy, and Spain (territories of date). 
III. Western and Northern Europe: United Kingdom, Ireland, Scandinavia, Low Countries, 
` France, Switzerland; Germany, and Finland (interwar areas). ` 
Sources: Robert R. Kuczynski, Tke Balance of Births and Deaths (Vol. 1, New York: Mac- - 
millan, 1928; Vol. 2, Washington: Brookings Institution, 1931); Statistical Year Book of League 


of Nations, various issues, 
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become general by the turn of the cen- 
tury and was gradually spreading into 
the less developed countries of eastern 
. and southern Europe. In the first fif- 
teen years of the twentieth century, 
when the Atlantic migration reached its 
greatest volume, there was still substan- 
tia] natural increase in all of Europe 
(with the notable exception of France); 


but in the west, birth declines were 


starting to bring about significant de- ' 


clines in natural increase. In Italy and 
the east, birth declines were only be- 
ginning to appear, and rapid gains: in 
reducing deaths had produced large 
population increments, This was the 
human raw material for the huge mi- 
grations from these areas just ‘before the 
First World War. 


Natural increase 


The further progress of the vital revo- 
lution in the interwar period is evi- 
denced in the data for natural increase 
shown in Table 1. There was a down- 
ward trend in both birth and death rates 
in these countries, and in every other 
European country for which adequate 
statistics are available.®. Since the de- 
cline of birth rates was generally more 
rapid than that of death rates, there 
was likewise a universal decline in the 
rate of natural increase.’ 


8 Greece might be regarded as an exception 
in that the official figures report an apparent 
rise`in both birth and death rates during the 
twenties. However, these rises closely coin- 


cide with a concerted effort to attain greater , 


completeness in the reporting of births and 
deaths, and almost certainly reflect the suc- 
cess of this effort rather than actual trends. 
TIt may be noted that this generalization 
for the whole period overlooks some excep- 
tions within the period.. Thus, there was 
some recovery over depression levels of the 
birth rate in the more developed countries 
during the late thirties; in Germany and the 
Soviet Union pronatalist population policies 
resulted in recoveries in the, birth rate in 


these countries at the end of the interwar pe- 


` riod. Cf. Frank Lorimer’s article in this 


volume. 


TABLE i—Rates or NATURAL INcREASE 
PER 1,000 POPULATION FOR SELECTED 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





191 1~'| 1921- | 1936- 
25 38 1947 


Western Europe 


United Kingdom | 10.1} 8.0] 3.2] 8.7 
Sweden 9.7) 7.0) 27] 81 
Germany 12.271 88) 7.4] 4.8? 
France —0.9) 2.1] —4] 80 
Italy 12.4] 12.4 | 9.0 | 10.4 
Eastern Europe s 
Finland 12.81 9.6} 6.8} 15.5 
Czechoslovakia 9.2 | 11.0} 4.0] 11.8 
Hungary 11.4] 95) 5.9] 6.1 
Rumania 17.9 | 14.9 | 11.2) 1.3 
Bulgaria 12.1 | 18.2 | 10.4 | 10.6 
a 1913. Western zones only (compiled 


from official sources), 

Source: Statistical Yearbook of the League of 
Nations, 1941-42 and Monthly - Bulletin of 
Statistics of the United Nations, December 
1948. Rates for 1911-1913 (1911 for Ger- 
many) refer to interwar areas aside from Italy 
and Rumania. 1947 rates refer to present 
territories. 


Even these figures do not indicate the 
true decline in European growth poten- 
tials in the interwar period. Owing to 
past savings of life and to past declines 
in the birth rate the populations of most 
European countries are disproportion- 
ately concentrated in the young adult 
ages, to which children are born and in 
which relatively few deaths normally 
occur. As measured by the net repro- 
duction rate, which takes account of age 
distribution, the populations of half the 
countries of Europe were failing of gen- 
eration replacement in the mid-thirties.® 

Thus, while Eutopean emigration to . 
the United States during the interwar 
period was dramatically curtailed by 
quota restrictions and by the economic 
depression of the thirties, demographic. 


8 Tabulations of reproduction rates and 
their method of computation are given in the 
various issues of the: Statistical Yearbook of 
the League of Nations and in the quarterly 
bibliography Population Index. 
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factors were at work reducing the un- 
derlying European migration potential. 
In the majority of countries of north- 
western and central Europe there no 
longer existed a large population incre- 
ment available for migration. In the 
normal course of events it could have 
been foreseen that the population growth 
of this region would disappear alto- 
gether, and with it an important ele- 
ment in the pressure to emigrate. There 
remained large annual population incre- 

‘ments in southern and eastern Europe. 
But even here, there had been impor- 
tant declines in the rate of natural in- 
crease that brought promise of future 
relief from the pressure of a constantly 
increasing population on a restricted 
and comparatively static economy. Such 
was the prospect at the outbreak of the 
recent war. č 


Tue War 


In the war and early postwar years 
previous population trends were inevi- 
tably disrupted. In eastern Europe the 
large natural increase of the region was 
wiped out by heavy war losses. In 
most countries of the region there were 
substantial losses of population: owing 
to the expulsion and extermination of 
Jewish and German minorities. In 
western Europe, on the other hand, 
there has been substantial growth ow- 
ing' to the war boom of births and, in 
western Germany, owing to the influx of 
displaced persons-and expellees from: the 
east. In every western European coun- 
try except France, the population is 
larger than before the war. Despite 

_ war losses, population growth since 1940 
has generally been more rapid than dur- 
ing the thirties. In Britain and the 
small democracies of western Europe, 
the population is probably larger than 
“it would have been in the absence of 
war. 

_ This anomalous situation has . con- 
tinued in the early postwar years. The 


degree of recovery in population growth 
is indicated by the data for 1947 in 
Table 1. In the west there was a. 


- temporary return to levels of natural 


increase prevailing in the twenties or 
before. This was also true of Czecho- 
slovakia and Finland—the two most 
westernized and economically developed 
countries east of the Stettin-Trieste line. 
By contrast, in other eastern countries 
for which we have postwar data-~-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Rumania—there has 
been no such strong recovery. As a re- 
sult, the historic regional differentials in 
growth have at least temporarily dis- 
appeared. 


A New CYCLE or POPULATION 
GROWTH? 


The current situation has given rise 
to renewed fears of overpopulation in 
western Europe and to wide discussion 
of the need for and desirability of emi- 
gration. Certainly the continuation of 
present rates of growth into an indefi- 
nite future would furnish grounds for 


. serious concern. 


The present high natural increase 
arises from a combination of lower 
death rates and higher birth rates than 
prevailed before the war. Contrary to 
popular misconception, the physical 
health of the western European popu- 
lation, as measured by death rates, is 
the best in its entire history. Substan- 
tial progress over prewar conditions has 
already been achieved. Death rates in 
1947 were almost universally lower than 


- prewar, despite the adverse effect of 


the general ‘aging of the population.® 


9 Other things being equal, a population in- 


“ cluding a large proportion: of older people 


(eg. France) will. have higher crude death 
rates than a younger population, owing to 
the greater risks of death at the upper ages. 
In western Europe today death rates range 
within two or three points of 10 per thou- 
sand, the variations being almost as much a 
function of age distribution as of the differ- 
ences in mortality conditions. 
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Even in the western zones of Germany, 
death rates were as low as prewar, the 
. effects of acute economic hardship hav- 


ing been countered by the cheap but - 


effective life-saving miracles of modern 
chemotherapy. In the absence of war 
it seems highly probable that these rec- 
ord rates will be maintained or even 
bettered in the next few years. 

Even more important in the current 
high natural increase has been the birth 
boom of the war and early postwar 
years. -The present high level of the 
birth rate obviously has temporary as- 
pects. It is clear that in part it arises 
from the great increase in marriages— 
war and postwar—and from the re-es- 
tablishment of normal family life after 
war disruptions. As in the United 
States, current high birth rates include 
a disproportionately large number of 
first and second births, which do not 
necessarily reflect any permanent in- 
crease in average size of family.°° To 
the extent that this is true, there has 
been some catching up of past deficits 


(i.e. in the thirties) and also “borrow-. 


ing” from the future, by which mar- 
riages and births are occurring now 
that otherwise might have: been post- 
poned to a later date. 

Another factor of equal importance 
in the birth boom undoubtedly is the 
social climate of postwar Europe. The 
adverse role of current economic hard- 
ships is often overstressed in consider- 
ing the present physiological welfare of 
Europe. Acute shortages exist, but in 
most of western Europe these are not of 
such ‘a nature as to be seriously detri- 
mental to health. In fact, it may be 
tentatively argued that the present 
situation is favorable to high birth 
rates. Thus, it is a period of acute la- 
bor shortage in most countries; aside 
from Italy and Germany, there is no 
problem of unemployment and the in- 

10 Cf, Warren S. Thompson’s article in this 
volume, 


securities deriving therefrom. This ele- 
ment, which was important in reducing 
fertility in the early thirties, is not 


generally present in postwar Europe. 


Another factor that mitigates the ef- 
fect of market shortages is the dis- 
tribution imposed by rationing systems. 
Where rationing is effective, it favors 
the lower income groups. Thus in Brit- 
ain the mass of the people are probably 
enjoying better nutrition and general 
health conditions than ever before, as 
well as greater security in broadened 
social services and insurance. As com- 
pared with prewar consumption, the 
hardships fall heaviest on the middle 
and upper income groups. But even 
here there are several factors promoting 
larger families. In these groups before 
the war there was always consciously or 
unconsciously an economic competition 
between the cost of bearing and raising 
children and alternative family expendi- 
tures. Today this competitive element 
has been greatly ‘weakened, first, be- 
cause many of the major luxuries and 
conveniences of a gadget civilization 
are unobtainable. Thus the necessity of 
choosing between having an automobile 
or a new baby does not exist if auto- 
mobiles are unavailable.- Second, cur- 
rent social opprobrium attached to the 
display of wealth has probably deflated 
the social status derived from “con- 
spicuous consumption.” In such an at- 
mosphere the alternatives to raising a 
family are less attractive. Finally, but 
not least important, the rationing sys- 
tem itself favors larger families, in that 
a child contributes more than propor- 
tionately to the family rationing allow- 
ance. 

At best, such reasoning involves un- 
proved hypotheses, and it is not clear 
to what extent these influences may rep- 


11 Cf. Dudley Kirk, “The Relation of Em- 
ployment Levels to Births in Germany,” Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 20 (2): 126~ . 
38, April 1942. 
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resent basic changes in the attitude of 
Europeans, and to what extent they 
may be dissipated by the alleviation of 
current economic shortages. But the 
temporary character of present birth 
rates in northwestern Europe is strongly 
suggested by the reductions in .birth 
rates reported in 1948 as compared with 
the figures for the corresponding months 
in 1947. These comparisons afte shown 
for selected countries in Table 2. In 


TABLE 2-—Birrp Rates PER 1,000 
POPULATION FOR SELECTED EUROPEAN 
CouNTRIES, COMPARABLE MONTHS 
or 1947 AND 1948 




















1947 1948 | Difference ¢ 

Western Europe 

United Kingdom (9)} 21.7 | 18.2 | —3.5 

Sweden (9) 19.6 | 15.4 | —4.2 

France (6) 22.0 | 21.4 | — 6 

Italy (8). 22.1 | 21.6 | — .5 
Eastern Europe 

Finland (9) 28.3 | 26.8 | —1.5 

Czechoslovakia (10)} 24.0 | 23.5 | — .5 

Hungary (9) 19.4 | 193 | — .1 


Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
United Nations, December, 1948. 


Europe as a whole 15 of the 17 coun- 
tries for which comparison is possible 
report declines in 1948 over the corre- 
sponding period in 1947, Reported de- 
clines were smaller in eastern than in 
northwestern Europe, while the two in- 


creases occurred in southern. Europe’ 


(Spain and Portugal). These trends 
hint at a possible return to prewar dif- 
ferentials as between the major regions. 

Furthermore, underlying demographic 
changes do not favor the maintenance 
of present birth rates. As has been 
noted above, the small natural growth 
of most western European countries re- 
corded in the prewar years cloaked a 
true replacement deficit concealed by 
the existence of an age distribution fa- 
vorable to high birth rates and low 


death rates. At present the age groups 
born in the interwar years are entering 
the reproductive ages. Owing to the 
decline of the birth rate in those years, 


_ each succeeding age group now entering 


the reproductive ages is smaller than its 
predecessor. The human capital from 
which children are born is declining in 
the young adult ages which produce the 
most children. Even at the present 
high fertility rates,.the total number of 
births would decline. The present birth 
rates could be maintained in western 
Europe only with further increases in 
fertility among the persons of child- 
bearing ages. 

` Conversely, as the proportion of older 
people rises in the populations of west- 
ern Europe, it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain the present low death 
rates. Only revolutionary methods of 
extending life in middle and old age 
would make possible the continuation 


‘of low rates now enjoyed in the more 


advanced countries. Further savings of 
life at lower ages in these countries will 
inevitably be small in relation to past 
achievements. Thus, for example, if all 
deaths under age 30 in the Netherlands 
could be eliminated, the quantitative 
gains would be smaller than those actu- 
ally realized below that age in the in- 
terwar period. 

Present levels of births and natural 
increase thus do not furnish a firm 
basis for arriving at the conclusion that 
a new stimulus to migration will arise 
from the resurgence of population 
growth. 


Fewer YouNG WORKERS 


Firmer evidence against such a con- 
clusion derives from the fact that mi- 
gration potential, insofar as it is related 
to demographic factors, arises not so 
much from the current excess of births 
over deaths as from trends in the num- 
ber of persons attaining’ working ages, 
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Overseas migrants have been character- 
istically young persons, and especially 
young men. This pattern has been al- 
tered only when migration has been 


small, as it was during the thirties. In. 


the latter period the migration was com- 
posed chiefly of political refugees, or of 
family members joining their relatives 
in overseas countries. 

Young men are now in short supply. 
in most European countries. Military 
casualties have reduced this group 
among the active belligerents. But 
more important in most countries, the 
secular. decline of the birth rate in the 
interwar period presages declines in the 
number of young males entering the la- 
bor force ages in the period 1948-60. 
Thus of the fifteen countries west of the 
Stettin-Trieste line, eleven will have a 
declining male population at age 20-24, 
the age group which in the past has con- 
tributed most to overseas emigration. 


In Germany and the Netherlands the’ 


number will be variable without a fixed 
trend, and only in Spain and Portugal 
will there be a general upward trend. 
In purely demographic terms, the pres- 
sure of constantly growing numbers of 
young workers no longer exists for most 
western European countries. 

The postwar data for eastern Europe 
are scanty. Among the more developed 
countries the absolute number of births 
was declining in the thirties, and this 
fact is no doubt making itself felt in the 
numbers of males coming into.the work- 
ing ages. As the cohorts born in the 
thirties reach the working ages in the 
next few years, there will probably be 
a declining number of young men in 
five of the countries of this region— 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Bulgaria. Only in the Bal- 
kans (excluding Bulgaria), and perhaps 
in the Soviet Union, will there’ still be 
additional pressure on the labor market 
for young workers, deriving from demo- 
graphic causes. 


` A similar prognosis for the next ten 
years is given in the dynamic aspects of 
the population in the working ages. A 
rough measure of these dynamics is the 
ratio of persons entering the working 
ages (e.g, at age 15) to those leaving 
through death or retirement (i.e., by at- 
tainment of age 65). In prewar Eu- 
rope, entrants exceeded departures in 
every country, but there were enormous 
differences in the ratio of one to the 
other. In France the excess of addi- 
tions over departures: was less than 20 _ 
per cent; from such low surpluses the 
ratios ran to 200 per cent in the peasant 
countries of eastern Europe and 275 in 
the Soviet Union. In eastern Europe 
generally there were two persons enter- 
ing the working ages each year for each 
person departing through death or re- 
tirement. In the Soviet Union the ratio 
was closer to three to one. The pres- 
sures such increments placed on rela- 
tively static agrarian economies are ob- 
vious, and it is in this relationship that 
much of the push among young adults 
to emigrate must arise. 

Owing to the absence of postwar ma- 
terials it is not possible to present a 
general comparison of prewar and post- 
war ratios between entrances to and 
departures from the working ages. 
Nevertheless, the demographic trends 
are such that in the majority of Euro- 
pean countries the ratios will be lower 
than before the war. The declines are 


“especially significant in Italy and east- 


ern Europe, which, before the war, had . 
to assimilate large annual increments . 
to the labor force from this source. In 
northwestern Europe the prospective 
additions to the working population are 
only slightly more than sufficient to re- 
place expected departures. The general 
downward trend will continue in this 
region until the somewhat larger groups 
born in the current “baby boom” will 
have: reached working age, ten to fif- 
teen years hence. 
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In this prospect there is nothing that 
suggests the possibility within the next 
decade or so of the type of pressures 
which gave impetus to migration be- 
fore the First World War. 

These several evidences strongly sug- 
gest that the migration potential aris- 
ing solely from demographic factors has 
been much reduced from the situation 
in the heyday of overseas migration 
prior to World War I. In particular, 
the effects of birth declines of the in- 
terwar period have now brought about 
substantial relief from the pressure of a 
constantly expanding working force on 
a limited economy. 


‘Tue ROLE or Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The relationship between these demo- 
graphic factors and the actual impetus 
` to migrate’is meaningful only in relation 
to economic development. Actually, a 
satisfactory theory of the economics of 
‘migration remains to be determined. 
Empirically, however, it may be ob- 
served that the greatest volume of over- 
- seas migration was associated with a 
, transitional phase in the demographic 
‘revolution. Likewise, viewed from the 
economic side, large overseas migration 
has been characteristic of a transitional 
phase of development. 

European overseas emigration has 
characteristically been: greatest in areas 
undergoing transition from a peasant 

agriculture to a more industrial economy. 
_ As regards any particular area of emi- 
gration, it has reached its greatest vol- 
ume at that time in the economic devel- 
- opment of a country when rural areas 
were first being “opened up” by the ex- 
tension of public education, the build- 
ing of roads and railways, and the sub- 
stitution of a money economy for the 
self-sufficiency of the closed peasant 
village. It is a time when expectations 
for ‘economic progress, stimulated by 
. education and increasing contact with a 


` 
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wider world, have been aroused without 
comparable means of satisfying them at 
home. 

It was the rural areas in transition, 
areas in first contact with urban, and 
commercial influences, that sent out 
swarms of overseas migrants. After the 
first rush of emigration from a given 
area, the tide usually subsided. In re- 
lation to population size, the peak of 
English emigration had already been 
passed before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In Germany the great- 
est volume of emigration in relation to 
population was reached in the west and 
southwest during the 1850’s, and in the 
country as a whole during the eighties. 
In Ireland, Switzerland, and Scandi- 
navia likewise the greatest rate of emi- 
gration was reached before 1900. To 
the extent that France and the Low 
Countries participated in the general 
movement, this was true of them also. 

The rate of emigration has tended to 
fall with industrialization and economic 
development. In the industrial coun- 
tries the attraction of overseas. lands 
tends to be offset by growing oppor- 
tunities at home. These opportunities 
may not equal those to be-found in 
overseas countries, but this differential 
may be offset by the undesirable neces- 
sity of adjusting to the alien customs 
and often to the alien language of an- 
other country. 

This reluctance to sacrifice linguistic’ 
and cultural heritage understandably 
increases with the growing feeling of 
identification with a national group that 
universally seems to accompany the 
spread of education and other media of 
communication. An essential phase of 
modernization is the extension of the 
horizon of the individual beyond the 
closed peasant village. Characteristi- 
cally, what is lost in the way of exclu- 
sive loyalty to the local community 


. takes the form of loyalty to the nation. 


Almost by definition, nationalism is 
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strong iņ inverse relationship to the 
strength of local community bonds. 

The growing strength of such senti- 
ments increasingly inhibits the free op- 
eration of economic laws which might 
otherwise induce a larger volume of emi- 
gration. Furthermore, with economic 
and national development, noncolonial 
powers have come to look askance at 
the loss of human capital drained away 
by emigration. Very few European 
countries now officially favor emigra- 
tion, and a growing number are seeking 
actively to discourage it by restrictive 
legislation.1? 


“THE EMIGRATION CYCLE 


Thus there has been a typical emigra- 
tion cycle in the countries of European 
emigration. Through the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries the vol- 
ume of European emigration progres- 
sively rose as more and more areas were 
drawn into the vortex of the migration 
stream. But after a rising tide of mi- 
gration in a particular area for some 
years, there was characteristically a fall- 
ing off as the economic development of 
the region resulted in’ the growth. of 
cities and of industries. . Hence the 
change in the composition of European 
migration to America from the “old” 
migration from the British Isles, Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia to the “new” 
migration from Italy and central and 
eastern Europe. Migration from the 
older areas did not completely cease, 
but the New World no longer had the 


magnetic pull that it seemed to have 


had earlier." 

It was not, as has been eer 
- assumed, simply that migrants from the 
countries of higher standards of living 
could not compete with those’ having 


lower standards of living. There ap- . 


12 Cf, Lorimer’s article in this volume. 

18 This was of course owing to changes and 
social transformation in the countries of im- 

migration as well as in Europe. | 


pears to have been, as-a matter of 
fact, a fundamental change in attitudes 
toward migration. 

Thus in the interwar period and even 
in the prosperous twenties, there was 
comparatively little pressure on the 
American quotas from the British Isles 
or from Scandinavia. It will of course 
be poirited out that the quotas for these 
countries were large, but it is significant 
that not only was the migration from 
these countries to the United States 
lower in the prosperous twenties than 
it had been before, but the actual quota 
immigration fell below that permitted 
by law. In other words, even without 
effective barriers and even in the ab- 
sence of continued competition of mi- 
grants from areas of lower standards of 
living, migration to.the United States 
from the countries of old migration was. 
tending to decline. Germany was an 
outstanding and significant exception to 
this general rule, owing to the fact that. 
the dislocations of the First World War . 
had resulted in some resurgence of emi- 
gration. 

If this analysis is correct, conditions ` 
in the United States and other countries 
of immigration were not the exclusive 
factors in the drying up of a stream of 
emigration from Europe. There were 
fundamental changes occurring in Eu- 
ropean countries that would in the nor- 
mal course of events have tended te 
bring about a reduction in migration. 


.These forces unquestionably would have 


operated much more slowly than did the 
restrictive governmental policies and 
the economic depression in the United 
States. Restrictive legislation and de-. 
pression were certainly effective in cut- 
ting down the flood from Italy and from 
eastern Europe that both empirically 
and theoretically was to be expected in 
view of the stage of economic and demo- 


` graphic development of those areas. 


The dislocations of the war, of course, 


have resulted in enormous raw material . 


3 


for overseas emigration. The displaced 
persons, the German expellees, and 
other restless Europeans offer the po- 
tentiality of substantial overseas mi- 
gration from Europe in the next few 
years. -Yet with continued economic 
recovery .it seems likely that even 
without immigration restrictions, there 
would not be a revival of the Atlantic 
migration on the scale of the past. The 
European population is older, and short 
of young men who formed the bulk of 
previous migrations, -In strictly demo- 
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graphic terms Europe is no longer pro- 


` ducing surpluses of population to feed 
‘the streams of overseas migration. At 


the same time, the growth of cities and 
of industry is absorbing the surplus 
rural population in those countries that 
previously furnished the largest immi- 
gration potential. Economic and demo- 


` graphic factors have joined in under- 


mining the migration potential which 
gave rise to the great sustained and 
spontaneous overseas migrations' of the 
past. 
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European Governmental Action Regarding Population 


By FRANK LORIMER 


/MOVERNMENTAL action with re- 

spect to population is now an im- 
portant matter in all technically . ad- 
vanced nations, with the notable excep- 
tion of the United States. At bottom, 
this is one aspect of the ubiquitous ex- 
tension of public interest into all spheres 
of social life, including many fields that 
in the nineteenth century lay quite oùt- 


side ‘the recognized scope of govern- 


mental concern. Interest in population 
trends as an object of governmental ac- 
tion has also been stimulated by the 
progress of demography, which reveals 
the future significance of present trends 


and makes it possible to take their so- 


cial, economic, and political effects into 
account more accurately. 

In many countries, as in France, the 
initial measures that now form the core 
of extensive governmental programs con- 
sidered primarily with respect to their 
influence on population were originally 
introduced to meet the immediate eco- 
nomic and social interests of families 
with children and still draw strong 
popular support on this basis. It is, in 
fact, impossible .to distinguish sharply 
between governmental action regarding 
population and governmental action re- 
garding the economic security of fami- 
lies prompted by humanitarian con- 
siderations, popular demand, and the 
social responsibilities of democratic gov- 
“ernment in the modern world—notably 
with respect to such measures as family 
allowance systems, health services, and 
child care centers. 

Such provisions, like most political 

‘actions, are usually prompted by differ- 
ent interests and designed to serve a 
variety of objectives. The motif of 
population policy was accentuated in 


Europe during the interwar period and 
has undoubtedly been reinforced by 
war experiences and the political anxie- 


. ties of the present postwar period. But 


the trend toward increased public re- 
sponsibility for the economic security 
of individuals, the idea of economic de- 
mocracy, has also. been accentuated. 
The motivations remain complex. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCE SYSTEMS 


Family allowance systems in vari- 
ous forms are now in operation in Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, various 
Swiss cantons, the United Kingdom, 
and Yugoslavia, as well as in the Soviet 
Union, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and several Latin American countries. 
In most of the European countries, the 
Soviet Union, and the British Domin- 
ions the benefits are widespread, though 
in some countries they relate only to the 
families of employed workers or per- 
sons included in social insurance sys- 
tems, rather than to the whole popula- 
tion without limitation. 

Allowances are paid to families with 
one or more dependent children, either 


with no income limit or with such a high 
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limit that most families are included, 
in Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Sweden, New 
Zealand, and Canada. In most other 
countries with family allowance schemes, 
payments are made to all eligible fami- 


1“Family Allowance Schemes in 1947,” In- 
ternational Labour Review, 57 (4): 315-33; 


_ (5): 457-80; April, May, 1948. 
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lies with two or more children, but al- 
lowances begin with the. third child in 
Ireland and in the Soviet Union, and 
they are limited in Finland to low-in- 
come families with four or more chil- 
dren. ; 

In most countries the allowances rise 
in equal amounts with each additional 
child in thé family, at least in the case 
of the third and each successive child. 
There are, however, some very interest- 
ing variant patterns. In Belgium and 
Bulgaria the allowance per child rises 
to a maximum with the fifth and each 
additional child; in Czechoslovakia the 
maximum payment begins with the 
eighth child. In Spain and in the Soviet 
Union the payments mount steadily’ as 
the number of children increases, with 
maxima for the twelfth and each suc- 
cessive child in Spain, and for the 
eleventh and each successive child in 
the Soviet Union—in both cases taking 
account only of children living or hav- 
ing died in military service. The mone- 
tary payments for unusual prolificacy 
are supplemented in both countries by 
medals and honorary citations. On the 
' other hand, in Canada the allowance 
per child is adjusted with relation to 
the age of the child but is otherwise 
constant for each of the first four chil- 
dren but reduced for the fifth and each 
successive child, 

_ The adequacy of family allowances 
varies widely among countries, but there 
has been a strong tendency in most 


countries toward increase in level. of ` 


payment with progress in time. The 
only instance of a drastic reduction in 
size of allowance was the announcement 
on November 25, 1947, by the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that 
the schedule of motherhood grants as 
established in July 1944 would be re- 
duced by 50 per cent, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, 
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In France 


The gradual extension of family al- 
lowance systems in France, originally a 
responsibility of private concerns and 
of the government with respect to its 
own employees, into a universal scheme, 
supplemented by government funds, and 
the growth of other measures relating to 
the family and population culminated 
im the comprehensive Family Code of 
July 29, 1939. Later modifications of 
this code have generally been progres- 


„sive in net effect with respect to eco- 


nomic aid to families. 

Here the family allowance system is | 
extended to include additional pay- 
ments to young married couples and 
families with one or more children in. 
cases where the family is dependent on 
the earnings of a single wage earner 
(applicable ` only to families of wage 
earners). Payments are fixed in rela- 
tion to a “basic wage” roughly but not 
exactly equivalent to the average wage 
of unskilled or semiskilled individual 
workers, varying from region to region, 
with different levels in urban and rural 
communities. The total payments for 
families receiving the one-wage-earner 
allowance, as well as the ordinary family 
allowance, rise from 20 per cent of the 
basic wage for a single child under five 
years of ‘age (10 per cent for dependent 
child over five years) to 60 per cent for 
families with two children and 100 per 
cent for families with three dependent 
children, with 30 per cent for each ad- 
ditional dependent child. 

The income from the family allow- 
ance system exceeds the ordinary pay 
of the wage-earner for a considerable 
proportion of the more prolific French 
families. There are numerous limita- 
tions on the application of these pro-- 
visions, including _varying upper age 


- limits under different conditions; but 


there are also numerous supplementary 
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benefits for the family with children, 
including medical services, reduced rail- 
way fares, cards giving priority to 
mothers in buses and queues, and other 
advantages. 


PRONATALIST PROGRAMS 


Action relating to population and the 
family varies greatly among different 
European countries in objective and 
emphasis. Extreme emphasis on the 
objective of increasing the’ number of 
births and the future manpower of the 
nation, with little reference to family 
circumstances or other qualitative con- 
siderations, is indicated in some coun- 
tries by the selection of measures spe- 
cifically directed toward this effect, usu- 
ally at minimum cost, along with the 
attempt to suppress all means of volun- 
„tary family limitation. The early, no- 
toriously ineffective, program inaugu- 
rated by Mussolini is a good illustra- 
tion of this type. The present program 
of the Spanish Government seems to fit 
this pattern nicely. Some -features of 
recent Soviet action regarding popula- 
tion and the family also seem to have 
an extreme pronatalist emphasis, but 
they are associated with continued de- 
velopment of great undertakings for the 


promotion of health, education, and. 


family welfare. 

The German National Socialist pro- 
gram, though moderate in its proyisions 
for stimulating fertility by a system of 
aids to families, was given a diabolical 
direction by its peculiar racial-national- 
ist ideology, which resulted in the tor- 
ture and extermination of some five mil- 
lion selected victims, and the uprooting 
and displacement of an even larger 
number in its attempted racial regroup- 
ing of the population of Europe. 

Legal prohibition against the provi- 
sion of information on contraception or 
the sale of contraceptives as such (ex- 


cept for the prevention of disease) in 
France and other European: countries 
with Latin tradition may be in part 
motivated by demographic considera- 
tions. In theory, however, such prohi- 
bition rests on moral and religious 
grounds. 


QUALITATIVE EMPHASIS 


In the Scandinavian countries and in 
England, emphasis on the qualitative 
aspects of population policy is given 
priority over the objective of control- 
ling the trend in numbers. The action 
of the Swedish Government was origi- 
nally based on a brilliant synthesis of 
scientific research and social philosophy, 
expounded for English readers in a 
fascinating volume.? The ‘basic prin- 
ciple of this program was the promotion 
of voluntary parenthood, through sex 
education, legalization of contraception, 
and limited provision for abortion (on 
health. grounds only, or a combination 
of health and economic grounds), along 
with a cultural glorification of family 
life and an elaborate series of economic 
measures providing aid “in kind” rather 
than “in cash.” The democratic char- 
acter in this program has been retained, 
but its economic aspects have been 
radically changed to simpler and more 
conventional measures, including pro- 
vision for family allowances in cash.’ 

Except for the introduction of a na- 
tional system of family allowances in 
the United Kingdom as a feature of 
the over-all economic security’ system, 
in 1945, English population policy “is 
now in process of formulation for Par- 
liamentary consideration by the Royal 

2 Alva Myrdal, Nation and Family, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 

3 For an account of changes in governmental 
action in this field in Sweden, see Halvar 
Gille, “Recent Developments in Swedish Popu- 
lation Policy,” Population Studies, 2 (1): 3- 
70, 129-84; June, Sept., 1948. 
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Commission appointed for this task. 
An unofficial publication’ sponsored by 
P E P (Political and Economic Plan- 
ning), which gives some idea of present 
British thinking on this subject, clearly 
. points toward action similar to that of 
the Scandinavian countries in policy 
and objectives.* 


ProGRAMS BASED ON RESEARCH ` 


Most governmental programs regard- 
ing population have grown out of divers 
movements, sometimes more or less an- 
tagonistic, or have been framed on the 
basis of sheer guesses about how to in- 
fluence population trends. The co-ordi- 
nation of various measures in France in 
the Code de la Famille in 1939, and the 
present generous governmental support 
of scientific research in this field in 
France, through L'Institut National 
d@’Etudes Démographiques, represent a 
more constructive approach. 

‘The most conspicuous illustrations of 
elaborate research programs designed to 
provide scientific information for the 
initial formulation of intelligent public 
policy in this field are found in the work 

„of the Royal Commissions on Popula- 
tion established in Sweden and in Den- 
mark in 1935 and in the work now in 
progress under the auspices of the Royal 
‘Commission on Population in England, 
especially its Statistics Committee, and 
the related studies of the Population 
Investigation Committee under univer- 
sity auspices. 

It is impossible at present to adduce 
empirical evidence as to the possible 
effect of large-scale governmental pro- 
grams, formulated with reference to ex- 
tensive scientific research, on subsequent 
population trends; but there is certainly 
no reason to deny this effect, and a 
priori considerations are favorable. 

4 Population Policy in Great Britain, A Re- 
port by P E P (Political and Economic Plan- 
ning), London, April 1948. 


TOWARD INCREASE OR DECREASE 


All countries in which population 
policies are now well developed have 
been characterized by a slackening of 
population increase or a definite trend 
toward population decline. Govern- 
mental policy in these countries has, 
therefore, been directed toward sus- 
taining or encouraging population in- 
crease. There is, however, no reason 
why governmental policy in different 
circumstances might not have the op- 
posite aim. The early Soviet program 
of promoting education in contraception 
and provision of facilities for both con- 
traception and abortion, along with 
large provisions for child welfare, was 
primarily designed to meet immediate 
social needs, but presumably included 
a recognition of the need for checking 
excessive population increase in a pe- 


‘riod of limited production. Legislative ` 


action in Puerto Rico for the extension 
of contraceptive services (where indi- 
cated by health considerations) was in- 
fluenced by widespread concern about 
the relation of population growth to the 
economic resources of the island, as 
well as by immediate health considera- 
tions. Recent quasi-official: policy pro- 
nouncements in India and in Japan are 
explicitly directed toward programs de- 
signed to check population increase. 

_ Two major conclusions emerge with 
respect to governmental action regard- 
ing the family and population in Eu- 
rope: (1) Action in this field has be- 
come one of the major undertakings of 
modern governments, involving complex 
political issues and large financial trans- 
fers. (2) It is apparent that European 
leaders are profoundly disturbed by the 
trend toward a cessation of population 
growth and subsequent population de- 
cline. This theme has been somewhat 
moderated in the immediate postwar 
period, because of the temporary in- 
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crease in number of marriages and 
births, and has been drowned out by 
more immediate anxieties. Prior to the 
war, absolute excess of deaths over 
births appeared in only two countries— 
Austria and France. This phenomenon 
can be expected in other European 
countries at various times in the near 
future. As this occurs, the anxiety to 
retain and increase national popula- 
tions can be expected to rise in in- 
tensity—if -the world during the next 
few decades bears any resemblance in 
political and social structure to its pres- 
ent forms and trends. 


MIGRATION POLICIES 


Italy presents a striking exception to 
some of the generalizations in the previ- 
ous paragraph. Among all countries 
represented in the Committee of Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, it alone 
' has an immediate interest in exporting 
excess workers in order to relieve un- 
employment, rather than in increasing 
its labor force by attraction and re- 
cruitment from beyond national boun- 
daries.> This contrast relates immedi- 
ately to an acute situation, but it seems 
unlikely that Italian population trends 
can be brought into line with its pro- 
ductive resources in the near future. 

The demographic situation in Ger- 
many and related attitudes are very 
complicated. The estimated population 
for the midyear 1947 is 65,899,000— 
more than 6 million in excess of the 
population in the same territory in 
1939, due chiefly to influx of Germans 
expelled from other areas. The abnor- 
mal structure of the population, with 
large excess of females in the young 
adult classes, is even more acute. The 


5 For official statements regarding labor 
force needs, see United States Department of 
State, Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation, Vol. II, Technical Reports, July- 
September 1947, pp. 437-57. 


resultant problems and current attitudes 
with respect to population policy, espe- 
cially as regards emigration, have been 
well stated by Dr. Heinz Sauermann in 
a.recent issue of THE ANNALS: 


Results available so far show that the 
problem of internal migration will not be 
concluded by. the termination of repatria- 
tion from the east. Neither the evacuees 
of the war nor the expellees from the east 
have settled down. In view of the size and 
density of the population, solution of this 
problem: by organized emigration may be 
considered. Recently France introduced a 
plan under which 2 million Germans were 
to immigrate into France. German voices, 
too, can be heard which consider emigra- 
tion a solution to this problem. (Foot- 
note: The Economist, April 12, 1947, p. 
534) 

However, he who examines the demo- 
graphic problem in all its aspects must 
view these plans and propositions skepti- 
cally. Those who would emigrate would 
be the capable and strong elements in the 
population. Since their proportion is al- 
ready too small, the demographic problem 
would not be lessened but aggravated. 
Moreover, because of superannuation a 


‘gradually progressive shrinkage of popula- 


tion will have to be reckoned with in Ger- | 
many. ‘Therefore such emigration would 
lead even more quickly to a human vacuum 
which, in view of the steadily increasing 
populations of the eastern countries, would, 
upset the European balance of population.® 


No European countries in the postwar 
period, outside the Soviet sphere, have 
placed rigid limitations on- emigration, 
and there is no clear indication of any 
tendency: in this direction in western 
Europe. On the other hand, a strong 
trend toward economic recovery would 
clearly enable most European nations 
to absorb the relatively slow increases 
expected in the number of gainful work- 


8 Heinz Sauermann, “Demographic Changes 
in Postwar Germany,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Nov. 1948, pp. 99-107. 
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. ers in the coming years, thus reducing 
incentives for emigration, and increas- 
ing the demand for immigrants not only 
in France but also in some other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The most conspicuous trend in recent 
government actions relating to migra- 
tion is an increased emphasis on selec- 
tion by age, sex, skill, and previous ex- 
perience with reference to labor market 
demands in immigrant-receiving coun- 
tries. This emphasis finds expression 
in systematic recruitment procedures, 
and in bilateral and multilateral treaties 
regulating conditions of migration and 
employment. These developments are 


reviewed in a loose-leaf mimeographed 
“Memorandum on Immigration Policy” 
issued to governments by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office in March 1946) re- 
vised in January 1947. 

The free flow of emigrants in large 
numbers overseas from Europe was the’ 
phenomenon of an era that has passed. 
Europe’s major long-range concern to- 
day in the field of population policy is ` 
the sustenance of its waning population 
growth. This is supplemented by strong 
interest -in regulating the movement of 
workers within and across national 
boundaries in relation to labor market 
demands. 


Frank Lorimer, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is professor of sociology at the American 
University, and administrative director of the International Union for the Scientific Study 
of Population. His publications include Dynamics of Population (with Frederick Os- 
born, 1934) and The Population of the Soviet Union (1946). 


The Demographic Revolution in the United States 


By Warren S. THOMPSON 


” 


. HE term “demographic revolution 

as used here means merely a rather 
sudden change in birth rates and death 
rates which alters their relations to one 


`- another and hence leads to changes in 


the rate of growth and in the composi- 
tion of our population. In this sense 
there have been two demographic revo- 
lutions during the last three centuries 
in the area which now constitutes the 
United States. i 


‘First REVOLUTION 
The first of these began almost im- 


mediately after the settlement of North . 


America by Europeans was well enough 
established to be considered permanent. 
It consisted in the first instance of a re- 
duction in the relatively high death rate 
which was customary in the western 
European countries from which the 
colonists came. This reduction was 
due chiefly to (a) the abundance of 
land and hence the relative ease of 


making a living; and (b) the relatively 
low incidence of contagious diseases in” 
-a country with many isolated home-- 


steads and where even the villages were 
farther apart and more open than in 
most of Europe. ` There may also have 
been some increase in the crude birth 
rate, ie, the number of births per 1,000 
of the population, because of earlier 
marriage, a lower rate of celibacy, and 
the predominance of young adults 
among the settlers. , 

This reduction in the death rate, to- 
gether with any increase there may 
have been in the birth rate, led to an 
unparalleled rate of natural increase in 
the two centuries between 1660 and 
1860, even when due allowance is made 
for the large amount of immigration 
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which took place during this period. 
The population of European stock in 
the area which later became the United 
States has been estimated at: about 
52,000 in 1650. In 140 years, that is, 
by the time of our first national census 
in 1790, it had grown to almost four 
million or by over seventy-five-fold. Of 
this four million almost 800,000, or 
about one-fifth, were Negroes. Using 
the ratios of children to women of child- 
bearing age as the basis for calculations 
of the birth rate, it appears probable 
that as late as 1805 the crude rate of 
natural increase was about 30 per 1,000 
per year. The crude birth rate was 
about 55 and the crude death rate 
about 25. At this rate the population 
would double in a little over 23 years. 

This is an extremely rapid rate of 
growth which has seldom been equaled 
in man’s experience and certainly not 
by any fairly large population for as 
long a period of time. This rate of 
natural increase is of course an esti- 
mate, but its probability is supported 
by the census counts of 1800, 1810, and 


‘1820. There was comparatively little 


immigration during the unsettled pe- 
riod of the Revolution and the three 
decades following the establishment of 
our National Government. Yet the 
actual growth of population averaged 
about 35 per cent each decade between 
1790 and 1820, or approximately 30 
per 1,000 per year. This first demo- 
graphic revolution in America led to 
a rate of population growth which 
astounded everyone who gave it atten- 
tion. 

Although this extremely high rate of 
natural increase probably did not last 
beyond the early years of the nine- 
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` teenth century, it remained high until 
our Civil War (1860). After about 
1825, however, immigration began again 
to contribute significantly to the total 
rate of growth, which remained at about 
35 per cent. each decade until 1860. 
As a consequence our population in- 
creased eightfold in the 70 years (dou- 
bling in a little over 23 years) between 
‘1790 and 1860. 

Even after the Civil War the rate of 
growth remained high for some time 
(26 per cent in each decade 1860-90). 
But the fact that the birth rate had 
been declining rather steadily in some 


parts of the country since about 1800 ` 


and that. its decline was faster than 
that of the death rate beginning about 
the second quarter of the century indi- 
cated that this first demographic revo- 
lution, based chiefly on the decline of 
the death rate, was coming to an end, 
and a new demographic revolution in 
which the decline in the birth rate was 
to play the major role was commencing. 


THE MEDIAN AGE RISE 


Before turning to the discussion of 
this second revolution, however, it will 
.be well to note briefly the effects of 
the first one on the composition of 
the population. Any population which 
grows rapidly by natural increase is a 
young population in spite of the high 
mortality rate of babies and young chil- 
dren. The age composition of our 1820 
population illustrates very clearly the 
age effects of a high natural increase. 
At that time about 18.5 per cent of our 
population was under 5 years of age 
and 39.4 per cent was 5-19 years of 
age, while only 30 per ‘cent was 20-44 
and 12.2 per cent was 45 or over. The 
median age was about 16. At the end 
of the century we were still growing 
rapidly'except by comparison with our 
own past and we were still a young 
population, but the proportion under 5 
had fallen to 12.1 per cent and that 


5-19 was only 32.3 per cent, while the 
age group 20-44 had risen to almost 38 
per cent and those 45 and over consti- 
tuted 17.8 per cent of the total. The 


_median age had gone up about 7 years, 


to 22.9 years. The second demographic 
revolution was showing its effects on the 
age composition of the population as 
well as on its rate of growth, although 
the large amount of immigration during 
the last third of the century no doubt . 
did tend to reduce the proportion of- 
children and increase that of young 
adults, 


Tui Seconp REVOLUTION 


The decline in the birth rate first 
manifested itself in the northeast and 
especially in those parts of New Eng- 
land where the proportion of immigrants 
was small. The data on ratios of 
children to childbearing women show 
clearly that as early as 1800 this re- 
gion had lower birth rates than the 
newer regions to the west and south.’ 
From the northeast the decline in the 
birth rate spread westward and south- 
ward until at present there are only a 
few isolated areas in the country which 
may still be said to have a high birth 
rate, and in those few the rate is far 
below that of the entire Nation a cen- 
tury ago. ` 

It is this second demographic revo- 
lution, arising out of what we now 
know to be largely a voluntary control 
over births, with .which we are chiefly 
concerned. The most striking difference 
between the first demographic revolu- 
tion, arising from decline of the death 
rate, and the second, arising from the 
decline of the birth rate, is the differ- 
ential character of the rates of in- 
crease resulting from the latter. The 
decline of the death rate was not the 
same in all parts of the country and in 
all classes of the population, but the 
differentials probably were not very 
great because the social and economic 
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conditions leading to a lower rate af- 
fected all groups and all regions in 
much the same manner. On the other 
hand, the reduction in the birth rate 
was effected largely by personal and 
individual considerations leading to 
voluntary control and by the living 
conditions making voluntary control 
more or less feasible. These differed 
greatly from family to family and re- 
gion to region. The type of community 
in which people lived (urban or rural, 
well-to-do or poor) had a significant 
influence ‘upon both the desire and the 
ability of people to control the birth 
rate. The decline in the birth rate 
from its beginning was, therefore, highly 
differential in character. The conse- 
quences of this will be noted later. 
With our present knowledge regard- 
ing health it is fairly obvious that the 
death rate cannot continue to decline as 
in the past. What this means for fu- 
ture growth of population may be made 
clear by some simple arithmetic. In a 
population in which there were 10 births 
and 10 deaths (the present crude death 
rate) per 1,000 population each year for 
two or three generations, the expecta- 
tion of life at birth would increase to 
100 years. This means that every child 
born would, on the average, live to be 
100 years of age. In such a population 
every year under 100 lost by those 
dying before reaching this age would 
have to be compensated for by a year 
added to the lives of those living be- 
yond 100. At the present time approxi- 
mately 64 per cent of all the persons 
born live beyond the average expecta- 
tion of life at birth (67 years accord- 
ing to 1945 life tables) and only 102 
persons out of 100,000 born live to 100 
years of age. In order to prolong the 
expectation of life at birth to 100 years, 
almost two-thirds of all persons born 
would have to live to this age and they 
would have to live enough years past 
100 to make up for the years lost by 


the one-third dying before that age. 
(The average years lived beyond 100 
would of course depend on the distribu- 
tion of deaths by age of those dying 


_ under 100.) This is so unlikely to hap- 


pen in any foreseeable future that it 
need not be given serious consideration. 

It follows that in the present low 
death rate countries where death rates 
are under secure control they- will de- 
cline quite slowly in the future and may 
soon reach practicable lower limits. In 
the foreseeable future, therefore, . bar- 
ring war, the change in the death rate 
in such countries will have compara- 
tively little disturbing influence on the 
growth or composition of the popula- 
tion. It will be the changes in the birth 
rate that will determine not only the 
rate of population growth but the more 
significant changes in the composition 
of the population. 


Consequences 


The chief demographic consequences 
of this second revolution may be enu- 
merated very briefly. They are: 

1. A declining rate of population 
growth leading to a stationary popula- 
tion and quite likely to a declining 
population at no very distant time if 
present attitudes towards population 
control continue. ` 

2. A rapidly aging population. 

3. Differential rates of growth within: 
the Nation because of the unequal de- 
cline of the birth rate in different 
groups, classes, and regions. Some parts 
of our population already are failing 
to reproduce while other parts still have 
a substantial rate of increase, the most 
significant of these differences being 
those between_rural and urban people 
and between whites and nonwhites. 

4. Two other demographic changes 
arising from reduced immigration rather 
than from the lower birth rate may also 
be noted briefly: (a) the decline in the 
number and proportion of the foreign- 
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born population; and (b) the reduction 
of the sex ratio, i.e. in the number of 
males per 100 females. 


These changes in.the size and charac- © 
` number of births exceeded the number 


teristics of our population will be dis- 
` cussed briefly in the order enumerated. 


EFFECT OF Economic CONDITIONS 


-~ In spite of a large immigration after 
1860 the rate of increase declined from 
about 35 per cent per decade prior to 
1860 to about 26 per cent during the 


period 1860-90. It then fell to 21 per 


` cent for the two decades 1890-1910 and 
to 15 per cent for two more decades 
(1910-30), and from 1930 to 40 it in- 
creased by only 7.2 per cent. During 
the decade 1930-40 the’ depression re- 
-duced the birth rate below the level 
that would have been expected judging 
from past trends, and immigration was 
virtually suspended because of the large 
amount of unemployment. This led to 
a reduction in the number and rate of 
. marriages for several years and conse- 
quently, in due course, to a reduction in 
births. ; 
These almost immediate responses of 
marriages and births to economic condi- 
tions over short periods are recognized 
as usual, but the exact extent of their 
effects cannot be foreseen—largely be- 
cause of the inability to foresee .the 
depth and the length of the economic 
‘fluctuations. In any event, during the 
first three or four years of the depres- 
“sion, there was a large deficit in mar- 
riages and births which was gradually 
made up as recovery proceeded. If the 
marriage rate prevailing in the years 
1925-29 is regarded as normal, it is 
probable that the deficit in marriages 
accumulated during the early years of 
the depression was about made up by 
the end of 1940. The accumulated de- 
ficit in births, however, was certainly 


not made up for perhaps another two- 


or three years. Thus it was not until 
after the period of full employment en- 


suing ‘upon our preparedness program 
that the deficit of births due to the de- 
pression was wiped out. 

In 1943 for the first time the actual 


in 1921. It fell off somewhat in 1944 ° 
and 1945 but rose to new heights in 


; 1946 and 1947. At the time of writing 


(August 1948) it appears that the num- 
ber of births in 1948 will be well be- 


low the number in 1947 but will still 


be higher than in any prewar year. 
There is not space here to enter into a 


‘discussion of the demography of the 


war years, hence I shall have to be 
rather dogmatic regarding the meaning 
of the rather large increase in births 
since 1940. 


BrrtH Rate Since 1940 


The gist of the matter is that.a part 
of the increase in birth rates since 1940 
must be regarded’ as making up for 
births postponed before that time. An- 
other part must be attributed to the 


Jarge number of marriages to be ex- 


pected when the babies born in the 
years of high birth rates following 
World War I came of marriageable age. 
They began to reach this age in 1940. 
Still another -part must be attributed 
to the psychological atmosphere engen- 
dered by the war which encouraged the 
marriage of men in military service and 
the having of a baby without delay. 

A careful study of the birth statistics 
for the past few years by age of mother 
and order of birth shows that first and 
second births to young mothers ac- 
count for a very large part of the total 
increase. This makes it very doubtful 
whether the. increase in the crude birth 
rate which has attracted so much at- 
tention represents any increase in the 
average number of children in a family. 
It may be a mere redistribution of 
births during the lifetime of a consid- 
erable number of the women who have 
married since about 1938 or 1939. If 
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the latter is the case, then the relatively 
high birth rates since 1940 represent 
only a temporary upward bulge in.the 
longtime downward trend, and not a 
change in this trend. The writer be- 
* lieves this is the case; hence he be- 
lieves that the slower growth of our 


population will soon be resumed and. 


that within two or three decades we 
shall not have even a crude natural in- 
crease, while the net reproduction rate 
may again fall below 100 within a few 
years. (In 1940 this rate was only 


about 96.) Thus the declining birth’ 


rate is not only leading to a slow 
growth of population but may quite 
soon result in an actual decline in num- 
bers if immigration is kept at a low 
level. 


Our AGING PopuULATION 


The second important demographic 
- effect of the declining birth rate is the 
rapid aging of our population. We 
know that this has been going on 


steadily since 1820, and perhaps it be-. 


gan earlier. By 1940 only 8.0 per. cent 
of our- population was under 5 years of 
age; 26.4 per cent was 5-19; 38.9 per 
cent was 20-44; and 26.7 per cent was 
45 and over. As long as the birth rate 
continues to decline, the trend towards 
an older population will continue. The 
probable age distribution by 1975 will 
be 0-4, 6.8 per cent; 5—19, 21.4 per 
cent; 20-44, 36.5 per cent; 45 and over, 
35.3 per cent. The large proportional 
decreases are in the younger ages, and 
the increases are in the older ages and 
particularly in the population 65 and 
over.’ The proportions in the different 
age groups will be temporarily affected 
by changes in the birth rate such as 
we have just-experienced, but the trend 
will not be altered unless the higher 
birth rate continues for some years. 
Hxpressed in most general terms, the 
significant feature of these age changes 
is that the proportion of child depend- 


ents is decreasing quite rapidly and 
that of old dependents (65 and over) 
is increasing even more rapidly. At the 
same time the proportion of persons in 
the most productive ages (20-44) is 
also decreasing and middle-aged per- 
sons (45-64) are increasing. Such age 
changes are certain to have far-reaching 
social and economic consequences. 
The age composition of our popula- 
tion will also be affected by immigra- 
tion, and a word should be said about 


‘this. If we have only a small number 


of immigrants, the effects on age com- 
position will be negligible; any consid- 
erable immigration, however, would 
tend immediately to prevent the de- 
crease of the’ proportion in the age 
group 20-44 and .for-a time would 
slightly retard the proportional in- 
crease in the older age groups, but later 
would enhance this increase. In the 
past when immigration was large, it 
also helped to maintain a higher birth: 
rate in those localities where immigrants - 
constituted a significant proportion of 
the population, because the greater part 
of the immigrants, even those going to - 
the cities, came from rural populations 
where high birth rates were the rule. 
Today a larger proportion of any im- 
migrants we receive will almost cer- 
tainly come from cities where birth 
rates are low. Besides, the birth rates 
in most of the rural areas from which’. 
immigrants might come are no longer 
as high as in the past. Thus, in spite - 
of the fact that immigrants consist pre- 
dominantly of young adults who would 
have low crude death rates and high 
crude birth rates, we would not expect 
that a net in-movement of 100 thou- 
sand a year would raise our population 
more than about 500 thousand above 
the net immigration in the course of 
twenty years. That ‘is, the immigrants 


-surviving at the end of twenty years, 


plus their children, would amount to a 
total of about 2.5 million. 
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It is recognized, of course, that the 
statement that population will grow 
slowly or even decline in the not dis- 
tant future is necessarily based on cer- 
tain assumptions regarding birth rates, 
death rates, and immigration which 
may or may not come to pass. All that 
can be said here about these assump- 
tions is that the trends in birth rates 
and death rates. used seem reasonable 
in the light of the facts now available. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL BrrtH RATE 


The differential birth rate, which as 
already seen is one of the marked char- 
acteristics of the demographic revolu- 
tion we are discussing here, raises a 
number of significant problems. It will 
be well, therefore, to point out the 
general character of these differentials. 
One of the earliest differences in birth 
rates to manifest itself was that be- 
tween urban and rural groups. As early 
as 1800 there was a marked difference 
-in the ratio of children to women of 
childbearing age in the older, more set- 
tled states of the northeast and the 
newer, less settled states to the west 
and the south. When the states were 
ranked according to their degree of in- 
dustrialization, the more industrialized 
states had lower ratios than the more 
-frontier-like states. Somewhat later, 
when such ratios could be calculated for 


urban and rural: communities, it was 


found that the former had considerably 
lower ratios. ; 

These differences still exist. The more 
refined measurement known as the net 
rate of reproduction showed that in the 
period 1935-40 the rural-farm popula- 
tion had a net reproduction rate over 
twice as high (166) as the urban popu- 
lation (73) and that the rural-nonfarm 
population was about halfway between 


1P. K. Whelpton, Forecasts of the Popula- 
tion of the United States 1945-1975, Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947, 


(115). Largely because of these rural- 
urban differences in birth rates, the 
more rural regions of the country—the 
south and parts of the west—have long 
had higher replacement rates than the 
northeast and the more highly indus- 
trialized states of north central United 
States. Hence they furnish a much 
higher proportion of the next genera- 
tion than they constitute in the present 
population. 


Class differentials 


In addition to these rural-urban dif- 
ferentials, there are also class differen- 
tials. The decline in the birth rate ap- 
parently began in the well-to-do classes 


- in the larger cities and gradually spread 


to smaller communities, and to the less 
fortunate economic classes. But the 
extent of the decline in the cities as a 
whole was partially masked for some 
time by the high birth rate of the for- 
eign born who more and more settled 
in the cities when free (or cheap) farm- 
land was exhausted. When it became 
possible to study the differential birth 
rate within the city, it was found that 
there was a large difference between the 
well-to-do and comfortable classes and 
the poorer people, between the better 
educated and those with little schooling, 
and between those engaged in the white- 
collar jobs and those who worked with 
their hands. Thus within the city the 
differential birth rate led to a consider- 
ably larger contribution to the next gen- 
eration from the poorer, the less edu- 
cated, and the hand workers than from 
the more comfortable and white-collar 
classes. , 

A difference is also found in birth 
rates between the farmers in regions 
where economic conditions differ. In 
the better farming regions the birth 
rate is lower than in those regions where 
farming is on a near-subsistence basis. 
Since the south has more subsistence 
farming, it was thought for some time 
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that this difference was regional rather 
than economic: Recent data, however, 
make it appear that in similar economic 
circumstances the southern farmer has 
about the same birth rate as the north- 
ern farmer; but since a much larger 
proportion of southern farmers than of 
northern farmers belong in the lower 
economic classes, the former as a group 
have higher birth rates. ` 


Effects 


It requires no argument to convince 
anyone that .differential birth rates 

such as those just noted present many 
new situations to the community. A 
few questions will indicate the nature 
of some of these new situations. 
is the effect, if any, on the quality of 
the population, of the failure of the 
more comfortable classes to maintain 
their numbers? How is the democratic 
ideal of equal opportunity for all to be 
maintained, or is it to be abandoned, 
in the face of the fact that the poorer 
people and regions have a considerably 
larger. number of children per 100 pro- 
ductive workers than the more favored 
classes and regions? How does the fail- 
ure of a relatively large proportion of 
the people in the more comfortable 
classes to have children, and hence to 
have a direct biological stake in the fu- 
ture, affect their attitudes towards the 
general welfare and particularly towards 
the welfare of those groups and classes 
having the larger families? How will 
the differential in births betweén whites 
and nonwhites affect the relative in- 
crease in these two groups during the 
next few decades, and how will these 
changes affect the relations between the 
races? 


Proportion OF Foreicn Born 


The cutting down of immigration fol- 
lowing the passage of the quota laws 
and the virtual stoppage for some years 
after 1930 are also leading to certain 


What - 


cision. 


`N 


demographic changes and will make 
them more pronounced in the future if 
immigration remains small. The most 
obvious of these is, of course, the re- 
duction in the number and proportion 
of the foreign-born population. The 
proportion of the foreign born reached 
its maximum in 1910, when they consti- 


` tuted 14.5 per cent of the total popula- 
-tion. 


By 1940 this proportion had 
fallen to 8.7 per cent, and it will con- 
tinue to decline in the future unless 
present quotas are raised. 


Tue Sex RATIO 


The second demographic effect, due 
in part to a small immigration, is to re- 
duce the sex ratio, i.e. the number of 
males per 100 females. In 1900 there: 
were 104.9 males per 100 females in 
the white population. In 1910 this 
rose to 106.6 because of the large im- 
migration of the preceding decade. It 
has declined since then to 101.2 in 1940 
and is estimated at 99.4 for 1950. It 
will probably decline another point by 
1975 if there is no immigration, and 
will even decline about one-half that 
much if we admit 100,000 immigrants a - 
year. These later declines arise chiefly 
from natural causes. About 105.5 males 
are born per 100 females, but males 
have higher death rates and lose their 
numerical superiority from about 45 
years. of age in a population with no im- 
migration. Just what the demographic 
effects of this decline in sex ratio will. 
be cannot be foretold with any pre- 
It seems probable, however, 
that the proportion of women marrying 
will decline slightly, which will in turn 
tend to reduce the crude birth rate 
somewhat unless the number of births 
per married woman rises. The excess 
of females may also lead to a larger 
class of permanent female workers in 
offices and industries. It may also have 
an effect on the stability of the family, 
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but there is no basis for predicting what 
will happen in this respect. 


IMPLICATIONS OF DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGE 


In closing, a few words may be added 
to call attention to some of the probable 
effects of the two demographic changes 
. resulting from the decline in the birth 


rate which are of greatest importance, 


viz., (a) the present slow growth of 
population followed by a short period 
when it will be about stationary, after 
which it will decline, and (b) the in- 
evitable aging of our people. 

Again it will be possible only to ask 
some questions, not to try to answer 
them. What effects will the slow growth 
of population have on our economy? 
Will the passage from fairly rapid 
growth to slower growth and no growth 
make it more difficult to avoid violent 
fluctuations from prosperity to depres- 
sion? Will the failure of the number 
of customers to increase as rapidly as 
in the past make it necessary to read- 
just the distribution of the national in- 
come between use for consumption and 
use for further production? Will. the 
optimism regarding the future and the 
drive for more efficient production be 
lessened by the slower growth of popu- 
lation? Many other questions might 
be added, but these will be sufficient to 
indicate the need to study carefully the 
economic consequences of slower growth. 

As regards age changes, one might 
ask: Will the aging of our population 
have any effect on the initiative and 


effort put into improving the processes ' 


of production? Will the control of 


property pass increasingly into the 
hands of women and of trustees who 
will value safety above adventure? 
Will political power be used even more 
than in the past to buttress the power 
of property control as the voters of 
middle age and old age become a larger ; 
and larger proportion of all voters? 
Will old age security demand so much 
of our national income that other needs 
will be neglected? What will be the 
psychological effect on the initiative of 
youth of the increasing control over 
property (capital) by old people chiefly 
interested in security? 

There is no need to prolong this list 
of questions. They are given only to 
indicate some of the problems that will 
face the country as our population ages. 
It is not meant as a prediction that 
either slower growth followed by a de- 
cline or the aging of the population will 
have harmful economic or social conse- 
quences. Whether or not they will have 
such consequences will depend on how 
carefully we study the situations which 
develop as these demographic changes 
proceed and ‘how ready we are to plan 
social and economic adjustments ade- 
quate to enhance welfare. There is 
nothing inherently good or bad from 
the'standpoint of welfare in these demo- 
graphic changes. It is important, how- 
ever, that we realize how these changes 
are affecting our lives and that we de- 
liberately undertake to make such ad- 
justments in our social and economic 
organization as are needed to prevent 
stagnation. If these changes are ig- 
nored, they may create conditions pre- 
cedent to many unfortunate results. 
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Immigration from the Western Hemisphere* 


By Kincstey Davis and CLARENCE SENIOR 


T IS generally assumed that the ex- 
emption of all the American nations 
.from our immigrant quota laws of 1921 
and later—laws that drastically reduced 
immigration from Europe—had the ef- 
fect of-sharply stimulating immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere. At first 
glance the statistics seem to confirm this 
view. Between 1820 and 1920 only 8.1 
per cent of the recorded immigrants 
came from the New World, whereas 
from 1920 to 1947 approximately 37.2 
per cent did so. 

But on second glance the change ap- 
pears much less pronounced. In abso- 
lute numbers, Western Hemisphere im- 
migration held up only through the 
1921-30 decade (Table 1 and Fig. 1); 
after that, like other immigration, it 


American than for other countrjes.2. In 
fact, the proportion of foreign-born who 


“are from the Western Hemisphere has 


risen very slowly and haltingly, and 
shows no sharp increase after 1920. 
The conclusion must be, then, that 
the immigrants from Canada and Latin 
America have zot filled the void left by 
the cessation of European immigration 
after the quota laws. Perhaps the law 
of 1924 requiring consular visas of all 
aliens seeking admission prevented this 
result. In any case, net immigration 
from the Western Hemisphere has 
shown more conformity to the general 
trend than either the raw immigration 
statistics or a priori reasoning would 


` suggest. 


took a huge drop and remained low.” 


Also, the earlier statistics on immigra- 
tion were particularly defective as re- 
gards the American countries. 


for example, did not commence until 
1904, and was not nearly complete until 
1908. i 
Moreover, the immigration statistics 
given here cover immigrants only, not 
taking account of emigrants. - Re-migra- 
tion statistics are particularly bad for 
American countries, and therefore net 
migration figures are suspect.* But 
judging by the figures on foreign-born 


ies. The re-- 
porting of arrivals over land borders, 


(also given in Table 1), the ratio of ` 


emigrants to immigrants is greater for 


* From the Division of Population Research, 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University (Publication No. A-103 of the Bu- 
reau). The first author is primarily respon- 
sible for all sections of this article except. the 
one on Puerto Rico, for which Mr. Senior is 
primarily responsible. 

1 Manuel Gamio, Mexican Iinnieraiion to 
the United States (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930), Ch. I. 
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The figures so far mentioned do not 
include one group whose movement into 
the United States is considerable— 
namely, the Puerto Ricans. Although 
they are not legally defined as “immi- 
grants,” their settlement on the main- 
land: has many of the characteristics of 
immigration. For this reason they are 
dealt with in some detail below. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 
FROM THE AMERICAS 


In addition to their freedom from 
quota restrictions (except in the case 
of colonials). and their slightly increas- 
ing proportion of all immigration, what 
else do immigrants from ‘the other 
Are they . 
so polyglot-—consisting of Indian and 
non-Indian Mexicans, of French and 
non-French Canadians, and of white 


..2 During the five years 1943-47 the ratio 
was 24.4 per cent for American countries and 
only 12.2 per cent for others, U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Setvice, Annual Re- 
port for fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, 
Table 13. 
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TABLE 1—IMMIGRATION AND FOREIGN-BORN FROM ALL COUNTRIES 
AND FROM WESTERN HEMISPHERE 




















Immigration? Foreign-Born® 
Date i Poa Ai From Americas i ` ne er From Americas 
Countries | +7” —SY Date Countries 
(000’s) Number Per (000's) Number Per 
(000’s) Cent - (000’s) _ Cent 
1820-30% _ 152 12.0 7.9 
1831-40°" 599 33.4 5.6 
1841-50°" 1,713 62.5 3.6 1850 2,245 168.5 7.6 
1851-60°4 2,598 74.7 2.9 1860 4,139 288.3 7.0 
1861-~-70%8F 2,315 . 166.6 < 7.2 1870 5,567 551.3 10.0 
1871-804 . 2,812 404.0 14.4 1880 6,680 807.2 12.1 
1881-9042 5,247 427.0 8.1 1890 9,250 | 1,088.2 11.8 
1891~-1900¢ 3,688 39.0 > 1.1 1900 10,341 | 1,317.4 12.6 
1901-10¢ 8,795 361.9 4.1 1910 13,516 | 1,489.2 11.0 
1911~20¢ 5,736 1,143.7 19.9 1920 13,921 | 1,727.0 12.4 
1921-30¢ 4,107 1,516.7 | 36.9 1930 14,204 | 2,102.2 14.2 
1931~-40¢ 528 160.0 30.3 1940 11,595 | 1,598.1¢ 13.8 
1941~47¢ 427 208.5 48.8 





4 Compiled from U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Annual Report, Fiscal 
`” Year Ended June 30, 1947, Table 4. 
è Compiled from U.S. Census, 1940, Vol. II (Population), Part I, United States-Summary, 
~ pp. 19, 43; 1930, Population, Vol. II, General Report, p. 231. 

e Figures from 1820-67 represent alien passengers arrived. 

4d Figures from 1868-91 and 1895-7 inclusive represent immigrant aliens arrived. 

e Figures from 1892-94 and 1898 to present represent immigrant aliens admitted. 

-7 Data for years prior to 1906 relate to country whence alien came. Thereafter, country 
of last permanent residence. 

* Estimated. Census of 1940 gives figures for foreign-born whites only. Our estimate 
made by assuming same ratio of whites to non-whites as in 1930, 


esoo] INDIGES OF CHANGE IN IMMIGRATION AND FOREIGN-BORN, 
U'S, 1850-1940 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE — —- — 
FOREIGN BORN Sree ene 
2000 ALL COUNTRIES = 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE — ~ - — 
1750 | IMMIGRANTS 


ALL GOUNTRIES  ------- 





1880 1860 1870 so 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 40 1950 
Batts or asenso Satin Brisaate s 


Fic. 1—Indices of change in immigration and foreign-born from all countries and from 
Western Hemisphere, all dates available. (Based on Table 1. 1850 foreign-born = 100; 1841- 
50 immigration = 100.) 5 ae : 
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and nonwhite West Indians—that no 
generalizations can be made about 
them? The answer is not entirely 
negative. Some of the possible gener- 
alizations are as follows: 

1. The United States has consistently 
received rather than given. Except dur- 
ing the depression, the net balance, in 
relation to each other country, has 
virtually always favored her. Most of 
the emigrants going from the United 
States to another American country 
have ‘represented individuals returning 
to their homeland rather than native 
American stock. Thus many Mexicans 
have returned to Mexico and many Ca- 
nadians to Canada, often taking native- 
born children with them; but few other 
native Americans have settled in either 
of these countries.® 

2. The United States has been a 
magnet among magnets. Most of the 
other Anierican nations have themselves 
been countries of immigration, but the 
United States has had sufficient pull to 
draw not only more people from Europe 
than the rest of the Americas together 
but also to draw people from these coun- 
tries of immigration themselves. This 
is true despite the fact that most of the 
American areas from which the immi- 
grants have come are more sparsely set- 
tled than the United States. Indeed, in 
the case of Canada there has been a 
positive effort to draw immigrants from 
abroad, and hence occasional regret over 
the loss to the United States. 

3. The United States, however, has 


3 In 1931, for instance, there were 344,600 
American-born individuals in Canada, as com- 
pared to 1,286,400 Canadian-born in the 
United States. Of the 344,600 American-born, 
approximately one-fifth (66,900) had both 
parents Canadian-born; almost one-third 
(110,100) had at least one parent Canadian- 
born; and more than 42 per cent (145,000) 
had one parent either Canadian or other- 
British. Also 55,600 of them were French in 
origin. R. H. Coats and M. C. McLean, The 
American-Born in Canada (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943), pp. 18-21. 


economic. 


not drawn equally from the Americas. 
It has exercised its attraction primarily 
on the areas nearest its borders. It has 
drawn few migrants from the mainland 
of South America or Central America. 
Instead it has taken them from Canada, 
Mexico, and the West Indies, its closest 
neighbors. 

4. Characteristically the migrants 
from each country have tended to con- 
centrate in a particular region of the 
United States—the region closest to 


‘them in terms of prevailing transporta- 


tion and best adapted to them in terms 
of - appropriate economic opportunity. 
This concentration, along with other 
factors, has generally given them an 
identity as separate ethnic groups. 

5. With hardly an exception, the pre- 
dominant motive for migration has been 
Religious persecution and 
political oppression have hardly figured 
at all. In fact, the economic motive has 


. been strong enough to induce the mi- 


grants to brave heavy obstacles. This 
is particularly true of those from Latin 
America, who have here faced racial 
prejudice, linguistic problems, and cul- 
tural isolation; but it is also true to a 
lesser degree of the French Canadians. 
6. Western Hemisphere immigration, 
even more than European immigration, 
has run the gamut from those regarded 
as assimilable td those regarded as diffi- 
cult to assimilate. It has brought Eng- 
lish Canadians on the one hand, Mexi- 
cans and Puerto Ricans on the other. 
It has included all major racial stocks— 
Negro, Mongolian, and Caucasian; and 
both Protestants and Catholics. It has, 
finally, brought all these elements in 
nearly every conceivable combination. 
7. Even though this immigration has 
come from close by, we know less about 
it than about any other immigration. 
The reason is that a large proportion of 
it has come by crossing our extensive 


-Jand borders. These, as is well known, 


are much harder than seaports to con- 
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trol, Figures on total immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere. are therefore 
more liable to error than are those on 
_ immigration from elsewhere. 
reason the census data on foreign-born 
persons must be heavily relied upon. 
8. The immigration from the Ameri- 
cas, like immigration from elsewhere, is 
tending to die out. However, it seems 
likely that pressures on the Latin Ameri- 
can side will tend to increase rather than 

decrease, and that Latin American im- 
‘migration in the future will increase as 
` a proportion of total immigration. 

9, Immigration from neighboring 
countries has given rise to surprisingly 
little political controversy and interna- 
tional ill will. This has been both a 
consequence of and a reason for a less 
stringent legal limitation than has char- 
acterized our policy toward other coun- 
` tries furnishing immigrants. Above all, 


For this 
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no American cauntry has encouraged 
emigration to the United States as a 
national policy or an inherent right. 
The main question of policy has cen- 
tered not so much on the amount of im- 
migration to be allowed as on the treat- 
ment after the immigrants are here. 
However, assuming that greater pres- 
sure may eventually arise in Latin 
American areas, future policy may be- 
come less serene. At present there is a 
tendency to rely upon short-run, care- ' 
fully controlled labor migration rather 
than permanent immigration. 

10. Throughout the period covered 
by statistics the various regions, as 
Table 2 shows, have remained highly 
consistent in the proportion of the total ` 
Western Hemisphere immigration they 
have furnished. There have been con- 
stant shifts in percentage, but few in 
rank order. Canada has always sent by 


TABLE 2—IMMIGRANTS. FROM THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, BY REGION OF ORIGIN, 1901-1947 
i (000 omitted) 


Region of Origin 


1901-10 | 1911-20 | 1921-308 | 1931-40 | 1941-479 | gotal, 

Western Hemisphere 362 1,144 1,517 160 209 3,391 

Canada and Newfoundland 179 742 925 109 99 2,054 
Per Cent 49.5 64.9 61.0 67.8 ` 47.6 60.6 
Mexico 49.6 219.0- 459.3 22.3 37.4 787.6 
Per Cent 13.7 19.1 30.3 13.9 17.9 23.3 
West Indies 107.6 123.4 74.9 15.5 29.9 ° 351.2 
Per Cent 29.7 10.8 4.9 97 14.3 10.4 
South America . 17.3 41.9 42.2 7.8 12.4 121.6 
Per Cent 4.8 3.7 ` 28 4.9 5.9 > 3.6 
Central America 8.2 17.2’ 15.8 5.9 14.4 61.4 
Per Cent 2.3 1.5 1.0 3.7 1.8 





a Data’ for years prior to 1906 relate to 


relate to country of last permanent residence. 


aliens admitted.” 


è In certain years the residual category “Other Americas” was used. 
number falling in this category was 31; in 1931-40, 25; and in 1941-47, 15,321. 
column, then, the failure of the percentages to add to 100 is due to something more than round- 


ing. 


6.9 
country whence aliens came. Thereafter they 


All figures in the table represent “immigrant 


In 1921-30 the 
In the 1941-47 


Source: U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, Annual Report, year ended June 30, 


1947, Table 4. 
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TABLE 3—ForEIGN-BORN FROM WESTERN HEMISPHERE, BY Major Rees. 1850-1940 


Region of Birth 
Western Hemisphere 


Canada and New- 


(000 omitted) 


-1850 | 1860 1870 1880 


168 |288 {551 |807 |1,088 |1,317 |1,489 (1,727 |2,102 |1,598 


4890 1900 1910 1920 19302 | 19405 











981 |1,180 41,210 |1,138 [1,310 |1,072 


foundland< 148 4250 |493 |717 

Per Cent 87.7| 86.7) 89.5| 88.8| 90.1) 89.6) 81.2) 65.91 62.3| 67.1 
Mexico 13.3] 27.5} 42.4] 68.4) 77.9] 103.4] 221.9] 486.4) 641.5) 378.9 

Per Cent 7.9| 9.5) 77| 8.5) 7.2: 7.8| 14.9) 28.2) 30.5| 23.7 
Other West Indies? 5.8] 7.4, 6.3] 9.5) 23.3) .14.4) 32.5). 64.1 87.7; 86.5 

Per Cent 3.4, 2.6) 1.1) 1.2 2.1 1.1 2.2 3.7 4.2 5.4 
Cuba ‘4 d 5.3} 6.9) 4 11.1 15.1 14.9) 18.5) 17.7 

Per Cent : 1.0| 0.9 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9- 1.1 
South America 1.5] 3.3) 3.6) 4.6 5.0 4.7 8.2) 18.6] 33.6] 32.2 

Per Cent 0.9) 1.1) 0.6] 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.6) 1.0 16 2.0 
Central America - 0.1) 0.2} 0.3) 0.7 4.2) . 3.9 1.7 4.91 10.5} 10.8 

Per Cent 0.1; 0.1| Ol) 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.5 


g Figures for foreign-born in 1930 revised to include Mexicans who were classified with 


‘other races.’ 


è In 1940, for specific countries-of-birth, the foreign-born figures were given for whites 


only. 


Therefore, for 1940 it was necessary to estimate the total number of persons born in 


each American country by applying the 1930 white-nonwhite ratio to the white foreign-born 


in 1940, 


c Newfoundland has always had a small representation in migration from the British 


North. 


In 1930 those born in Newfoundland were 23,980, and in 1940, approximately 21,500. 


d In 1850, 1860, and 1890, Cuba was included in the West Indies. 
Source: U, S. Cénsus, 1930, Population, Vol. II,-General Report, Statistics by Subjects, 
p. 231; 1940, Vol. II, Population, Part I, United States Summary, pp. 19, 43. 


far the largest share. Mexico has al- 
ways been in second place, and the West 
Indies have always been in third place. 
Let us consider each major region in 
turn, 


IMMIGRATION FROM CANADA 


During the period from 1901 to 1947, 
Canada and Newfoundland supplied 
just over two million immigrants—10.5 
per cent of the total immigration to 
this country and 60.6 per cent of the 
Western Hemisphere immigration. 
ing this period the average number of 
Canadian-born in the country was 
1,182,000, which was 9.3 per cent of 
the total foreign-born and 71.8 per cent 
of the total foreign-born from the 


Dur- 


Americas. In 1940 there were more 
foreign-born in the United States from 
north of our border than from any other 
place except Italy and Germany. 

But though Canada has held up well 
as to proportion of the total immigra- 
tion, she reflects. the declining tendency 
generally characterizing immigration to 
the United States. In 1890 the Cana- 
dian-born constituted 1.56 per cent of 
the total population of the United 
States; in 1940, only 0.81 per cent. 
By 1930 their age structure, heavily 
weighted in the older ages, already 
indicated an early disappearance. Since 
we are more hospitable to Canadian im- 
migrants than to any other kind, an in- 
crease may possibly take place in the - 
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‘future again; but with the Canadian 
Government eager to hold its pedple 
and to add to their number by immi- 
gration, with increased unionization in 
the United States and growing urbani- 
zation and industrialization in Canada, 
it seems unlikely that many Canadians 
will find better opportunities here than 
in their own less crowdéd country. 
‘When one thinks of Canadian immi- 
grants, one usually thinks of French 
Canadians. Actually, however; French- 
speaking persons have always repre- 
sented a minority of Canadian mi- 
grants, their number closely paralleling 
their proportion of the home population. 
In 1941 they formed 30.3 per cent of 
Canada’s people, and in 1940, 26.2 per 
cent of the Canadian-born population 
of the United States. Moreover, there 


has been a slight decline in the propor- - 


tion French, for in 1931 and 1930 the 


two percentages were respectively 28.2. 


and 29.0.4 F 

The Canadian-born as a whole are 
heavily concentrated in those areas 
close to the border. Truesdell found 
that in 1930 more than half the Cana- 


dian-born were living in 23 counties, . 


and more than three-fourths in 91 coun- 
ties. He also found the French to be 
more heavily concentrated than the 
English Canadians. In 1930 nine coun- 
ties contained 45.6 per cent of the 
French, whereas it took 16 counties to 
contain a roughly similar percentage of 
the English. 

In 1930 there were over two million 
native-born Americans who had one or 
‘both parents born in Canada. This, 
with the Canadian-born, gave three and 


4Leon E. Truesdell, The Canadian Born in 
the United States (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1943), p. 47. See also Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi, “French Canadians in the United 
States,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 223 (Sept. 
1942), pp. 132-37. 

5 Ibid., pp. 5, 51-52. 
3,100. 
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a third million people (2.7 percent of 
the. total population) who were either 
second- or third-generation Canadian 
stock. The people of Canadian parent- 
age are more dispersed than the 
` Canada-born, but are still concentrated 
in only a few states (especially the 
French). They also show a greater 
proportion French than do the Canada- 
born (35.7 per cent as against 29.0 per 
cent in 1930). The rate of increase of 
the French among those of Canadian 
parentage is about twice as rapid as 
that of the English. The implication 
seems clear that the French Canadians 
in the United States have a higher fer- 
tility than the English Canadians. . 
The higher fertility of the French 
Canadians and their greater concentra- 
tion suggest a slower rate of assimila- 
tion. Whereas the English Canadians 
disappear after the second generation, 
the French Canadians persist as an 
identifiable “minority group.” The rea- 
sons lie partly in language and religion. 
In 1940, 1.4 million persons in the 
United States spoke French as their 
mother tongue. Half-of these were lo- 
cated in New England (and so were 
French Canadian), but 22.7 per cent 
were in Louisiana or nearby (not French 
Canadian). If we measure resistance to 
assimilation by the proportion of speak- 
ers of a foreign language who are native 
of native parents, the French are sec- 
ond only to the Spanish in nonassimila- 
tion. In 1940 no fewer than 36.7 per 
cent of those who spoke French as a 
mother tongue in this country were na- 
tive of native parents. The Spanish fig- 
ure was only a little higher—38.6.7_ It 
must be emphasized, however, that both 
8 Not a perfect measure, because it depends 
in part on how recent the immigration is. 
Since, however, the bulk of our immigration 
arrived before 1920, this index is becoming a 
rather good one. 
7Lowry Nelson, “Speaking of Tongues,” 


American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 14 (Nov. 
1948), pp. 202-10. 
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among the Canadian-born and the gen- 


eral Canadian stock, the French are a. 


minority, and that both this minority 
and the English Canadians have fitted 
into American life with remarkably little 
tension. 


Mexican IMMIGRATION 


During 1901-47 Mexico, the second 
most copious source of American immi- 
gration into the United States, con- 
tributed 788,000 recorded immigrants— 
23.2 per cent. of the total registered en- 
tries from the Western Hemisphere, and 
three-fourths of all the immigrants from 
Latin America. This immigration, like 
that from Latin America in general, dif- 
fers from the Canadian in that it in- 
creased notably after 1900. In all the 
censuses prior to 1910 the Mexican-born 
were close to 8.1 per cent of the total 
foreign-born from the Americas. Be- 
ginning with 1910, however, there was 
a steep ascent, the average for that and 
later censuses being 24.4 per cent. In 
the depression decade the number of 
Mexican-born in the United States fell 


-© sharply, but the proportion among the 


foreign-born in general fell only slightly. 
Between 1941 and 1947 there were 


` 37,400 recorded Mexican entries, which 


was 8.8 per cent of all, and 17.9 per 
cent of all Latin American, immigrants. 

‘Like the Canadians, the Mexicans 
tended to concentrate in’ a particular 
area-—but in the opposite corner of the 
United States. Of the 377,400 Mexi- 
cans labeled as foreign-born white in 
1940, three states—Texas, California, 
and Arizona—had 318,500, or 84.4 per 
cent. This was a somewhat greater con- 
centration in these three states than 
was observed in 1930, so that the de- 
pression apparently reversed a long 
trend toward greater dispersion® The 


8 The trend toward dispersion prior to 1930 
is described by Elizabeth Broadbent, “Mexi- 
can Population in Southwestern United 
States,” Texas Geographical Magazine, Vol. 5 
(Autumn 1941), pp. 16-24. 
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industrial states, where Mexicans had 
begun to find urban employment, showed 
greater than average declines. Since 
1940, however, the tendency . toward 
dispersion may have reasserted itself. 
Like the French Canadians, the Mexi- 
cans differ from the Anglo-Americans 
in language and religion, but added to 
these two bases’ of distinction is a third 
one—tace. The three together, along 
with the geographical concentration, set 
them apart in the minds of the general 
population and make them probably the 
slowest of our immigrant groups to as- 
similate.® In 1940, of the native white 
persons giving their parental origin as 
Mexico, only 7 per cent recorded their 
mother tongue as English. This was by 


‘far the lowest percentage recorded by 


any immigrant stock. The next lowest 
was the group with Polish origin, with 
22.7 per cent with English as mother 
tongue. If mother tongues are ranked 
by the percentage of their speakers who 
are native of native parents, Spanish 
leads the list. No fewer than 38.6 per 
cent of the people in this country who 
spoke Spanish as their mother tongue 


. were native-born of native parents. 


This indicates a high degree of cultural 
persistence.’° 

How many persons in the United 
States are identified with the Mexican 
minority is not known exactly, but it 
has been estimated to be about 1,650,000 
in 193021 In view of the extremely 
high natural increase of this group, the 


9 Problems of assimilation and group rela- 
tions are well treated in Pauline R. Kibbe, 
Latin Americans in Texas (Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1946); Beatrice 
Griffith, American Me (Cambridge: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1948); Ruth D. Tuck, Not With the 
Fist (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946). 
Also, see various articles by Norman D. 
Humphrey and Robert C. Jones. 

10 Nelson, of. cit. note 7 supra, p. 207. 

11 T. Wilson Longmore and Homer L. Hitt, 
“A Demographic Analysis of First and Second 
Generation Mexican Population of the U.S.: 
1930,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 8 (Sept. 1943), pp. 140-41. 
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figure is probably higher today, despite 
the loss of Mexican-born during the de- 
pression. : 

The Mexican Government must nec- 
essarily take cognizance of the entire 
“Mexican” population in the United 
States, because, in so far as this popu- 
-lation remains a distinct group, it will 
retain some identity with the original 
homeland. But in a strictly legal sense, 
the Mexican Government is most con- 
cerned with the Mexican-born in the 


United States and with future migration - 


across the border. There is now, and 
there will be increasingly, a tendency 


for both governments to coritrol this - 


migration. Short-term contractual ar- 
rangements will satisfy many of the la- 
bor needs of the United States and yet 
avoid some of the unanticipated conse- 
' quences that a more permanent type of 
migration produces. It therefore seems 
unlikely that permanent Mexican im- 
migration, by either legal or illegal 
channels, will again add large numbers 
to our population. l 
This ‘does not mean, of course, that 
the pressure to immigrate will not be 
there. Mexico’s rapidly growing popu- 
lation will continue to press upon the 
country’s scant and relatively undevel- 
oped resources, while certain of our 
economic interests will continue to call 
for inexpensive, nearby Mexican work- 
ers. But government supervision, re- 
sponding to union pressure, ethnic 
prejudice, and the apprehensions of the 
homeland, will increasingly raise the 
requirements for legal immigration and 
shut off illegal entry. 


Puerto RICAN. MIGRATION 


Since the Foraker Act of 1900 made 
Puerto Rico an unincorporated territory 
of the United States, Puerto Ricans 
have enjoyed the right of free entry to 
the continental area.*? Records of the 

12 Documents on the Constitutional History 


of Puerto Rico (Washington: Office of Puerto 
Rico, no date), pp. 4-52, 64-80. 


number availing themselves of this right 
have been kept only since 1908-9. 
These indicate an active movement 
back and forth, because during the 
thirty years of record 1,018,000 persons ` 
traveled to the States; and although 
most of them returned, a residue, or net 
in-migration, of 165,000 was left.* The 
1910 census showed 1,513 Puerto Rican- 
born persons living on the continent in 
39 states. However, this was the third 
year of a depression that had already 
caused a net out-migration from the 
United States to the Island of some . 


7,000 persons. ; 


This pattern has been repeated con- 
sistently since that time. Every de- 
terioration in business conditions on the 
continent has resulted in a positive net 
outflow back to: the Island. For in- 
stance, from 1931 to 1934 there were 
8,700 more Puerto Ricans returning to 
their homes’ than departed for the main- 


„land. The coefficient of correlation be- 


tween business conditions and the mi- 
gratory flow is high, being 0.7.14 

The 1950 Census will undoubtedly 
show that the greatest influx of Puerto 
Ricans occurred in the 1940-50 decade. 
Prior to that, the greatest increase, in 
absolute terms, occurred in the 1920- 
30 decade: 


f Born in 
Census Puerto Rico 
1910 1,513 
1920 11,718 
1930 52,249 
1940 69,967 


Overwhelmingly the migrants have 
concentrated in New York City, over 
90.4 per cent living there in 1940. 
About 6 per cent more lived in other 
urban centers, of which San Francisco 


13 Compiled from official reports derived 
from Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

14 For the economic series the Index of 
Physical Volume of Productivity of the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization was used, 1908 to 
1947. <. 
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(603), Philadelphia (440), and Wash- 
‘ington (327) were the most impor- 
tant. Only 1.8 per cent lived on farms. 
The only states with more than 500 
` Puerto Ricans in 1940 were: New York 
(63,281), California (1,892), New Jer- 
sey (780), and Pennsylvania (607). 
The concentration in New York City 
probably -arises, in large part, from the 
preponderance of this city as the desti- 
nation of passenger and freight boats 
coming from the Island. The California 
settlements stem from the recruitment 
. of Puerto Rican sugar cane workers for 
Hawaii in decades prior to 1910.3" 

” Nonwhites among the Puerto Rican- 
born on the continent declined both 
relatively and absolutely between 1930 
and 1940: 


Whites -Nonwhites 
. 1930 41,117 11,132 
1940 60,765 9,202 


World War II sent both official and. 


private agencies to Puerto Rico for ad- 
ditional manpower. The impact of war 
tended to increase rather than decrease 
unemployment on the Island. In spite 
of large numbers engaged in Army and 
Navy ‘construction work, the total un- 
employed was 176,300 in July 1942.18 
Government agencies arranged for re- 


-cruitment on the Island and transfer in- 


Army transports during 1942, 1943,* 


and the first half of 1944. But the 
House Appropriations Committee on 
- May 29, 1944 voted to deny the War 
Manpower Commission funds for its 
Puerto Rican program because of ob- 
jections that these recruits could not 


15 Between 1853 and 1933, 5,884 Puerto 
Ricans went to Hawaii. Most of these went 
by way of California, and some of them re- 
turned to that state to settle permanently. 
Andrew W. Lind, An Island Community (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 
194. : 

18 Governor’s Office, A Report on Unem- 
ployment in Puerta Rico in 1942 (San Juan, 
1943). 
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be returned to their homes after the 
war, whereas Mexicans, Jamaicans, and 
Barbadians could be so returned. Pri- 
vate agencies from: the continent then 
began to operate on the Island and have 
done so to the present. Their activities 
are subject to supervision by the Insular 
department of labor under laws dating 
from 1919, revised drastically in 1947. 

A study in 1946 of those recruited by 
official agencies showed that 53 per cent 
had returned to the Island, but that of 
these, 45 per cent would go back to the 
continent if offered another temporary 
job, and 81 per cent if offered a perma- 
nent job.?” 

The “net in-migration from Puerto 
Rico shot up rapidly after the end of 
wartime transportation restrictions. The 
airplane, which has brought San Juan 
within eight hours of New York and 
has drastically reduced costs, provided 
us with the first airborne migration. 
The net movement over several fiscal 
years, according to official reports, was 
as follows: 


1942-43 2,599 
1943-44 7,548 
1944-45 14,794 
1945-46 ` 21,631 
1946-47 34,405 
1947-48 28,031 

109,008 


Six-Year Total 


Considerable light on the character- 
istics of the migrants, at least so far as 
the recent arrivals in New York City 
are concerned, is ċast by a study made 
by the Bureau of Applied. Social Re- 
search, Columbia University, during the 
winter and spring of 1948. The study. 
showed that newspaper estimates of 
Puerto Ricans in the city, some of 
reached the figure of 
710,000, were greatly inflated, and that 


17 Clarence Senior, Puerto Rican Emigration 
(Rio Piedras: Social Science Research Center, 
University of Puerto Rico, 1947), p. 28. 
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the actual number, including the second 
generation, was around 200,000. 
The migrants proved to be over- 
- whelmingly urban in origin, with 79 per 
cent born in Puerto Rican cities. They 
were highly selected in other respects as 
well. Only 5 per cent had been previ- 
ously employed in agriculture, whereas 
39 per cent of the Island’s labor force 
was so employed. The proportion of 
skilled workers (18 per cent) among 
the migrants was nearly four times the 
proportion (5 per cent) ‘of the Island’s 
labor force in 1940, and the proportion 
of unskilled workers (25 per cent) was 
only half the proportion on the Island 
(50 per cent). Educationally the mi- 
grant group was far ahead of the In- 
sular population as a whole. 

It is worth noting that 85 per cent of 
the migrants had quit jobs in Puerto 
Rico to make the trip to New York 
City, and that the majority (71 per 
cent) had worked the full twenty-four 
months of the two years preceding their 

` trip. In other words, they were not in 
search of jobs as such, but of better 
jobs.78 et 

Every evidence suggests that so long 
as prosperity continues on the main- 
land,. Puerto Rican migration will con- 
tinue. Around 4,000 agricultural work- 
ers were recruited for New York, New 
Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania truck 
farms during the 1948 season; 500 
more were at work in steel plants in 
Lorain, Ohio, in early 1948, and. 550 
more were being recruited for Gary, 

Indiana, late in the year. The Insular 
Government has established eight cen- 
ters for training household workers, now 
in considerable demand on the conti- 
nent. With an extremely rapid popula- 
tion growth, an excessive density of ap- 


18 The full report of the study is contained 
in a forthcoming publicdtion of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, The Puerto Rican 
Journey, by C. Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, 
and ‘Rose Kohn Goldsen. 


proximately 630 per square mile, and 
few resources yet to be exploited, the 
Island suffers from chronic unemploy- 
ment and underemployment even in 
prosperous years. The pressure to mi- 
grate to the continent will long continue 
unabated.” 

The only future legal obstacle would 
be raised by the granting of independ- 
ence to the Island.. The likelihood that 
this will occur in the near future seems 
small. There is little sentiment on the 
Island for such a drastic move, which 
would probably wreck the Insular 
economy. In the recent election in 
which Puerto Rico elected its own gov- 
ernor for the first time, the Independ- 
ence Party secured only 10 per cent of 
the popular vote. 


West INDIAN IMMIGRATION 


Another important source (almost 10 
per cent) of Western Hemisphere im- 
migration is the West Indies. Between 
1901 and 1947 no fewer than 351,000 
entries, and in 1940 an estimated 
104,000 foreign-born, came from this 
area. Nearly 18,000 of: the foreign- 
born came from Cuba; the rest came 
mostly from the British West Indies. 
From: 1910 to 1930 the proportion of 
Western Hemisphere foreign-born com- 
ing from the West Indies fell off slightly, 
but in the 1930-40 decade the region 
improved its position. In 1940 its pro- 
portion of the total (excluding Puerto 
Rico) was 6.6 per cent. 

Most of the West Indian immigrants, _ 
with the exception of those from Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, are nonwhite. In 
1930, for example, whereas the Cuban- 
born were only 13.8 per cent nonwhite, 
the foreign-born from the other West 
Indies (aside from Puerto Rico) had 
82.4 per cent in this category. The 


19 Kingsley Davis, “Puerto Rico’s Popula- 


_ tion Problem: Research and Policy,” Milbank 


Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 
1948), pp. 300-308. 
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West Indies, and to some extent the 
Caribbean coasts of South and Central 
America, are virtually the only source 
of Negro immigration into this country. 

Although mainly Protestant and Eng- 
lish speaking, and to this extent more 
easily assimilated than the lighter 
Catholic-Spanish immigrants, the West 
Indians experience the severest racial 
barrier. However, since they have al- 


ready faced this barrier at home, and 


since they usually come from undemo- 
cratic colonial regimes, our race atti- 
tude does not, according to impression- 
istic evidence, prevent their liking the 
politically more liberal United States. 

Economic conditions in the West In- 
dies being chronically depressed, this 
region offers a large potential source of 
immigration. Legally, many may enter. 
Residents of colonies such as Jamaica 
and Trinidad may enter under the quota 
of the metropolitan power. Since the 
quotas are seldom filled by the metro- 
politan power, this leaves room for con- 
siderable migration.2° However, there 
have been accusations of delaying tac- 
tics on the part of United States offi- 
cials. 
` The total foreign-born Negro popula- 
tion in the United States rose rapidly 
from 1900 to 1930, but fell off some- 
what in 1940: 

2 Foreign-Born 


Negroes 7+ 
1900 20,300 
1910 40,300 
1920 73,800 
1930 98,600 
1940 83,900 


20 E.g., the annual quota of Great Britain is 
65,721. Actually, in the fiscal year- 1946-47, 
only 19,227 immigrants were charged to this 
quota. (United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Annual Report, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947, Table 7.) This left 
46,494 more who could have been admitted 
from the colonies. 

21 U, S. Census of 1940, Population, Vol. I, 
Characteristics of the Population, Part I, p. 19. 


The growth roughly parallels the rise 
of the foreign-born from the West In- 
dies, although the latter class has ex- 
panded slightly more rapidly. The Ne- 
gro foreign-born, and hence the West 
Indian foreign-born, are concentrated 
heavily in particular spots along the At- 
lantic seaboard. In 1940, 48,800 of 
them, or 58.2 per cent of the total, were 
in New York City. This was 10.6 per 
cent of New York City’s total Negro 
population. In addition, 7,800 were in 
Florida (over half in Miami) and 7,500 
were in Massachusetts (over half in 
Boston and New Bedford). Altogether, 
the three states of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Florida held almost 80 
per cent of all foreign-born Negroes in 
the country. These immigrants, the 
great bulk from the West Indies, are 
therefore heavily urban and selective in 
their place of settlement. In this they 
resemble their coregionalists, the Puerto 
Ricans. i 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Of the 3,400,000 Western Hemisphere 
immigrants recorded as entering the 
United States between 1901 and 1947— 
17.4 per cent of all immigrants during 
that period—-a larger than average pro- 
portion returned home; for the census 
reveals. that in the period mentioned, 
only between 11 and 14 per cent of the 
total foreign-born came from this area. 
Yet there has been a slight tendency 
for this immigration to expand, though 
not so much as the exemption from. 
quota laws would suggest. 

The greatest share of immigration 
from this hemisphere has come from 
Canada. Since 1900, however, Canada 
has represented a smaller proportion. 
Correspondingly, the immigration from 
countries to the south (here called 
“Latin America”) has increased its 
share. The bulk of the Latin American 
immigrants—more than three-fourths 
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on the average—have come from 
Mexico. The next most frequent source 
has been. the West Indies, which, in- 
cluding Cuba, but not Puerto Rico, have 
furnished almost one-fifth of the Latin 
American foreign-born, and nearly all 
of the Negro foreign-born, since 1900. 
Puerto Rico, although its people are 
not included statistically or legally 
among the “immigrants,” nevertheless 
is the fourth most important source of 
‘in-migration and recently has shown 
the most rapid increase in migratory 
‘movement of all the American areas. 
At its present rate it will soon eclipse 
the remainder of the West Indies in 
this respect. 

Strong immigration pressures from 
areas as diverse as Canada, Mexico, and 
the West Indies show that the main fac- 
tor determining such pressure is neither 
density of population nor racial or cul- 
tural similarity to the host people. It 
is, rather, a lower standard of living, 
since this is the only common factor. 
Mexico and Canada are both more 
sparsely ‘settled than the United States; 
the West Indies much mote densely set- 
- tled. The Catholic Spanish-speaking 
peoples of Latin America have a cul- 
ture considerably different from ours, 
as do the French Canadians; but the 
English Canadians do not. The Ne- 
groes of the West Indies, like the Euro- 
Indians of Mexico, are racially distinct 


from our dominant population, yet not 
religiously so. Whatever their similari- 
ties and differences, those areas have in 
common that economic opportunity is 
less than in the United States. This 
fact, plus their nearness, causes their 
people to press on our borders. 
Although the future of migration is 
notoriously hard to predict, it seems 
likely that the movement into the 
United States from the Western Hemi- 
sphere will tend to decrease in absolute 
numbers because of more stringent con- 
trols, but that it will increase in com- 
parison to migration from other areas. 
At the same time, the relative contribu- 
tion of different sectors will probably 
change. As Canada approaches a fixed 
population, the movement from there 
will slacken noticeably. In Latin- 
America, however, and particularly in 
Mexico and the Caribbean, the pres- 
sures of a rapidly growing population 
on undeveloped resources will tend to. 
stimulate the desire to emigrate. The 
United States, with a population not 
growing fast but retaining a remark- 
ably high standard of living, will con- 
tinue to seem a haven to our nearby 
southern neighbors. Our immigration 


policies can of coursé counterbalance 


this pressure if that seems desirable, but 
it is worth realizing that the policies 
thay have to become stronger in order 
to do so. 


` Kingsley Davis, Ph.D., New York City, is associate professor of sociology and direc- 
tor of the Division of Population Research, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. Formerly on the staff of the Office of Population Research, Princeton Uni- 
versity, he directed a field study of population behavior in Puerto Rico and has done re- 
search on other Latin American and Indian population problems. He edited the January 
‘1945 issue of THE ANNALS on World Population in Transition, and has published on 
various aspects of population. 

Clarence Senior, New York City, associate director of the Puerto Rican migration 
study for the Bureau of Applied Social Research, has written widely on Latin American 
topics. From 1945 to 1948 he was director of the Social Science Research Center of 
the University of Puerto Rico, which in 1947 published his “Puerto Rican Emigration” 
and “The Puerto Rican Migrant in St. Croix.” 


Postwar Emigration from Germany and Italy © 


By Irene B. TAEUBER ' 


HE population propaganda. of the 

Axis countries included a crescendo 
of demands for Lebensraum. Expand- 
ing and virile peoples, it was claimed, 
could not be artificially constrained 
within the -boundaries set by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty without jeopardizing the 
peace of the world. The argument was 
plausible. Many students accepted it, 
and international organizations ex- 
plored ways of permitting international 
migration to operate in the autarchic 
and explosive world of the thirties. 


. THE PREWAR SITUATION ` 


Closer analysis, especially when made 
retrospectively, indicates that the resto- 


ration of free international migration ‘ 


stood in direct antithesis to the goals of 
the dictators of the Berlin-Rome Axis. 
For Germany, Lebensraum meant the 
return of the former German Empire in 
. Africa and the Far East and the ex- 
tension of Germanic influence eastward 
in Europe. For-Italy it meant the con- 


quest of the African littoral of the | 


Mediterranean and Red Seas and the 
re-creation of the empire of Rome. 
The number of people, far from be- 
ing redundant, was insufficient for the 
achievement of these aims. Migration 
policies were developed and imple- 
mented, but they were oriented toward 
the building up of abundant manpower 
in the home countries rather than 
toward the relief of “population pres- 
sure.” Ethnic minorities were returned 
‘ to their home countries, but Germans 
were moved out into areas subject to 
political domination and economic ex- 
ploitation. Every barrier was placed in 
the way of those wishing to emigrate, 
whereas marriage loans, bachelor taxes, 


children’s allowances, and other pro- 
visions of population policy testified to 
the fear of population decline. 

The prewar demographic situations of 
Germany and Italy differed so sharply 
as to suggest both the falsity of their 
population propaganda and the fortui- 
tous nature of the aggressive liaison be- 
tween them. Germany, rich in re- 
sources, and with a people skilled in 
administration, science, and technology, 
dominated the industrial heart of the 
continental economy. Italy, poor in re- 
sources, burdened with dense agrarian 
populations that approached Balkan 
levels of living in much of her south- 
land, faced severe obstacles in achiev- 
ing an industrial economy that alone 
could bring higher levels of living. 

The population potentials of Ger- 
many and Italy were related inversely 
to their carrying capacities. In Ger- 
many, a precipitant decline in fertility 
carried the net reproduction rate to 0.7 
in 1933.4. Even the pronatalist policies 
of the Third Reich had not raised fer- 
tility sufficiently by 1939 to maintain 
the population at the size it had then 
attained. Projections of the future 
population of Germany within its 1937 
boundaries, ignoring the losses of World 
War II, indicated that decline in total 


‘numbers would be in process after 
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1955.7 Italy’s vital balance, on the 
other hand, indicated the probability of 
continued growth for many decades.? 

International migration might have 
contributed toward the economic de- 

1 For the Altreich, and computed by the re- 
vised Burgdoérfer technique. 

2¥Frank W. Notestein, et al, The Future 
Population of Europe and the Saviet Union 
(Geneva: League of Nations, 1944), p. 264. 

8 Ibid., p. 290. 
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velopment of Europe if the need for 
population redistribution had been faced 
frankly and courageously during the 
twenties. 1 
late, for Fascism was an intellectual 
milieu in which it was impossible to 
analyze objectively the need for inter- 
national migration and the procedures 
for facilitating it. 


THe War YEARS 


To the Axis countries, war was an 
instrument of demographic expansion 
rather than a barrier to'it. The Ger- 
man people were told that the holocaust 
of World War I would never be re- 
peated. Hitler’s wars were to attain 
their goals through the Blitzkrieg. Italy, 
biologically more able to withstand war, 


hesitated to risk her manpower in total _ 


conflict. The German Blitzkrieg ended 
on the expanse of the Russian land, 
while the homeland was devastated by 
aerial warfare. Mussolini’s attempt to 
expand the new Roman empire at the 
expense of a defeated France led to oc- 
cupation by his German ally, invasion 
by his enemies, and war on Italian soil. 
The impact of the war on Germany 
and Italy differed sharply. A Germany 
that could ill afford further scars on its 
already battered age and sex structure 
suffered severe losses and displace- 
ments. An Italy whose major popula- 
tion problem, realistically defined, was 
an overnumerous and still expanding 
people on a land poorly adapted to 
rapid economic expansion, had a popu- 
lation increase of 1.2 million in the 
three years between mid-1939 and mid- 
1942. In the area remaining after the 
“loss of Venezia Giulia and Zara, the 
population increased a further 1.5 mil- 
lion in the four and one-half years be- 
tween mid-1943 and the end of 1947.4 
t Italy, Istituto Centrale di Statistica, Bol- 


` lettino Mensile di Statistica 22 (8-9): 3 and 
23 (3): 3, Aug.—Sept. 1947 and March 1948. 


By the thirties it was tao ' 


GERMANY © 


- The balance sheet of war cannot yet 
be drawn for Germany. The military 
dead are estimated to number some 3.25 
million, while over 300 thousand civili- - 
ans were killed by air bombardment. 
Losses from increased civilian mortality 
and lowered fertility occurred, although 
‘they were substantially less than in 
World War I. , 

Decimated cohorts of adults and 
weakened generations of children were 
not the.only cost of World War II to 
Germany, and perhaps were not even 
the most important. Throughout the 
war years Germans had violated the 
basic right of free men to choose be- ` 
tween movement and stability. In 
spreading the doctrine of ethnic purity 
they had emphasized the strategic dan- 
gers of ethnic diversity. In historic 
retribution, the agreement of Potsdam 
stated that “. . . the transfer to Ger- 
many of German populations, or ele- 
ments thereof, remaining in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary will have 
to be undertaken. .. .” The resources 
of Germany were cut, the major losses - 
being the restoration of the Saar and 
Alsace-Lorraine to France and the de 
facto occupation of the territory east of 
the Oder-Neisse by Poland. Within 
this constricted area a Germany which 
had shouted for Lebensraum and ethnic 
purity was now forced to absorb some 
nine million refugees, expellees, and 
transferred peoples. 

The significance of the movements of 
people that accompanied the liquidation 
of World War II is perhaps clearer if 
attention is focused on the American 

5 Bibliographical coverage of current Ger- 
man demographic literature is provided in 
Population Index and need not be repeated 
here. A more detailed description of the im- 
pact of the war on the German population 
was presented in the October 1948 issue under 


the title “The Demography of War: Ger- 
many,” Vol. 14, No. 4. 


- zone. 
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In October 1946 a census was 
taken in the four zones and Berlin. 
The population in the United States 
“zone, excluding Bremen and the dis- 
placed persons in camps, was 16.2 mil- 
` lion. Of these, 3.3 million, or one in 
each five, had lived elsewhere in 1939. 
The places of residence and the num- 


thousand; Czechoslovakia, 1,345 thou- 
sand; other, 587 thousand. Comparable 
figures for the British zone indicate 
that Germany east of the Oder-Neisse 
furnished 2,453 thousand persons; and 
Czechoslovakia 78 thousand. 

The Germany included in the 1946 
census was even more densely settled 


than the “overcrowded” land of the 
‘thirties. The total population num- 
bered 65.9 million, 5 per cent below the 


bers involved were as follows: Germany 
west of the Oder-Neisse, 675 thousand; 
Germany east of the Oder-Neisse, 697 


TABLE {—GERMANY: AREA AND POPULATION IN THE: Four ZONES AND BERLIN, 
CENSUSES OF OCTOBER 29, 1946 anb May 17, 1939 




















: Population | Females Riedie Persone perdo Eim: 
Zone and State 1946 per 100 Total 
(in ‘000) Males Population / 
1939-46 1939 1946 Change 
Total ` 65,911 124.8 10.2 168 185 17 
British Zone 22,303 | 118.7 12.7 203 228 25 
Schleswig-Holstein 2,651 118.9 66.7 102 169 |. 67 
Hamburg 1,405 115.6 —17.9 2,293 1,882 —411 
North Rhine-Westphalia 11,799 119.5 — 1.2 351 347 — 4 
Lower Saxony“ 6,448 117.8 42.0 96 136 40 
t 

French Zone 5,940 125.6 — 43 145 139 — 6 
Baden 1,190 129.9 — 3.3 124 120 -— 4 
Wiirttemburg-Hohenzollern | 1,129 127.2 4.9 |` 103 108 5 
Saarland - 883 119.1 | 4.9 438 459 21 
Palatinate of the Rhine, Hesse} 1,316 125.9 —10.9 215 191 = 24 
Rhineland, Hesse 1,422 124.7 — 10.2 116 104 — 12 
U.S.S.R. Zone 17,314 133.7 13.7 141 161 20 
Brandenburg 2,516 136.2 5.3 89 93 4 
Mecklenburg-Pomerania 2,149 133.2 45.3 63 91 28 
Province Saxony 4,162 130.2 21.3 140 . 170 30 
Thuringia 2,943 | 130.0 20.3 155 187 32 
Land Saxony 5,543 137.4 f1 321 325 4 
U. S. Zone 17,174 120.6 20.5 133 160 27 
Bavaria 8,983 120.8 27.7 100 128 28 
Württemburg-Baden 3,650 122.1 14.8 202 232 30 
Hesse 4,050 119.7 16.4 165 192 27 
Bremen? : 492 114.7 —12.7 1,395 1,217 —176 
Berlin 3,180¢ | 146.4 —26.7 4,908 3,598 | —1,310 


vuanna 








a Exclusive of Bremen. 

è The fórmer enclave of Bremen had a population of 749 thousand, of whom 346 thousand 
were males. 

¢ The total populations for the sectors were as follows (in °000): British sector, 603; 
French sector, 422; U.S.S.R. sector, 1,170; U. S. sector,- 984. In addition there were 1,143 
persons in ship crews. 

Source: Germany, U. S. Zone, Statistical Annex, Issue No. XII. 
Governor, No. 33 (March 1948), pp. 8-9, 
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population of the Alireich in 1939, but 
10 per cent above the 1939 population. 
of the 1946 aréa. The percentage in- 
crease from 1939 to 1946 was 12.7 for 
the British zone, 13.7 for the Soviet 
zone, 20.5 for the United States zone, 
as shown in Table 1. The population 
of the French zone decreased 4.3 ‘per 
cent, that of Berlin 26.7 per cent. 
Within each zone the movement was 
from the urban and more densely set- 
tled areas to the rural and less densely 
settled regions. During the war volun- 
tary migrations and evacuations had 
dispersed people; during the early post- 
war years the search for subsistence 
prevented many Germans from return- 
ing to the cities and sent others coun- 
tryward. The millions of refugees and 
evacuees were allocated throughout the 
various areas on the assumption that 
they could subsist and be absorbed 
more easily in the less thickly settled 
regions. 


The population problem 


An‘ increased density of population 
within a predominantly industrial coun- 
try whose technical plants, transporta- 
tion, and urban buildings have been 
largely destroyed by war presents seri- 
ous problems of subsistence and recon- 
struction at whatever level of agricul- 
tural-industrial production. In Ger- 
. many these problems are compounded 
by the dislocations in sex and age 
structure that have resulted from the 
superimposition of the losses of one 
war on those of a previous war almost 
exactly a generation earlier. Migra- 
tions -have somewhat lessened these 
structural imbalances, but at the same 
time they have introduced groups whose 
social-economic structure hinders their 
assimilation within the agrarian state 
that was envisioned for postwar Ger- 
many. l 


In 1946 the surplus. of women - 


amounted to 25 per cent. If the 3.2 


million missing members of the Wekr- 
macht should return, the surplus would 
be reduced to 12.5 per cent. If, as is 
more probable, only half should return, 
there would be 118 women: for each 
hundred men. In absolute terms, there 
were 7.3 million surplus women among 
the 65.9 million Germans enumerated in 
October 1946. The return of all the 
missing members of the Wehrmacht 
would leave a surplus of 4.1 million 
women; the return of half would leave 
a surplus of 5.7 million. 

The surplus of women varied greatly 
among the areas and age groups. It 
amounted to 19 per cent in the British 
zone, 21 per cent in the United States 
zone, 26 per cent in the French zone, 
34 per cent in the Russian zone, and 46 


_ per cent in Berlin. 


The demographic barriers to effective 
social and economic functioning are por- 
trayed in Figure 1 in their most ex- 
treme form in the fantastic age pyramid 
for the city of Berlin in December 1945. 
The cost of successive wars, deflation, 
and mass migration in a more “normal” 
situation than that of quadripartite 
Berlin are apparent in the age pyramid 
(Figure 2) of the population of the 
American zone in October 1946. 

The net effect of the changes between 
1939 and, 1946 in the American zone 
was an increase of 8.3 per cent in the 
male population, 27.5 per cent in the 
female population. Youth, older work- 
ers, and the aged increased in numbers 
among both men and women. In the 
age group 14 to 39, however, there was 
a decrease of approximately 17 per cent 
in the number of men, but an increase 
of about 22 per cent in the number of 
women.®- The increases that occurred 


8 Germany, United States Zone, Military 
Government for Germany, The Population of 
the US Zone of Germany (Part 2): Some Re- 


‘sults of the Census of October 1946 in Rela- 


tion to Economic, Social, and Demographic 
Policy, Nov. 1947, p. 12, 
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Fic. 1—-Age and sex composition of the population of Berlin, December 1945. From: 
Germany. Berlin. Statistisches Amt. Berliner Statistik, Sonderheft 1, 1947, pp. 5-10. 


were due primarily to the inclusion of ` 


migrant groups. In the absence of war 
or migration since 1939 the American 
zone would have had a native popula- 
tion of 14.5 million; its actual native 
population was probably more than a 
million less. Without migration even 
the, return of all missing members of 
the Wehrmacht could not have erased 
a decline of this magnitude. 


Migration supplemented: the deci- 
mated native population of the United 
States zone, but.it contributed only 
slightly to the normalization of the age 
and sex structure. Among the German 
migrants from east of the Oder-Neisse 
the proportion of children was higher 
and the deficit of men less extreme. 


- Migrants from Czechoslovakia and 


from the British, French, and Berlin 
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; Fic. 2—Age and sex composition of the population of Germany, actual 1946, and 


estimated 1971. 


From: United States Zone, Military Government for Germany, -The 


Population of the US Zone of Germany (Part 2) . ... Nov. 1947, p. 89. | 


areas were similar in age and sex struc- 
ture to natives of the American zone. 
Migrants from the Russian -zone in- 
cluded appreciable numbers of men 
apparently fleeing labor impressment. 
Surpluses of males also appeared among 
the migrants aged 20-29 from south- 
eastern Europe. 


POTENTIAL MIGRANTS FROM GERMANY 


Potential migration from today’s shat- 
tered Germany is difficult to assess on 
the basis of either population or em- 
ployment statistics. A proportionate 
reduction of the German population by 
age groups would not contribute greatly 
-to the restoration of a functioning Ger- 
man population, for Germany’s deficit 


of young male workers is acute. An 
emigration of the middle aged and 
the elderly, particularly females, would 
strengthen Germany, but few countries 
are interested in potential dependents 
as immigrants. A substantial migration 
of younger women would be possible, 


. but the substitution of women for men 


will probably be an essential aspect of 
the restoration of German economy. 
Labor force statistics as compiled by 
the occupation authorities of the various 
zones indicate little unemployment. In 
1946 the percentage of the total labor 
force unemployed was only 4.3 for all 
Germany, the highest percentage being 
7.1 for the United States zone, the low- 
est 1.1 for the French zone. It should 
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be noted, however, that the percentage 
of the total population in the labor 
force has declined from 51.9 in 1939 to 
42.7 in 1946, for the definitions utilized 
tend to bar women with dependent chil- 
dren from the labor force and hence, by 
definition, from unemployment. Only 
in the Soviet zone was there any in- 
_ crease in the number of women reported 
in the labor force, despite the increase 
in the number of women and the deficit 
of male workers in all zones. 

The future of the’ German: population 
is debatable. Preliminary projections 
were made for the American zone on the 
assumption that pre-Hitlerian vital rates 

` would be restored, all migrants now in 
the zone would remain, and all prison- 
ers of war would return by the end of 
1949. . Under these assumptions the 
total population, 16.2 million in 1946,” 
would increase to 16.9 million in 1956, 
decline slowly to 16.7 million in 1971. 
The gashes of war would gradually dis- 
appear, but the normal aging that had 
characterized the prewar German popu- 
- lation would continue (Figure 2). 

The coming years will witness a sub- 
stantial recovery in both the economic 
and the military potential of Germany. 
In the American zone males aged 15 to 
34 numbered 1.8 million in 1946. By 
1956-61 they will number over 2.5 mil- 
lion, as the larger birth cohorts of the 
late thirties mature. By the same time, 
the survivors of the doubly stricken 
birth cohorts of 1915-18 will reach mid- 
dle age and become less important in 
Germany’s military potential. Even in 
1971, males aged 15 to 34 will be 26 


T Ibid., pp. 27, 88-89. It will be noted that 
the total population figure of 16.2 million used 
as the basis for the projections differs from 
the more complete total of 17.2 million given 
in Table 1. The 16.2 million excludes Bre- 
men, which was added to the United States 
zone after the census, and displaced persons 
in camp. Data used in this and the following 
paragraph are from the preliminary report of 
the census published in November 1947. 


Population: Index. 


per cent more numerous than they were 
in 1946. Whether these oncoming 
youths constitute opportunity or hazard 
to Germany and the world will depend 
on the future of the European economy. 

The migrations of war and its after- 
math were crucial in creating the pres- 
ent Germany. Peaceful migrations were 
relatively insignificant. It is probable 
that this will remain true in the future. 
Movements of selected groups are al- 
ready. in process, the most notable being 
the settlement of demobilized soldiers 
in France. It is not likely that this 
or similar movements will be sizable 
enough to alter the basic population 
problems or the population potential of 
Germany. If economic reconstruction 
and the development of amicable inter- 
national relations proceed together, the 
historic movements from east to west : 
within Europe may accelerate, a de- 
clining Germany being re-created bio- 
logically by incoming Slavic peoples 
from the east. Whatever the future, 
continued declines in fertility and the 
losses of two major wars have probably 
ended that long period of Germanic ex- 
pansion which has so often jeopardized 
the peace of the Continent. 


ITALY ê 


The population problem of Italy was 
unchanged by war except in so far as 
the destruction of resources and indus- 
trial plants intensified the difficulties of 
employment and subsistence. The loss 


8 Analysis of the Italian population struc- 
ture is difficult, for no general population 
census has been taken since 1936. The popula- 
tion literature of the postwar period, although 
less voluminous than that of the prewar years, 
remains sizable. ` Citations to materials avail- 
able in this country are carried currently in 
The best general source 
for following Italian migration policies re- 
mains the International Labour Review. See 
especially: Attilio Oblath, “Italian Regulation 
of Emigration,” Ibid, Vol. 56, No. 4 (Oct. 
1947), pp. 408-25. 
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of life was small, combat dead number- 
ing only 150 to 200 thousand. The 
number of live births per 1,000 total 
` population declined from 24.0 in 1931— 
34 to 19.1 in 1943-45, but recovered to 
` reach 22.5 in 1946 and 21.9 in 1947. 
Infant mortality increased somewhat, 
approaching 115 per 1,000 live births in 
1941, 1942, and 1943, but it dropped 
after the end of the war, the rates of 84 
` in 1946.and 82 in 1947 being the low- 
est in Italian history. The rate of natu- 
ral ‘increase, which had been approxi- 
mately 1 per cent per year during the 
thirties, was cut to one-third by 1944, 
but a postwar rise was in process by 
1946. Migration operated as partial 
compensation for these relatively small 
losses. 
the small migration that would other- 
wise have occurred between 1936 and 
1945. Defeat necessitated the repatria- 
tion of Italians from the lost empire 
and? the accommodation of refugees 
from the ceded areas of the mainland. 

The loss of productive capacity was 
far greater than the loss of people. The 


deficiencies in raw materials and the. 


shortage of capital which have always 
hampered the full and adequate em- 
ployment of the total labor force were 
intensified by the destruction and dis- 
organization of the war and postwar pe- 
riods both within and outside Italy. By 
1946 the index of industrial: employ- 
ment had fallen to less than one-third 
_ the comparable figure for 1939. Since 
then recovery has been substantial, and 
the propulsion to emigration on the part 
of Italy’s millions of unemployed and 
underemployed people has doubtless 
lessened. None the less, the need for 
emigration remains. The attempt to 
absorb within the Italian labor force a 
_natural increase of something like 400 
. thousand persons per year threatens 
even the most comprehensive plans 
for increasing employment opportunities 
and raising levels of living. 


Mussolini’s wars had prevented: 


The potential supply of emigrants in 
Italy has been the subject of wide- 
spread discussion and many interna- 
tional agreements, but positive results 
in terms of population movements have 
been relatively small. In 1947, the net 


-outmovements from Italy amounted to 


96 thousand temporary emigrants, and 
48 thousand permanent emigrants. The 
balance of Continental migration indi- 
cated a surplus of 85 thousand tempo- 
rary emigrants, but a deficit of 8 thou- 
sand permanent emigrants. In trans- 
oceanic migration, on the other hand, 
there was a surplus of 57 thousand 
permanent emigrants and a deficit of 
10 thousand temporary emigrants. 

The smallness of the migratory 
stream from Italy is rather surprising, 
for Italy possesses surplus manpower in 
an area that needs additional men. La- 
bor shortages are among the major re- 
tarding factors in European recovery. 
Brazil and Argentina proclaim their 
need for people to develop and utilize 
their resources, as well as their willing- 
ness to accept Italian migrants. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada de- 
sire expanded populations and are will- 
ing to accept immigrants to secure them. 
Even assuming that the United States 
does not modify its quota limitations, it 
might still appear that the real migra- 
tion problem may be found in short- 
ages of Italians to replenish the slowly 
growing peoples of the Western world 
rather than in temporary surpluses of 
Italians who wish to emigrate but can- 
not do so. 


TEMPORARY MIGRATION OF 
ITALIAN LABOR 


Factors that may cause Italian emi- 
gration to gain momentum are manifold. 
European plans for reconstruction in- 
volve primarily the temporary employ- 
ment of Italian labor outside Italy. 
Such employment would facilitate the 
economic reconstruction of Italy pro- 
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vided the income earned abroad could 


be transferred back to Italy—and pro- 
vided, furthermore, that the contribu- 
tion of the specific types of workers 
who secured employment abroad were 
not those needed for the internal recon- 


struction of the Italian economy. The- 


needs in the labor-deficit countries in 
Europe are primarily for mining and 
‘industrial labor, either skilled or semi- 
skilled. Italy herself faces deficits in 
trained labor. Her surplus is not labor 
in general but unskilled. agricultural la- 
bor, particularly from: her more back- 
ward southern regions. Furthermore, 
the labor needs which Italians could 
meet are located disproportionately in 
countries that have neither the foreign 
exchange nor the commodities that Italy 
requires. These fiscal difficulties and 
the incongruence between labor de- 
mands and labor supply have largely 
negated the anticipated results of plans 
- for the utilization of Italian labor out- 
side Italy and will continue to operate 
against the realization of such plans in 
‘the future. 

The temporary outmovement of Italian 
workers would contribute only indirectly 
to the solution of the population prob- 
lem of Italy. Remittances would pro- 
vide support for a small portion of the 
existing population, but only at the cost 
of removing from Italy the contribution 
of a selected and more productive seg- 
ment of the population. The effect on 
the dynamics of.the Italian population 
would be slight as long as the migration 
of men remained temporary. 


PERMANENT EMIGRATION FROM ITALY 


Any permanent contribution of inter- 
national migration to the solution of 
Italy’s population problem would neces- 
sitate permanent emigration of sizable 
numbers.. The problem, it may be re- 
peated, is the existence of a large and 
still increasing population in a country 
whose industrial and agricultural re- 


sources are limited. In 1936, the total 
population was 42.4 million. On De- 
cember 31, 1947, it was 45.8 million. 
Three and two-fifths million people 
were added in the decade that included 
World War II. If the population trends ` 
of the interwar period continue, and 
there is no international migration, 
population will amount to some 48 mil- 
lion in 1955, 50 million in 1970.9. 
Population increase is slowing, but - 
the number of ‘additional persons who 
must be absorbed into the labor force 
will remain sizable for many years. 
Under the conditions assumed, i.e., con- 
tinuation of the interwar trends toward 
decline in both fertility and mortality, 
total manpower in the productive ages 
will increase 2.7 million between 1940 
and 1955, 1.3 million between 1955 and 
1970. By 1970 the number of men un- 
der age 35 will be decreasing year by 
year, although increases will continue 
and even accelerate in the older*age 
groups, men aged 35 to 44 and 45 to 64. 
The number of men entering labor force 
ages for each 100 leaving through death 
or retirement at age 65, 190 in 1940- 
45, will decline to 148 in 1955-60, 114 
in 1965-70. Projection of the trends 
much beyond 1970 would produce 
entrants to the labor force insufficient 
to replace those leaving. Eventually 
Italy’s problem of annual increments 
that intensify the difficulties of employ- 
ment and productivity will disappear. 


9 Frank W. Notestein, et al., op. cit. note 2 
supra, p. 290. The estimated population se- 
cured by projecting the population as of 1936 
to the end of 1946 on the assumption that 
both fertility and mortality followed the 
trend of the interwar decades is 46.2 million 
(prewar boundaries). This procedure makes 
no allowances for war, migration, or boundary 
changes. The official estimate of the popula- 
tion of Italy as of December 31, 1946 within 
its current boundaries was 45.8 million. This 
general continuation of past demographic 
trends throughout the war years lends some 
justification to the utilization of prewar pro- 
jections to assess future trends. 
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She, just as the other nations of the 
West, will face the problems involved 
in adjusting an economy to a contract- 
ing and an aging supply of potential 
workers. 

' This hypothetical transformation of 
the Italian population problem. from 
one of labor redundancy to one of labor 
scarcity lies at least a generation in the 
future. . It is relevant to the present, 
however, for it indicates in concrete 
form the fundamental fact that Italy’s 
need for emigration is temporary. Rea- 
sonably large-scale migration within the 
next few years, gradually tapering off 
until it ends in the late sixties or early 
seventies of this century, would elimi- 
nate the population pile-up that is now 
occurring. . 

The potential stream of Italian emi- 
grants is drying up at the source. The 
number even today is relatively small in 
relation to the stated claims of several 
nations as to the number of migrants 


they desire. What then are the diffi-. 


culties? They are, first and foremost, 
the traditional difficulties characteristic 
of sizable international movements. Po- 
tential receiving countries. overseas wish 
agricultural workers, but Italy’s mi- 
grants have neither the capital for ade- 
quate agricultural development nor the 
desire to move to a different life on an 
isolated frontier. The day of the pio- 


neer is almost gone. The reasons may - 
be debatable, but the fact is indisput-- 


able. There is, furthermore, the quite 


justifiable concern of any major receiv- 
ing country as. to the danger of intro- 
ducing peoples of divergent culture and 
conflicting political loyalties—the ques- 
tion of the rate of absorption that is 
possible without weakening the indige- 
nous culture. Reg 


IMPLICATIONS: GERMANY AND ITALY 


The population of both Germany and 
Italy is redundant for the present level 
of economic function. The magnitude 
of the population problem is measured, 
not by official statistics on unemploy- 
ment, but by underemployment and the 
hidden unemployment of women in Ger- 
many, and by the surplus agricultural 
population of Italy. The solutions are 
primarily economic rather than demo- 
graphic, for free migration that removed 
the selected groups of the young, the 
educated, and the skilled would only 
compound the difficulties and, in Ger- 
many, hamper the restoration of a bio- 
logically balanced population structure. 
There are possibilities for selective mi- 
gration, but in the long run Europe’s 
sources of migrants are drying up. In 
Italy, perhaps a quarter-century re- 
mains in which migration could con- 
tribute substantially to the achievement 
of a more adequate balance of people 
and resources. In Germany, as in 
western and northern Europe generally, 
mass emigration would reflect the eco- 
nomic failure of the Western world. 


Irene B. Taeuber, Ph.D., is a member of the staff of the Office of Population Research, ` 
Princeton University, and an editor of Population Index. She is author of General Cen- 
suses and Vital Statistics in the Americas (1943), and coauthor of The Future Population 
of Europe and the Soviet Union (1944). She has made numerous contributions to in- 
ternational demography, specializing on the countries of the Far East. 


Immigration and the Labor Force 


By A. Ross ECKLER and Jack ZLOTNICK 


N AN appraisal of the relationship 

of immigration to the manpower 
needs of the country, the total number 
of immigrants is perhaps the most strik- 
ing of the statistics. to be considered. 
Since 1820, the earliest year official im- 
migration figures were tabulated, about 
39 million immigrants have been ad- 
mitted to the United States. In the 
decade ‘of the 1840’s, the number of 
immigrants topped the million mark, 
and in every decade thereafter until 
1930, the number admitted was counted 
in the millions. In the 1880's, it was 5 
million, and in the first decade of the 
twentieth century it reached the all- 
time high of nearly 9 million. Many 
of the immigrants, it is true, returned to 
their native lands; but about 70 per 
cent, it has been estimated,t remained 
in this countiy. 


IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION 
GROWTH 


The successful absorption of this 
large number of immigrants into the 
American economy is testimony to the 
manpower needs of the country. It is 


and industrial expansion which called 
for more labor and encouraged more 
immigration. 

In view of this interpretation of the 
effect of immigration on population 
growth, it is perhaps in order to men- 
tion that not all analysts agree that im- 
migration really contributes to popula- 
tion increase. Malthus and Pearl, al- 
though they formulated quite dissimilar 
population theories, both subscribed to 
the position that, over the years, im- 
migration does not add to a country’s 
population growth. Toward the end of 
the nineteenth century, when the ques- 
tion of immigration was becoming a 
lively topic of political discussion, 
Francis A. Walker of the Bureau of the 
Census presented statistical evidence to 
support the contention that the popula- 
tion of the United States would have 
been just about what it was even if 
there had been no large-scale immigra- 


. tion into the country—that the effect of 


pertinent to observe, however, that the | 


manpower needs which immigrants to 
America met were in part needs which 
they themselves created. As workers 
- they added to the supply of labor. At 
the same time (to give the argument 
advanced by Professor Alvin Hansen 
and other proponents of the “mature 
economy” thesis), the population in- 
‘crease for which immigration was partly 
responsible created an increased demand 
for- housing, transportation facilities, 


1 Walter F. Willcox, Studies in American 
Demography (Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1940), p. 390. 


immigration was to curtail the rate of 
natural increase and to substitute the 
foreign for the native stock. 

The statistical interpretations of Gen- 
eral Walker appear doubtful in the light 


_of recent evidence, and many population 
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analysts have challenged the view that 
immigration merely involves the substi- 
tution of one kind of population growth 
for another. The downward fertility 
trend in some countries which experi- 
enced net outmigration, for example, 
has been cited along with other evi- 
dence to oppose the thesis that immi- 
gration was the factor which was most 
responsible for America’s declining birth 
rate. If those who contest General 
Walker’s view are correct, immigration 
did contribute to population growth and 
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tended thereby to increase the supply 
of labor in the United States. 


PREPONDERANCE or MALES 


The particular importance of immi- 
gration to the Nation’s manpower did 
not arise entirely, however, from the 
addition immigration provided to- the 
size of the population. The increase to 
the labor force due to immigration was 
relatively greater than the addition to 
the population. One reason was the 
_ preponderance of males among the im- 
migrants. Table 1 shows the propor- 


TABLE 1—ImMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED 


STATES AND PERCENTAGE OF MALE 
IMMIGRANTS: 1820 To 1940 














BY DECADES 
Period * Taan” | aet 

T820 ae aaa 8,000 69.8 
1821 to 1830....... 143,000 70.9 
1831 to 1840....... 599,000 64.6 
1841 to 1850....... 1,713,000 59.5 
1851 to 1860....... 2,598,000 57.5 
1861 to 1870. :..... 2,315,000 60.8 
1871 to 1880....... 2,812,000 61.4 
1881 to 1890....... 5,247,000 61.1 
1891 to 1900....... 3,688,000 62.3 
1901 to 1910....... 8,795,000 69.9 
1911 to 1920....... 5,736,000 63.5 
1921 to 1930....... 4,107,000 55.6 
1930 to 1940....... 528,000 43.4 

Total, 1820 to 1940| 38,291,000 62.5 





Note: Individual figures are rounded to the 
nearest thousand without being adjusted to 
total, which is independently rounded. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, His- 
torical Statistics of the United States, 1789- 
1945, in press, i 


tion of males among immigrants in ev- 
` ery decade from 1820 to 1940. Only in 
the last decade, when the flow of im- 
migration had considerably lessened, the 
remaining immigrants being in large 
measure relatives of persons already in 
this country, did ‘the number of female 

immigrants exceed the number of males. 


AGE GROUPINGS 


Another reason for the special impor- 
tance of immigration to the country’s 
manpower needs is that most of the 
immigrants have been. young adults. 
The very old and the very young have 
been relatively few. Unfortunately, the 
available statistics on age of immigrants 
classify them by very broad age groups, 
and the limits of the age groups are 
unhappily not consistently maintained 
over the years. The statistics, never- 
theless, as presented in Table 2 for the 
years 1899 to 1914 are sufficiently in- 
dicative of the very high proportion of 
immigrants of working age. Although 
only half of the Nation’s population con- 
sisted of persons 14 to 44 years old, the 


TABLE 2—Perr Cent DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 
OF IMMIGRANTS INTO THE UNITED STATES ` 
1899 To 1914 AND OF THE POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
1900 AND 1910 


Under |14 to 44 |45 Years 
Year 14 Years) Years | Old and 
Old Old 











J Over 
Immigrants into the 
United States: 
1899............ 14.1 | 79.6 6.3 
1900............ 12.2 | 82.5 5.3 
1901 ee eft in end 12.8 | 81.3 5.9 
1902 ee ovate 11.4 | 83.1 5.5 
1903............ 12.0 | 83.3 4.7 
1904............ 13.4 | 80.9 5.7 
19035 ii ura en 11.2 | 83.3 5.5 
1906...........,. 12.4 | 83.0 4.6 
1907 scares kets 10.8 | 85.6 3.6 
1908: iarere eee 14.3 | 80.6 5.1 
1909............ 11.8 | 83.1 5.1 
oe 2 E e AI, 11.6 | 83.4 5.0 
TOL anane agree 13.4 | 81.4 5.2 
1912 tien oink ee 13.6 | 80.9 5.5 
AOL Sire aie 12.3 | 82.3 5.4 
1914..,.........] 13.0 | 80.6 6.4 
Population of United . 
States: i 
1900 Census..... 34.5 | 47.7 | 17.8 
1910 Census..... 32.2 18.8 


49.0 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, His- 
torical Statistics of the United States, 1789- 


1945, in press. 
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proportion in this age range among im- 
migrants was about four-fifths. 
about an eighth of the immigrants were 


children under 14 years of age, as com. 


pared with a third of the Nation’s 
population. 


EFFECT OF IMMIGRATION ON 
GENERAL LABOR SUPPLY 


The percentage of the labor force 


consisting of foreign-born persons of- 
fers a measure of the importance of past 
immigration in adding to the Nation’s 
manpower. The premise of such a 
measure is that the presence of, say, a 
million foreign-born workers indicates 
that the labor supply is greater by 
roughly one million persons than it 


would have been without immigration. - 


Although some objections ‘may be 


raised to this measure because it takes 


into account only the foreign-born 
workers, it seems valuable for attaining 
at least a conservative estimate—an 
estimate perhaps acceptable even to 
proponents of the thesis that immigra- 
tion has no ultimate effect on popula- 
tion growth. 

The available data indicate that im- 
migration was responsible for a sub- 
stantial addition to the Nation’s supply 
of labor after the Civil War. Table 3 
presents the. statistics on the proportion 
of foreign born among the gainfully ac- 
cupied in each of the decennial years 
from 1870 to 1930. The statistics prob- 
ably understate the true proportion of 
foreign born; for many personal rea- 
sons, respondents did not always dis- 
close the fact of foreign birthito census 
enumerators. The figures in ithe table 
refer generally to white foreign-born 
persons rather than to all foreign-born 
persons, since many of the census tabu- 
lations do not classify the nonwhite 
workers by nativity. Nonwhite persons, 
however, have been relatively few among 


immigrants, so that the omission of the. 


Only 


nonwhite-foreign born does not affect 
the general conclusions presented below. 

The evidence of the figures in Table 
3 is that, in the absence of immigration, 
the Nation’s labor force in the period 
between the Civil War and World War 
I would have been at least one-fifth less 
than it actually was. This figure of 
one-fifth would seem to be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the contribution of im- 
migration to the Nation’s labor supply 
during this period. It is an estimate 
based on the hypothesis that, in their 


TABLE 3—GAINFUL WORKERS AND PER 
* Cent FoREIGN Born: 1870 ro 1930 


Year yon Fi Paia Bake 
1870......... 12,506,000 21.6 
1880. ........ 17,392,000 20.1 
1890. ........ 23,318,000 ° 22.0 
1900. ........ 29,073,000 19.7 - 
1910. ........ 38,167,000 20.5 
1920........% 41,614,000 18.6 
1930......... 48,830,000 15.2- 


e The statistics’ of foreign-born gainful 
workers from 1890 to 1930 äre exclusive of 
nonwhite persons. The 1930 figures for 
foreign-born gainful workers are also exclusive 
of whites born in Mexico. The omission of 
nonwhite persons and those born in Mexico 
from the statistics of foreign-born gainful 
workers does not significantly affect the per- 
centages in this table. 

Source: U. S, Bureau of the Census Decen- 
nial Reports. 


own generation, immigrant workers con- 
stituted an addition to the labor supply. 
A modification of the hypothesis to 
allow for descendants of immigrants 
would raise the estimate above one- 
fifth. The estimate would be further 
raised by an allowance for the under- _ 
enumeration of foreign-born persons in 
the decennial censuses. The evidence 
seems clear that immigration . provided 
a very substantial addition to the Na- 
tion’s manpower in the half-century of 
rapid industrial development before the 
First World War. 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE BUSINESS 
CYCLE 


Although the long-time economic 
growth of the United States has re- 
quired a generally expanding labor 
force, the demand for labor has been 
. subject to considerable cyclical varia- 
tion. Periods of prosperity when labor 
was in high demand have contrasted 
with periods of depression when the de- 
mand for labor was not enough to pro- 
vide jobs for everyone who wanted to 
work. These fluctuations in the coun- 


try’s manpower needs have very often. 


been associated with corresponding 
variations in the volume of immigration. 

The late Professor Harry Jerome, in 
his study on Migration and Business 


Cycles prepared, for the National Bu- - 


reau of Economic Research, observed a 
clear correlation between immigration 


and fluctuations of business activity. 
Generally, immigration has tended to 
increase in periods of prosperity and to 
decline’ during depressions. The cor- 
relation, as might be expected, was most 
apparent during the years after the 
Civil War. Before the Civil War, when 
the country was predominantly agricul- 
tural and land was cheap, immigrants 
found it relatively easy to take their 
place as farmers; leading more self- 
sufficient lives than wage-earners, they . 
were less affected by and less concerned 
with business fluctuations. After the 
Civil War, with the gradual disappear- 
ance of free land, new immigrants had 
to rely more heavily on opportunities 
in industry, and partly for this reason 
were more responsive to the fluctuating 
labor demands of the business economy. 
After the outbreak of World War I, the 
association of immigration with busi- 




















THOUSANDS OF IMMIGRANTS 





YEAR ENOING JUNE 30 


Fic. 1.—Immigration into the United States as related to periods of business expansion and busi- 
ness contraction 1869 to 1914. 


Sources: Annual report of the Immigration and Naturalization Service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947, Table 1; Arthur F. Burns and Wesley C. Mitchell, Measuring Business 
Cycles, National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1946, Table 16, p. 78. 


Note: Shaded areas repiesent periods of business contraction; white areas represent periods 


of business expansion. 


f . 
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ness fluctuations was impaired first by 
the interruptions to international move- 
ment caused by the war and second by 
the enactment of restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation. l 

Figure 1 depicts graphically the as- 
sociation of immigration with cyclical 
variations in business activity from 
1869 to 1914.2 The evidence is clear 
that, as a rule, immigration increased 
during periods of business expansion 
and declined during periods of contrac- 
tion. Exceptions to the rule obtained 
in some years when immigration in- 
creased despite a downturn in business 
activity (in the fiscal years 1888, 1891, 
and 1900 for example), but the extent 
of the recession in these years was 
moderate. 

The conjuncture of high immigration 
with periods of prosperity suggests that 
the inflow of persons into this country 
has in considerable part been related 
to the Nation’s manpower needs, the 
stream swelling as the demand for la- 
bor increased and contracting as the 
demand for labor diminished. One rea- 
son for this close association of phe- 
nomena may have been the intensifica- 
tion of the desire to come to America as 
reports of opportunities multiplied dur- 

ing good times. A second reason helps 
` account for the immigration of persons 
with relatives who had previously ar- 
rived in this country. Particularly in 
the case of women and children, immi- 
gration was often made possible by 
financial assistance from family mem- 
bers already in the new land. Such as- 
sistance was most likely to be forth- 
coming during periods of good wages 
and steady employment. Labor agents 
- also actively recruited immigrants dur- 


2The writers are indebted to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research for permission 
to use the business cycle chronology prepared 
by Arthur F. Burns and the late Wesley C. 
Mitchell and published in their volume on 
Measuring Business Cycles. 


. ing much of this period, the level of 
. their activity more or less coinciding 


with the business cycle. 


OCCUPATIONS oF IMMIGRANTS 


In the preceding sections, the analysis 
attempted to relate immigration to the 
demand and supply of labor generally. 
Labor, however, is not a homogeneous 
commodity.. There are wide differences 
among occupations, and immigration 
has ‘not by any means affected all oc- 
cupations uniformly. Immigration sta- 
tistics have classified immigrants by 
broad occupation categories (profes- 
sional, commercial, skilled, farmers, 
servants, laborers, and miscellaneous) 
according to the occupation followed 
before coming to this country. In every 


- decade from 1841 to 1930, laborers have 


constituted the largest group among im- 
migrants reporting an occupation. In 
this country, such immigrant laborers 
could expect little better initially than 
low-paying jobs requiring little skill. 
Indeed even the skilled and semiskilled 
among the foreign born, beset by lan- 
guage barriers, antiforeign prejudice, 
and personal difficulties of adjustment 
in the new land, often failed to utilize 
previous training and accepted jobs as 
unskilled workers.’ 

` Perhaps the most comprehensive 
analysis of data on the occupations of 


‘foreign-born persons is that prepared 


by Dr. Joseph E. Hill of the Bureau of 
the Census in a study of tabulations 
from the 1900 Census which he pre- 


_pared for the Sixty-first Congress.* Dr. 


- 3For an analysis of relationships between 
occupations prior to immigration and subse- 
quently, see Louis Bloch, “Occupation of Im- 
migrants Before and After Coming to the 
United States,” Quarterly Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Vol. 17 (June 
1921), pp. 750-64. 

4U, S. Senate, Occupations of the First and 
Second Generations of Immigrants in the 
United States, Report of the Immigration 
Commission, Vol. 28, S. Doc. 282, Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1911. 
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TABLE 4—NUMBER OF MALE GAINFUL WORKERS AND PER CENT IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 
BY NATIVITY AND CoLor: 1900 























Native White, Native Foreign- r y 
Occupation All Classes Native Foreign or Born Nonwhite 
Parents Mixed White 
Parents 

Total gainful workers—number 23,958,000 | 12,014,000 | 4,143,000 | 4,887,000 | 2,914,000 
per cent 100.0 100.0 ‘100.0 100.0 100.0 
Laborers (not specified) —number 2,516,000 961,000 | 357,000 706,000 491,000 
per cent of total 10.5 7 8.0 8.6 14.4 16.9 
Miners and quarrymen—number 570,000 184,000 96,000 249,000 40,000 
! per cent of total 2.4 1.5 2.3 5.1 1.4 
Iron and steel workers—number 287,000 94,000 78,000 103,000 12,000 
per cent of total 1.2 0.8 1.9 2.1 0.4 
Building trades— number} 1,213,000 597,000 258,000 310,000 49,000 
per cent of total 5.1 5.0 6.2 6.3 1.7 
Clerical workers— number 754,000 413,000 236,000 98,000 8,000 
per cent of total 3.1 3.4 a et © 2.0 0.3 
Professional service— number 833,000 534,000 147,000 119,000 33,000 
per cent of total 3.5 44 3.6 24 1.1 

All other occupations— number| 17,785,000 | 9,231,000 | 2,971,000 | 3,303,000 | 2,281,000 l 
_ per cent of total 74.2 76.8 71.7 67.6 78.3 





Note: Individual figures are rounded to the nearest thousand without being adjusted to 


total, which is independently rounded. 


Source: U. S. Senate, Reports of the Immigration Commission, Vol. 28, Washington: 


Government Printing Office, 1911. 


Hills report tends to confirm the im- . 


pression that immigration answered the 
Nation’s needs for unskilled rather than 
skilled manpower. Table 4 summarizes 
some of the data in Dr. Hill’s study. 


Laborers 


The figures for laborers (not speci- 
fied) refer to persons returned in the 


1900 Census as laborers, day laborers, 


‘or general laborers, without specifica- 
tion as to the kind of work on which 
they were employed. Generally, the 
‘work of persons in this classification 
was unskilled’ manual labor, requiring 
little in the way of education or previ- 
ous experience and paying compara- 
tively low wages. The table clearly 
shows that the proportion of laborers 


among the foreign-born workers was 
. much higher than the percentage among 
native white workers. The approxi- 
mately similar percentages shown for 
the native white workers whose parents 
were born abroad and those whose par- 
ents were born in this country suggest 
the importance of continued - immigra- 
tion in adding to and maintaining the 
Nation’s supply of common unskilled 
labor. It would seem that the economic 
effects of immigration restrictions may 
have been particularly favorable to the 
competitive position of common labor- 
ers, tending to enhance their wages 
relatively to those of the more skilled 
workers. No more than the statement 
of a tendency, however, is justified; 
there are too many other factors, such 
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as the advance of mechanization and 
the increased strength of labor organi- 
zations, which have affected wage scales. 


Miners 


The miners and quarrymen constitute 
another occupation group in which im- 
migrants have been important. In the 
1900 Census, more than two-fifths of 
the miners and quarrymen were of for- 
eign birth; the proportion of foreign 
parentage was three-fifths. Approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the foreign-born 


workers in this country in 1900 were- 


miners or quarrymen; the proportion 
among native white workers of native 
parentage was only 1.5 per cent. In 
the mining states, these proportions 
were of course higher. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, 21 per cent of the foreign- 
born workers were miners or quarrymen, 
as compared with-3 per cent of the na- 
tive white workers-of native parents. 
The figures in Table 4 indicate clearly 
that the immigrant was an important 
source of labor supply to the mining in- 
dustry; probably the restriction of im- 
migration has strengthened the bargain- 
ing position of the mine workers in their 
negotiations for higher wages. 


Iron and. steel workers 


Among iron and steel workers, the 
foreign born were not quite so impor- 
tant as among miners and quarrymen, 
but Table 4 shows that during the pe- 
riod of large-scale immigration, they 
did constitute over one-third of the 
total. The number of foreign workers 
among iron and steel workers was larger 
than the number belonging to any other 
nativity group. Of all the foreign-born 
` workers in the country, about 2 per 
cent were iron and steel workers, more 
than twice the corresponding percent- 
age for native white workers of native 
parents. 


Second-generation Americans 


Differences in the percentages shown 
by the different nativity groups should 
be interpreted with some caution since 
they may reflect in part differences in 
the age distribution of persons in each 
group. However, if it be accepted that 
by and large the percentage of second- 
generation workers engaged in a par- 
ticular occupation as compared with the 
percentage of foreign-born workers indi- 
cates movement to or away from the 
occupation, then it would seem that the 
children of immigrants were attracted 
less by the skilled manual. occupations 
than by white-collar jobs. Table 4 
shows that 6 per cent of the second- 
generation workers were engaged in the 
building trades (carpenters, masons, 
painters, plasterers, plumbers, roofers, 
etc:) or about the same as the percent- 
age of foreign-born workers. Clerical 
occupations, on the other hand, were 
followed by 5.7 per cent of the second- 
generation workers, as contrasted with 
1.9 per cent of the foreign-born work- 
ers. The clerical occupations were those 
of clerk, copyist, stenographer, type- 
writer, bookkeeper, and accountant, pur- 
suits which call for an educational back- 
ground which the children of immi- 
grants were much more likely to possess 
than their parents. Similarly, in the 
case of gainful workers engaged in pro- 
fessional service, the difference in the 
percentages shown in Table 4 for the 


‘second-generation Americans and for 
the foreign born is probably explained 
` by the superior educational background 


of the children of immigrants. 

It is noteworthy that the proportion 
of second-generation Americans in the 
clerical occupations (5.7 per cent) was ` 
higher than the proportion of native 
Americans of native parents (3.4 per 
cent). The higher percentage for sec- 
ond-generation Americans is partly ex- 
plained by. the fact that they were rela- 
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tively most important in the. urban areas 
of the north: where opportunities for 
clerical jobs were most numerous. Some 
60 per cent of the second-generation 
white Americans were living in urban 
areas in 1900, as compared with only 
30 per cent of the native white Ameri- 
cans of native parentage. The propor- 
tion of second-generation white Ameri- 
cans living in cities of half a million or, 
more population (20 per cent) was. ap- 
proximately four times that (5 per 
cent) of native white Americans of na- 
tive parents. It-is not unlikely that as 
a result of the much decried tendency 
of immigrants to congregate in large 
cities, their children may have had ac- 
cess to greater educational advantages 
than did the average American child. 
Indeed, the United States Census fig- 
ures for 1900 reveal that only 1.6 per 
cent of the native whites of foreign. 
parentage were returned as illiterate, 


as compared with 5.7 per cent of . 


the native whites of native parentage. 
These advantages of education encour- 
aged the shift by second-generation 
Americans away from the occupations 
of their parents and into the white- 
collar jobs. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE OCCUPATION 
DATA 


A consideration of the economic im- 
. plications of immigration must take ac- 
còunt of the fact that immigrants added 
more tó the supply of unskilled and 
semiskilled than of skilled labor. Did 
this influx of cheap labor from abroad 
tend to hinder or encourage American 
industrial development? 

The reasoning that explains the prof- 
itability of employing capital in terms 
of the alternative costs of utilizing la- 
bor or capital might tend to the con- 
clusion that the increase in the supply 
of cheap labor discouraged mechaniza- 
tion. A thoughtful analysis, however, 
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would consider the many forms that 
mechanization has taken. Sometimes 
unskilled manual labor was eliminated 
as by the introduction of hoisting, con- 
veying, and loading equipment. Some- 
times, on the other hand, specialized 
machinery was introduced to accom- 
plish as far as possible each operation 
of the skilled workman’s craft; the con- 
sequent job simplification in many in- 
dustries economized the use of skilled 
labor and called for the hiring of semi- 
skilled operatives. In such industries, 
the capital expansion attendant upon 
the introduction of machinery was en-- 
couraged by the profit possibilities seen 
in the employment of untrained immi- 
grants. 


INDUSTRIES PARTICULARLY AFFECTED 
BY IMMIGRATION 


The nature of the immigrant’s re- 
sponse to his adopted country’s man- 
power requirements was generally quite 
narrowly circumscribed by the limits of 
his own skills, by the character of his 
ambitions, and by the experience of 
previous immigrants from his native 
land. The effect was to encourage the 
movement of some nationality groups 
into certain industries, and in time the 
foreign-born workers in these industries, 
together with their children, came to 
constitute the greater part of the work- 
ing force. Table 5 lists the larger in- 
dustries in which immigrants consti- 
tuted a high percentage of the male 
workers at the time of the 1910 Census. 

These percentages are for the entire 
counfry. For many individual areas, 
the percentages were “much higher. In 
New York City, immigrants predomi- 
nated in the clothing industry to an 
even greater extent than the figure in 
Table 5 indicates. Similarly in many 
coal mining counties, the working force 
was overwhelmingly foreign born. 

Sometimes the contribution of a na- 
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tional group was so distinctive as-to in- 
fluence the work pattern of a particular 
industry and thus to affect its sub- 
sequent manpower requirements. The 


TABLE 5—PERcENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BORN 
WHITES AMONG MALE WORKERS IN 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES: 1910 








Per Cent 

Industry F oreign- 
White 
All industries.. ...,.. oaan 20.5 
Coal mines... n.o. nnna naarn 48.3 
Copper mines............ ee 65.4 
Iron mines. ...........2.0000 000s 66.8 
Quarries... 0... eee 45.2 
Lime, cement, ànd gypsum factories} 40.0 
Marble and stone yards.......... 44.2 


. Clothing factories (suits, coats, 
cloaks, and overalls).......... 75.9 
Clothing factories (except suits, 


coats, cloaks, and overalls). .... 72.2 
Hat factories (wool and felt)...... 42.4 
Bakeries... 0.0... cc cee eee eee 50.5 
Slaughter and packing houses..... 45.8 
Car and railroad shops........... 45.6 
Tanneries... n... anona aaan 52.9 
Brewėèrlésossun sencia iranga 49.2 
Piano and organ factories....... | 43.2 
Brass mills. ............0.-00005 + 45.8 
Blast furnaces and steel rolling 

Mills EE E 51.0 
Carpet mills...............0.00. 48.3 

Silke milles e aeai e 46.5 
Textile, dyeing, finishing, and 

printing mills.............. wef 48.7 
Woolen and worsted mills........ 50.2 
Rubber factories...........-..... 40.3 
Construction and maintenance of 

streets, roads, sewers, and 

bridges... 0... eee eee eee 46.0 





Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Thir- 
teenth Census of the United States, Population, 
Vol. IV. 


clothing industry provides an example 
of such.a development. 

In the 1890’s Jewish immigrants from 
Poland and Russia began to enter the 
clothing industry in large numbers. 
Their entry was facilitated by the fact 
that many of them had prior experience 
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as tailors and by the fact that they 
were able to obtain employment from 
Jewish clothiers of German origin, who 
had already attained to some promi- 
nence in thé industry. 

The typical Jewish immigrant aspired 
to the proprietorship of his own enter- 
prise, and in the clothing industry, the 
Jewish people furthered the develop- 


-ment of the system of contracting and 


subcontracting, a system which multi- 
plied the number of entrepreneurs. The 
manufacturer or wholesale merchant. 
provided the contractor with cloth, and 
the latter undertook to employ his own 


- labor to produce the finished garments. 


Since the business of contracting re- 
quired but very little investment (not 
much more than a few sewing ma- 
chines), the field was overcrowded with 


the new Americans, who competed fe- 
verishly among themselves to provide 


the garments to the manufacturers at 


- the lowest possible cost. 


The pressure to cut costs had tempo- 
rarily unfortunate effects on working 
standards until the labor organizations 
of the industry successfully exerted their 
own counterpressures. More enduring 


- were the effects on production methods; 


the contractors recruited their working 
forces from each new throng of immi- 
grants and utilized their limited skills 
by furthering the development of . di- 
vision of labor. Cutters, machine op- 
erators, basters, finishers, and pressers 
combined their. operations to produce 
garments more cheaply and more 
quickly than the custom tailors. The 
consequent expansion of the market for 
ready-to-wear clothing provided more 
jobs for more immigrants. The history 
of the clothing industry illustrates part 
of the role the immigrant played in ex- 
panding the manpower needs of his 
adopted land. The immigrant himself 
was an active participant in the Ameri- 
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can industrial expansion which pro- 


vided employment for the ever increas- 
ing labor force. 
- SUMMARY 


Although the effectiveness of immi- 
gration in contributing to the Nation’s 


- population growth has been called in 


` 


question, the importance of immigra- 
tion in increasing the Nation’s labor 
force is unmistakable. The reason is 
twofold: first, immigrants into the 


United States up to 1930 were predomi-. 


nantly males, and second, they were in 
the most productive’ working ages. In 
the period of industrial expansion be- 
tween the Civil War and the World 
War I, the Nation’s supply of labor in 
the absence of immigration would, have 
been at least one-fifth. less than it 
actually was. 

The relation of immigration to the 
country’s fluctuating manpower needs is 
evidenced by the variations in annual 
immigration which, after the Civil War, 
corresponded to the cyclical ups and 
downs of business activity. The causal 
relationship between volume of immi- 


‘came miners. 
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gration and rate of business activity is 
debatable, but the close association of 


phenomena is striking. 


Generally, immigrants entered the un- 
skilled and semiskilled occupations. A 
large number took jobs as common la- 
borers; a considerable proportion be- 
The children of immi- 
grants, on the other hand, enjoying the 
superior educational advantages open to 
residents of urban communities, tended 
more to enter the white-collar occupa- 
tions. : 

Following in many cases the example 
of their fellow countrymen who had 
preceded them to America, the immi- 
grants tended to enter certain selected 
industries., The mining and textile. in- 
dustries, for example, drew a large part 
of their labor supply from the foreign- 


, ‘born population. In specific industries, 


such as clothing, the foreign born con- 
stituted a predominant element of the 
working force ‘and were responsible for 
much of the industrial advance’ which 
provided employment for themselves 
and the immigrants who came after 
them. l 
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America’s Future Manpower Needs 


` By Ewan CLAGUE 


PROJECTION of trends in the 
Nation’s labor force, in relation © 
to the prospective needs for labor, is 
fundamental to any long-range immi- 
gration policy. Will immigration of 
any given magnitude serve to enhance 
the Nation’s income and wéalth by sup- 
plying additional’ productive labor to 
our economy? Or will it threaten to 
_ cause or intensify a gap between avail- 
able workers-and available jobs? 
Questions of this nature—and there 
are many similar ones which may be 
posed with regard to other phases of 
long-range social and economic policy 
—are among the most difficult and the 
most challenging that the social scien- 
tist is called upon to answer. All that 
he can hope to do with his available 
tools is to give a partial answer., For 
example, we can project with reason- 
able over-all accuracy the’ probable 
trends of labor supply in the coming 
“decade or two, under stated assump- 
tions as to immigration. However, the 
extent to which this labor force will be 
productively employed and the nature 
of its employment depend on a host of 
variables, some of which do not lend 
themselves readily to forecasting. Here 
` the trends of the past provide only a 
, partial clue to the future, and we must 
be content with indicating what may 
happen, rather than stating—with any 
degree of positiveness—what will hap- 
pen in the years ahead. 


PROSPECTIVE TREND IN LABOR SUPPLY 


In the past, changes in the size of the 
Nation’s labor force have depended in 
large part on the trend of popula- 
tion growth. Available data indicate a 
steady expansion in the labor force, 


from 22 million in 1890 to 40 million 
in 1920 and to 55 million in 1940. (See 
Table 1.) The exceptionally rapid 


TABLE 1—Estimarep LABOR Force, 
1890-1947 


Average Annual Increase Over 











Labor Preceding Census Year 
Force = 
io! (000 Number | Per Cent of Labor Force 
omitted) (000 jin Preceding Census Year 
omitted) 
1890 | 22,200 — i — 
1900 28,400 620 2.8 
1920 | 40,700 620 2.2 
1930 | 47,600 | 690 1.7 
* 1940 | 55,100 | 570° 1.2 
1947 | 60,600 | 790 1.4 


a Estimates for 1890-1930 apply to the 
census month and are based on census data 


` adjusted for comparability with the 1940 


census. Source: John D. Durand, The Labor 
Force in the United States, 1890-1960, p..19. 
Estimates for 1940 and 1947 are for April 
and are from current reports of the Bureau of 
the Census. These are not directly com- 
parable with the figures for earlier years be- 
cause of recent revisions in census labor force 
enumeration procedures. 

è For purposes of computing the annual 
average increase in the labor force between 
1930 and 1940, the estimate of the labor force, 
of 53,300,000, SRI with years prior 
to 1940, was used. 


rates of increase before and immedi- 
ately after World War I, averaging 
about one-fourth per decade, were due 
in large part to the heavy waves of im- 
migration of those years. Since the im- 
migrant population contained a rela- 
tively large proportion of young men in 
the most productive age groups, popu- 
lation additions through immigration 
were a particularly fruitful source of 
additional workers. 
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In the past two decades, with the 
stoppage of large-scale immigration and 
the slowing down in the natural rate 
of population growth, there have been 
corresponding declines in labor-force 
growth. Thus, in the period 1930-40, 
the rate of labor-force increase, 1.2 per 
cent per year, was less than one-half of 


the average rate in the period 1890-. 


1920. 


PARTICIPATION IN LABOR FORCE 


In addition to over-all population 
changes, there have been significant 
trends in the extent- to which different 
population groups. participated in the 
labor force. There has been a steady 
movement of women from the house- 
hold into gainful employment as a re- 
sult of a variety of socioeconomic fac- 


tors, such as the movement from farm ` 
to ‘city, the decline in family size, the- 


expansion of white-collar occupations, 
and increasing mechanization of house- 
hold and industrial processes. On the 
other hand, the proportion of persons 
at both age extremes in the labor force 
-has been declining in recent decades as 
boys and girls stayed in school longer 
and older workers retired earlier. On 
balance, these diverse trends have 
tended to offset each other, so that 
there has been relatively little change 
over the past fifty years in the over-all 
percentage of the working-age popula- 
tion that is in the labor force. 

Recent experience indicates that— 
apart from these long-term movements 
—the labor force is also quite- respon- 
sive to any pronounced short-run 
changes in the demand for labor. Be- 
tween the spring of 1940 and 1945, 
about eight million additional workers 
were drawn into the wartime labor 
force, above the normal increase which 
could have been expected from long- 
term trends. . Most of these additional 
workers withdrew shortly after the 
war’s end, but in 1948 there were still 
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relatively large proportions of teen- 
aged youth, of women in age groups 
where care of young children is no 
longer a major factor, and of men in 
their fifties and sixties. 

Although wartime work experience 
accounted for part of these additions, 
it is likely that most of these workers 
remained in, or entered, the postwar la- 
bor force simply because there was an 
active demand for their services. These 
additions . were, however, partly offset 
by the absence from the labor force of 
about one million ex-servicemen who 
were enrolled full time in schools under 
the educational provisions of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act, and a large 
number of younger women who with- 
drew from the labor market as a result 
of the high marriage and birth rates 
after the war. 


PROJECTION TO 197 0 


From this point of departure—of a 
labor force under conditions of high 
levels of employment but still under- 
going readjustment in the aftermath of 
the war—projections of the total labor 
force to 1970 have been prepared under 
two alternative assumptions as to im- 
migration. (See Table 2.) The first 
alternative assumes no net immigration 
after July 1, 1947. Under this assump- 
tion, changes in the labor force reflect 
solely the effect of natural growth of 
the population and of long-run social 
and economic forces. . The ‘second al- 
ternative assumes an average net im- 
migration of 200,000 persons annually 
between 1947 and 1970, and permits a 
direct estimate of the effect of this as- 
sumed volume of immigration upon the 
growth and relative size of the labor 
force. 

The above alternatives, it should be 
noted, do not necessarily reflect the 
writer’s judgment as to a “desirable” 
or “feasible” rate of immigration. They 
have been selected merely as the most 
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TABLE 2—Projections OF LABOR Force, 1950-70, UNDER AssuMPTIOoNS oF (A) No Net 
. IMMIGRATION AND (B) Net IMMIGRATION oF 200,000 PERSONS ANNUALLY 
AFTER JULY 1, 19472 











Estimated Labor Force 
(000 omitted) 





Average Annual Increase in Preceding 5-Year Interval 








Number Per Cent of Labor Force 
Years (000 omitted} at Beginning of Interval 
Assumption | Assumption Piference Assumption | Assumption | Assumption | Assumption 
A d B Immigration B A B 
1950 63,000 63,300 + 300 —_ — — — 
1955 65,200 66,100 + 900 440 560 0.7 0.9 
1960 68,000 69,500 +1,500 560 680 0.9 1.0 
1965 71,900 74,100 +2,200 780° 920 1.1 1.3 
1970 75,100 78,000 - +2,900 640 780 0.9 Li 











2 Projections are based in part on forecasts of population by age and sex, 1948-60, by the 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-25, No. 18. 


Immigrants were assumed to have on 


arrival the sex and age distribution of 1925-29, as shown in the Census Bureau's Forecasts of 
the Population of the United States, 1945-1975, p. 36. 
è All projections are at an April seasonal level, for purposes of comparison with earlier 


census years. 
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realistic in ‘terms of recent and current 
immigration trends. The first alterna- 
tive approximates the situation of the 
1930’s, when immigration was virtually 
at a standstill. The second alternative 
more closely approximates the probable 
volume of immigration in the next year 
or two, under current legislation. This 
range, it should be noted, also coincides 
with-that assumed by the Bureau of the 


Census in its forecasts of the population 
of the United States to 1975.1 

Under both alternatives, the initial 
premise has been a peaceful economic 
development, under balanced labor- 
market conditions resembling those of 
the past few years. This appears to. 
the writer to be the most useful frame 
of reference for purposes of long-range 
immigration policy. We are concerned 
here with the question of the amount of 
employment the economy will be re- 
quired to provide if full-employment 
levels are to be achieved, rather than 
with the actual number of job openings 
which may be available at ay future 
date. 

Since a continuation of the economic 
climate prevailing early in 1948 is as- 
sumed, we have likewise assumed no 
abrupt changes in the prevailing pat- 
tern of labor-force participation. With 
the notable exception of the ex-service- 
men currently in school, who will mainly 
complete their courses and return to the 


1U. S. Bureau of the Census, Forecasts of 
Population of the United States, 1945-1975, 
p. 36. . l 
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labor force in the next two years, the 
immediate postwar reconversion of the 
labor force has already largely run its 
course. In other respects, the forecasts 
assume only moderate changes in the 
rates of labor-force participation, con- 
sistent with prewar trend. 

For example, some decline is ex- 
pected in the current high proportion 
of workers among youths of school age, 
in view of the increasing emphasis on 
higher education. Similarly, if we as- 
sume an extension of coverage of the 
social security program and a more 
realistic relationship between retirement 
benefits and current wage and price 
levels, we may expect a renewal of the 
long-term downtrend in labor-force par- 
ticipation among persons of retirement 
age. In the case of adult women, the 
trends in the marriage and birth rates 
are critical factors. Most demograph- 
ers expect a resumption of decline in 
the birth rate even under favorable eco- 
nomic conditions. This, in addition to 
other long-term trends, will tend to re- 
lease greater proportions of women for 
gainful employment in the coming years. 


POPULATION FORECAST 


After allowance has been made for 
these relatively slow-moving long-term 
trends, the changing size of the popula- 
tion of working age emerges as the most 
important single factor influencing the 
growth of the labor force. Forecasts of 
the population, by age and sex, between 
1948 and 1960, which have recently 
been prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census, largely served as a basis for 
the estimates of the population 14 years 
or over until 1970. For years prior to 
1962, these population projections for 
persons 14 years or over are based en- 
tirely on estimates of the survival of 
the population already born in 1947, 
and possess a high degree of reliability. 
For later years the estimate of: future 
births plays an increasingly important 
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role, and since these rates have been 
much less stable in the past than the 
death rates, the forecasts for 1965 and 
1970 are necessarily subject to some- 
what greater margins of error, 
Beginning with April 1950, when a 
labor force of about 63 million is ex- 
pected, three distinct phases of future 
labor-force growth are indicated. In 
the first half of the 1950’s, when the 


‘small generation born during the mid- 


1930’s will be entering working age, 
there will be a sharp slump in labor- 
force growth. The average annual in- 
crease of about 400,000 (without immi- 
gration) will be lower, absolutely and 
percentagewise, than in any comparable 
period in recent years. In the late 
1950’s the bumper crop of babies born 
during and ‘immediately after World 
War II will begin to move into the 
labor force. Labor-force entries will 
therefore rise, probably reaching their 
peak in the early 1960’s, when an aver- 
age annual increase of about 800,000 
workers is expected. Even at this level, 
however, the increments to the labor 
force will be smaller on a percentage 
basis than during the depression decade 
of the 1930’s. After 1965 the rate of 
labor-force growth is expected to turn 
downward again, on the assumption of 
a declining birth rate in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

If we now assume that there are 
added to our population a net inflow of 
200,000 immigrants each year, we can 
expect additional increments to the la- 
bor force of somewhat more than 
100,000 workers annually. Additions 
of these dimensions will not significantly 
alter the basic pattern of labor-force 
growth in the next two decades. Dur- 
ing the first half of the 1950’s the av- 
erage annual increase of about a half- 
million workers will still represent a 
relatively small inflow as compared to 
preceding decades. By the early 1960’s 
additions to the labor force will be at 
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the record peacetime rate of over 
900,000 workers per year, but in per- 
centage terms these irfcreases will still 


` be only slightly higher than the rate of 


growth maintained on the average in 
the decade 1930-40. By 1970 the 
cumulative effect of over two decades of 
immigration at this rate would be.an 
addition of about 3 million workers to 
the Nation’s labor force, or about 4 per 
cent more than the projected level of 
75 million if immigration were not a 
factor. 

Although a permanent, addition of 
some 3 million workers may at first 
glance appear to be an imposing chal- 
lenge to the economy, it must be viewed 


in relation to the past record of fluctua- 


tions in employment and unemployment 
in this country. For example, in the 
period of moderate recovery between 
1933 and 1937, in the span of only four 
years, fully 7.5 million workers were 
added to the ranks of the employed, 
while under wartime stress our economy 
exhibited even greater flexibility. We 
must therefore conclude that—in the 
ageregate—the ability of the economy 
to absorb a moderate inflow of immi- 
grants over a period of years cannot be 
divorced from the broader problems: of 
maintaining satisfactory over-all levels 
of employment and output. 


OVER-ALL EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


Past experience provides an imperfect 
gauge of our prospects for maintaining 
a sustained high level of labor demand. 
Since our emergence as an industrial 
nation we have undergone ‘recurrent 
cycles of prosperity and depression, but 
until the 1930’s few observers seriously 
questioned the long-run expansibility 
of the economy. However, the unusual 
length and severity of the Great De- 
pression led many economists to adopt 
the thesis that we had arrived at the 
stage of a “mature” economy, and were 
thus threatened with a problem of 
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chronic underemployment unless spe- 
cific remedial measures were adopted. 
They pointed to the closing of the fron- 
tiers, the decline in population growth, 
and the absence of any technological 
developments with expansionist possi- 
bilities comparable to the railroads, 
electric power, and the automobile, in 
the past. As a result, they foresaw the 
danger of a long-run gap between the 
volume of savings which would be en- 
gendered at high levels of income, and 
the demand for private investment 
capital. 

. Reversing the experience of the 
1930’s,- in the current decade we have 
witnessed, first, the expansion of em- 
ployment to unprecedented heights in 
response to peak wartime demands; and 
then, after the war’s end, a period of 
sustained full employment at record 
peacetime levels: of income and produc- 
tion. It would, however, be premature 
to conclude from our postwar experience 
thus far that the problem of depres- 
sions and underemployment is a thing 
of the past. The demand for labor in 
the past several years has been stimu- 
lated in part by a number of temporary 
factors, all largely inherited from the 
war. The heavy backlog of demand at 
home and our commitment to promote 
reconstruction abroad are two impor- ` 
tant contributing factors. Other tempo- 
rary favorable factors which may be. 
cited are the accumulated wartime sav- 
ings in the hands of individuals, the 
record postwar rate of family formation, 
and heavy government outlays on be- 
half of veterans. 

In addition to these transitional fac- 
tors, however, there are in the postwar 
economy a number of important ele- 
ments of underlying strength which 
were lacking before the war. In terms 
of numbers alone, the recent spurt in 
population growth will for some time 
ahead constitute an expansionary force 
in the economy. There will be a con- 
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tinued need for additional housing, for 
schodls, and for many other types of 
goods required by the record-breaking 
wartime generation. 

The greater diffusion of economic and 
social security among major groups in 
the population is another important 
stabilizing factor. The continued large 


volume of personal liquid ‘asset hold- . 


ings, the increased protection afforded 
industrial workers under collective bar- 
gaining, the extension of private pen- 
sions and welfare' plans to supplement 
Federal social security, and—for the 
farmer—the existence of a program of 
farm price supports, all have probably 
had the effect of encouraging many 
families to spend a greater proportion 
of their incomes than might otherwise 
have been the case. An increase in the 
long-range propensity to consume, for 
these and other causes, would make 
somewhat less likely the recurrence of 
a major gap between savings and in- 
vestment. , i 
Perhaps most important of all for our 
long-run appraisal is the recognition of 
public responsibility, under the Full 
Employment Act of 1945, for mainte- 


mance of high levels of employment, . 


production, and income. Fiscal policy 
and related monetary and economic 
controls offer a flexible variety of tools 
- which, if skillfully applied, can help to 
chart a more even course of economic 
progress than we have known in th 
past. ‘ 

From this brief summary we may 
draw the conclusion that our long- 
run employment prospects seem much 
brighter today than they did a decade 
ago, and that we have already made 
considerable progress in the direction 
of economic stability, although we can 
scarcely lay claim to having eliminated 
the business cycle as such. We have 
greater reason to hope that concerted 
action of government, business, labor, 
and other important groups- in the 
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economy may enable us in the coming 
decades to realize our major objective 
of a sustained high level of employment 
with a progressively rising standard of 


living. -At least we may be able to 


avoid the extreme disaster of a depres- 
sion like that in the 1930’s. 


OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
Thus far in our analysis we have 


- concerned ourselves solely with aggre- 
‘gate numbers: with the over-all addi- 


tions to labor supply resulting from an 
assumed rate of immigration, and with 
the prospects for attaining levels of em- 
ployment adequate to absorb these ad- 
ditional workers. Even if the over-all 
demand for labor proves adequate in 
the future, it is pertinent to inquire 
to what extent the immigrants may fit 
into the occupational demands of the 


‘economy. Can it be assumed that they 


will be completely mobile in their oc- 
cupational adjustment, and thus fall 
into place readily in the jobs in which 
workers will be needed in American in- 
dustry? Or will they tend to gravitate 
to certain occupational fields? And if 
the latter is true, will this result in 
overcrowding of these fields, with at- 
tendant social and economic frictions, 
or will these occupations be capable 
of absorbing both the immigrants and 
those already in this country? 

The cultural patterns of their native 
countries and the skills they had al- 
ready acquired have been an important 
factor affecting immigrants’ occupational 
adjustment in the past. Certain oc- 
cupations and industries were open to 
immigrants because of the skills they 
brought with them. The first textile 
mill in the United States was built with 
the plans and the knowledge brought 
over by an immigrant from England. 
The glove industry in upper New York 
was founded and staffed by immigrants 
experienced in the glover’s craft. More 
recently a diamond-cutting industry has 
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- ` flourished in New York City, staffed by 
skilled immigrants from the Nether- 
lands. 

Apprenticeship never developed as 
fully in the United States as in some 
other countries, and our industrial de- 
velopment’ was made possible partly by 
the influx of a supply of skilled machine 
shop, building trades, apparel, optical, 
and other craftsmen, trained in the 
painstaking artisan tradition of Euro- 
` pean countries. 
we gained by immigration ranged from 
the coal miners of England and Wales 
through the crafts and up to workers in 
the highest realms of science and the 
arts. They made a real contribution to 
America’s supply of skills by their own 
work and also by training, others, and 
some of them enriched our. economy by 
creating industries that might other- 


wise not håve arisen in the United- 


‘States. 


ADAPTABILITY OF IMMIGRANTS 


However, skills and experience 
“brought from abroad have not been the 
only determinants of immigrants’: oc- 
cupational adjustment. A great many 
showed remarkable’ adaptability. Old- 
country skills and occupational pat- 


terns were often abandoned because of ` 


the character of the labor demand at 
the time of, immigration, or because of 
personal and institutional difficulties in 
adjustment.. Immigrants faced lan- 
guage and educational handicaps, as 
well as the difficulties confronting any- 
one who has to make a home and find 
employment in a strange country. 
Moreover, there are legal restrictions 
on the practice of some occupations 
which tend to bar immigrants—licens- 
ing requirements for the practice of 
some professions which favor graduates 
of American institutions, and citizen- 
ship requirements for groups employed 
largely by government agencies, such 
as teachers. In addition, -immigrants 
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have been subjected to nonlegal re- 
strictions based on prejudices and‘ atti- 
tudes which made it difficult for them 
to enter or progress in certain industries 
or occupations. 

In abandoning previous occupational 
attachments, past waves of, immigrants 
have to some extent followed the pat- 
tern of occupational demand in the 
United States at the time of their ar- 
rival. Thus large blocs of early immi- 
grants went into farming at a time 
when land was readily available in the 
West (in 1870 more than half the gain- 
ful workers in the United States were 
in agriculture), or into railroad con- 
struction work when that was booming. 
Later, as the best land was pre-empted, 
farm employment leveled off ‘while 
heavy industries grew, and immigrants 
from peasant economies of southeastern 
Europe went into the steel and other 
heavy ‘manufacturing industries, coal 
mining, and the growing service’ in- 
dustries. 

In addition, because of their handi- 
caps, many immigrants tended to con- 
centrate in certain occupations—laborer 
jobs in mines, railroads, construction, 
heavy industry, and service occupa- 
tions. Women entered domestic serv- 
ice, and textile and other light manu- 
facturing. The way was opened for 
them partly because of the growth of 
demand in these fields with the rapid 
industrialization of the country, and 
partly because native-born workers 
tended to avoid such work or leave 
it for the more desirable occupations. 
Many immigrants appear to have fol- 
lowed the patterns of occupational 
choice and geographical location within 
tle United States already set up by 
countrymen who preceded them. This 
resulted in immigrants’ entering oc- 
cupations in which they had no par- 
ticular experience, simply because their 
countrymen had made a go of it in 
America.. 
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At the same time there have been 
immigrants who have adjusted less 
readily ‘to occupations in the United 


States; who neither entered the grow- 


ing industries nor sought the undesir- 
able jobs nor brought with them skills 
that were in demand. Particularly in 
times of depression there has been some 
overcrowding of some of the professions 
and skilled trades, partly because of 


immigrants who naturally sought to use ` 
the skills they brought with them rather ` 


than take a low-paid job involving a 
wastage of such skills. 


The result of these various patterns — 


of adjustment is suggested in Table “3, 
which reflects the occupational status 
of the major waves of immigrants of 
the last half-century. 

The relatively high concentration of 
. former immigrants in the service, trade, 
mining, and manufacturing and me- 
chanical occupations, and their. rela- 
tively, low concentration in. agriculture 
and the clerical and professional fields 
is clearly seen. It is also apparent that 
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from 1910 to 1930 the changing occupa- 
tional distribution of immigrants fol- 
lows the pattern of the major occupa- 
tional trends in the United States. 
From this summary of past experi- 
ence it is clear that although immi- 
grants have shown an amazing degree 
of adaptability, they have not been 
completely mobile in their occupational 
adjustment—partly because of the lim- 
itations of their vocational and educa- 
tional backgrounds and the difficulties 
they face in adjustment in a strange 
country, and. partly because of legal 
and nonlegal barriers to their entrance 
into some occupations and industries. 
They have tended to gravitate to cer- 
tain occupational fields. But for the 
most part, the adjustments they made 
have been in line with industrial de- 
mand: some have staffed the growing 
industries, some have taken the less . 
desirable jobs, and some have contrib- 
uted needed skills to America’s re- 
. sources of skills. Perhaps relatively 
few have attempted to use skills learned 


TABLE 3—PERcENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFUL WORKERS, BY GENERAL DIVISIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONS AND BY Nativity, 1910 AnD 1930 , : 


























1910 1930 
Occupations Foreign: Forei 
"| Nati eign- | Nati 

Total | Born | ‘White | Total | Bom | Witte 

All occupations: Total number (in : 
millions) 38.2 7.8 25.0 48.8 7.4 35.2 
Total per cent 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Per cent of total 

Agriculture 32.5 | 13.3] 338} 214] 91] 214 
Forestry and fishing 6 7 6 5 “6 5 
Extraction of minerals 2.5 | - 5.9 1.8 2.0 3.1 1.9 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries | 27.9 43.4 26.4 28.9 44.1 27.5 
Transportation and communication 7.0 8.9 6.8 7.9 6.6 8.2 
Trade 9.5 9.9 10.9 12.5 13.7 13.7 
Public service (not elsewhere classified) 1.1 1.3 1.2 1.8 1.6 1.9 
Professional service 4.5 2.6 5.7 6.7 4.4 7.9 
Domestic and personal service 9.8°) 11.8 6.7 10.1 12.7 6.6 
Clerical occupations 4.5 2.2 6.1 8.2 4.1 10.4 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of Population, 1930. 
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in the old country in overcrowded fields 
and have constituted a problem in ad- 
justment. 


FUTURE OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


This suggests a. pattern of adjust- 
ment which future immigrants may fol- 
low. A large number can be absorbed 
by the occupations considered less de- 
sirable by many Americans. 
borer and service occupations each con- 
stitute about 10 per cent of the employ- 
ment in the United States today. While 
there is a slow, long-run downward 
trend in laborer occupations, several 
hundred thousand jobs open up in 
these two fields each year because of 
the death or retirement of older work- 
ers, the withdrawal of women from the 
labor force, and the transfer of workers 


- to other occupations. In addition, the ` 


“operative” group of occupations, some- 
what more desirable in American eyes, 
but one which has been open to many 
immigrants in the past, constitutes 
about 21 per cent of total employment 
and has been growing rapidly; well 
over half a million jobs open up in this 


The la- 
` rollments will provide an ample (and 


_ candidates for such jobs. 
limited number of professional fields 
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field annually to replace workers leav- 
ing for the reasons given above. 
For those immigrants skilled in cer- 


` tain of the crafts there will also be op- 


portunities. Despite a great increase 


‘In apprenticeship training, there are 
some crafts in which we are not yet . 


fully replacing our skilled workers. On 
the other hand, although the employ- 
ment trend in the professions is upward, 
the long-term increase in college en- 


in some cases too ample) supply of 
Only in a 


will immigrants be able to find employ- 
ment readily, although, in occupations 
to which they may gain access, some 
immigrants may be able to make a sig- 
nificant contribution to American sci- 
ence and arts. 

Much depends on the general level 
of employment in the United States, 
the number of immigrants, the. skills 


. with which they come, and the extent 


to which they are aided or hindered in 
their occupational adjustment by Ameri- 
can laws, customs, educational institu- 
tions, and social agencies. 


_ Ewan Clague, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is Commissioner of Labor Statistics, United 


States Department of Labor. 


For ten years he was associated with the Social Security 


Board, holding the position of Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, 1940-46. 
He has served as professor and Director of Research and Statistics at the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, and as research assistant. with the Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations and with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. He is author or coauthor of 
After the Shutdown (1934), 10,000 Out of Work (1939), and numerous other publica- 
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Adjusting Immigration to Manpower Requirements 


By CoLLIS STOCKING 


HE idea of adjusting immigration 

to manpower requirements is as old 
as antiquity. In this country early set- 
tlers imported indentured servants to 
help clear forests, cultivate crops, and 
carry on other pursuits. Southern plant- 
ers imported Negro slaves to do the 
work, but saw a threat to the economic 


and political supremacy of the South in 


the immigration to other sections of the 
country. The Homestead Act opened 
- the public domain to settlers, native 
and immigrant alike, in 1862. Shortly 
thereafter, President Lincoln noted with 
regret the shortages of labor in every 
field of industry, especially in agricul- 
ture and mining. Congress investigated 
and found the advantages of immigra- 
tion so great they could scarcely be 
computed. In 1864 it enacted legisla- 
tion to encourage immigration and per- 
mit importation under contract of im- 
migrants unable to pay their own way. 
During the remainder of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, there was 
a more or less steady ‘flow of immi- 
grants, encouraged by glowing stories 
and letters from friends and relatives 
who had already come to the “land of 
opportunity.” 

In this ‘Nation of vast economic pos- 
sibilities the Malthusian Principle of 
Population was an alien, unheeded doc- 
trine. We wanted more hands to help 
exploit our resources, and framed our 
immigration policy accordingly. We 
were aided in our endeavor from time 
to time by religious and political op- 
pression, famine, and poverty abroad, 
which impelled more immigrants to our 
shores. A measure of the wisdom of our 
policy is the substantial contribution im- 


migrants have made to our economic 
development and prosperity. 


OPPOSITION TO LIBERAL PoLicy 


_ Our liberal immigration policy which 
prevailed until World War I, however, 
was not without detractors who used 
the bogey of the day as the spearhead 
for their anti-immigration arguments. 
Benjamin Franklin in 1751 in his Ob- 
servations on the Increase of Mankind 
raised the question of why “Palatine 
boors” should be allowed to become so 
numerous as to Germanize Pennsyl- 
vania.1 Thomas Jefferson also worried 
because the great number of immigrants 
coming to this country might make it 
impossible to preserve our form of gov- 
ernment.? Their apprehensions con- 


_cerning immigration, however, had little 


subsequent influence on the policy fol- 
lowed by the new Nation they helped 
to establish. 

A century later, opponents of our 
liberal immigration policy turned their 
guns on the Irish Catholics who came 
in great numbers after the famine in 
their homeland. Religious prejudices 
underlay much of the opposition to the 
Trish, but it was alleged that they were 
not hardy and industrious mechanics, 
artisans, and laborers like the immi- 
grants of earlier years—the same immi- 
grants who had been described by con- 
temporaries as stupid, ignorant boors. 
These arguments, like their predeces- 
sors, spent themselves against the irre- 
sistible demand for labor. 


1 Works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. by J ohn 
Bigelow, 1887, Vol. II, pp. 297-99. 

2 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. by 
Paul L. Ford, 1894, Vol. II, pp. 189-90. 
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Similar arguments at one time or 
another were aimed at the English, Ger- 
man, and Scandinavian and, in a modi- 
fied form, at the Italian, Greek, Hun- 
garian, and Jewish immigrants. Ac- 


cording to the arguments, they were 
racially and culturally inferior to the 


. American of an earlier amalgamation. 


Their free admittance to the country 
would biologically and culturally de- 
grade those already here. 

This argument had a hard time stand- 
ing up in face of what the scientists had 
to tell us about the anthropological facts 
of life. But there were other develop- 
ments which made it more difficult for 
employers, anxious for an abundant 
supply of cheap labor, to keep the im- 
migration floodgates open. 

The American geographical frontier 
vanishéd, and immigrants from eastern 
and southern Europe were unable to ob- 
tain good agricultural land almost for 
the asking, as were their northern 
predecessors. The eastern and south- 
ern immigrants poured into our growing 


cities, and while they might not have- 


been inherently inferior to those al- 
ready here, they were certainly not as 
well off economically. Because they 
were good workers and willing to take 
jobs at wages below those acceptable to 
old immigrants and native workers, 
they were very unpopular with labor. 


REVERSAL OF Poricy, WorLD War I 


When World War I whipped up sus- 
picion of enemy aliens in our midst, all 
immigrant groups fell under a cloud. 
In this atmosphere a new immigration 
policy was formulated. Aided by the 
uncertainties and apprehension of the 
postwar years, opponents of immigra- 
tion were able to tighten that policy, 
and the passage of time has endowed it 
with an undeserved venerability. 

So far had the tide gone against the 
advocates of immigration that an in- 
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dustrialist addressing the Academy of 
Political Science on “Selective Immi- 
gration and the Needs of American 
Basic Industries” in 1924, felt obliged 
to begin by declaring: 


American industrial leadership realizes 
fully that the employer is first of all a citi- 
zen and therefore concerned in protecting 
and developing the country’s social life 
and institutions no less than in‘strengthen- 
ing its economic fabric. “How can we get 
that immigration,” industrial leaders ask, 
“which is necessary to our continued in- | 
dustrial development and which at the 
same time will neither intensify present 
economic, social or political problems, nor 
create new ones?” 3 


He proceeded to recommend the ap- 
pointment of an advisory commission to Í 
report on immigration and emigration 
in light of present domestic and world 
conditions; requirements of industry, 
commerce, and transportation for labor 
forces and, insofar as native supply was 
inadequate, for immigration generally 
and for special groups of immigrants; 


„economic and social assimilability of 


foreign racial groups; effect of mixture 
of races upon the virility and social pro- 
grams of our Nation; practical methods 
of selecting, distributing, and assimilat- 
ing immigrants; suggestion for an ade- 
quate scientific and practical program 
of immigration based on an analysis of 
the aims and ideals of our national life; 
and other major factors in the immi- 
gration problem. 

In his recommendation, he recognized 
the need of American industry for a 
continued inflow of immigrants ‘on a 
selective basis. A review of pre-World 
War I pros and cons of our immigra- 
tion policy in the new postwar setting 
seemed to him to be an appropriate 


3 Magnus W. Alexander, Managing Direc- 
tor, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, Columbia University, 1924, Vol. X, No. 
4, pp. 638-52. ; 
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point of departure for establishing a 

scientific and practical program of im- 
` migration. . 

The next speaker laid out a plan for 
“The Scientific Regulation of Immi- 
gration.” * He, too, recommended a 
commission for achieving a comprehen- 
sive and: farsighted view of economic 
development of the country and formu- 
lating a policy of selection divorced 
from specious anthropological theories. 
It was his notion that the commission 
would need facilities for assembling de- 


tailed employment and unemployment - 


statistics and an effective chain of stra- 
tegically placed employment exchanges 
throughout the country. With such in- 
formation and machinery for directing 
immigrants, the commission could de- 
termine the proper quota of immigrants 
to be admitted and distribute them ac- 
cording to ascertained needs in the lo- 
calities where labor is required. 


THE DEPRESSION 


The proponents of scientific selection 
of immigrants according to manpower 
needs in the 1920’s failed to foresee 
clearly the imminence of adverse eco- 
nomic developments’ and the effects that 


these would have on attitudes toward — 


immigration. It was only a few years 
later that this country was overtaken 
by a calamitous depression character- 
ized by widespread and persistent un- 
employment. Migration reversed itself 
and became net emigration. We be- 
came preoccupied with problems of re- 
lief that called for the expenditures of 
billions of dollars for public works and 
_ make+work projects, and the question of 
relaxing our immigration laws was for- 
gotten for the time being. This does 
not mean that the principles earlier ex- 
pounded on the need for a scientific ad- 
justment of immigration according to 
manpower needs were fallacious. 

t Julius Drachsler, ibéd., pp. 652-70. 
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Nevertheless, the force of events 
swung the pendulum of public opinion 
so far in the direction of anti-immigra- 
tion that unfortunately we might say 
that for all practical purposes we have 
become opposed to immigration on a 
selective or any other basis. We have, 
for example, resisted reopening the door 
to immigration far enough to resolve 
fully the acute problems of displaced 
persons in Europe who are clamoring 
for permission to enter this country. 
No longer is America willing to follow 
a policy that made her prosperous in 
the nineteenth century, even for the 
possible resolution of problems that may 
vitally affect her political and economic 
future as well as that of the whole 
world. 


MEETING NEEDS WITHOUT Immicra- 
TION, WorLD War IT 


The notion that our manpower re- 


` sources are adequate without replenish- 


ment through immigration received sup- 
port in our experience during World 
War II and the postwar period. In 
1940 we had nearly 54 million persons 
in the labor force. Half a million of 
these were in the armed forces, 45.5 
million in civilian employment, and 7.8 
million unemployed. Before the end of 
the war, the labor force increased to 
over 66 million, with over 12 million in 
the armed forces. Civilian employment 
reached a peak of nearly 53 million, 
and unemployment reached a low of 
less than one million. Without any con- 
trols over workers not in the labor mar- 
ket, except in the armed forces or those 


` who chose to withdraw therefrom, the 


labor force increased 7.3 million in ex- 
We did, however, re- 
sort to the use of nearly a quarter of a 
million war prisoners for meeting highly 
seasonal demands for workers, especially 
in harvesting agricultural crops. ~ 
The importation of over a quarter of 
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a million foreign workers for jobs that 
were hard to fill because of relatively 
‘low wages or disagreeable working con- 
ditions, or both, is discussed by Wilbert 
E. Moore in this volume. There is no 
denying that this supply of cheap, 
docile labor was a real boon when our 
Nation was at war. It made little dif- 
ference to the foreigner that his wages 
were relatively low, for after all, they 
were far above what he could possibly 
hope to earn back home: At first na- 
tive workers were greatly concerned 
over the importation of foreign work- 
ers, but their concern soon vanished. 
The payments for transportation, sub- 
sistence, and other charges while en 
route, as well as living quarters and 
prevailing wages in the locality where 
the foreigners worked, provided a mar- 
gin of protection for native workers. 
Moreover, enough workers left for 


higher-paying employment in war pro- | 


duction to pull wages up for those who 
remained. 4 

The number of foreign workers im- 
ported during the war was insignificant 
compared with the size of our labor 
force, and most of them were repatri- 
ated promptly after the terniination of 
hostilities. In 1946, however, 81,000 
foreigners were still being used in agri- 
culture. At that time the Federal Gov- 
ernment was subsidizing the program 


through payments. of transportation, - 


subsistence en route, etc. For the 
81,000 workers, the Government spent 
$17,000,000. The next year the num- 
ber of foreign workers dropped to about 
40,000, as compared with approximately 
45,000, excluding a far greater number 


of workers in the country illegally, in ` 


1948. The wages paid to the foreign 
workers legally in this country in the 
latter year ranged from 40 to 50 cents 
an hour in the southwest to 70 cents an 
hour in the North Central States and 
in New York. Wages for illegal en- 
trants tended to be substantially less. 
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SAFEGUARDING NATIVE WORKERS 


Although our agricultural production ` 
goals remain high, some persons argue 
that we are not justified in importing 
foreign labor. It is argued that despite 
the safeguards that have been estab- 
lished, the practice unfairly depresses 
the wages of native workets. The Im- 


Migration. and Naturalization Service is 


responsible for authorizing the importa- 
tion of foreign workets. Before permit- 
ting labor to be recruited abroad, the 


. Service requires evidence that. no na- 


tive worker will be displaced by a for- 
eign worker, and for this purpose it uses 
the facilities of the public Employment 
Service. When the employers place 
their orders for workers with the local 
employment office, it attempts to recruit 
the needed workers locally. If it is un- 
successful, it seeks the workers in other 
areas through a system of inter-area 
clearance. If the orders cannot be 
filled in this way, the office certifies to 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service that native workers are not 
available. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions to a worker in deciding whether to 
accept a job, however, is the wages to 
be paid. If the wages are too low to 
attract native workers, foreign workers 
may then be imported. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the resistance of the worker 
to taking a job is. lowered because he 
knows that if he turns it down, the em- 
ployer can recruit a foreign worker at 
the wages he is being offered. 

On the other hand, we have made a 
great deal of progress in recent years in 
the organization of our seasonal migrant 
labor force. We have more nearly ade- 
quate information on manpower needs 
than previously, and better methods for 
directing workers in an orderly manner 
to the: places where, they are needed. 
Local gluts have been largely avoided _ 
and native workers have been assured 
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the greatest possible stability of em- 
ployment through transfer from one 
area to another with the seasonal ma- 
turing of the crops. 

But thus far we have not been able 
to dovetail agricultural employment in 


with other types of work. The peak - 


season in agriculture frequently con- 
flicts with high levels of production in 
other activities. Workers attached to 
other industries do not ordinarily com- 
pete for agricultural jobs, so they are 
not necessarily being deprived of job 
opportunities by the importation of a 


limited number of foreign workers. At’ 


the same time, the wages received by 
the foreign workers are somewhat in the 
nature of a windfall, since very often 
these workers would otherwise be un- 
employed. 


NEED FOR A POSITIVE PROGRAM 


We should not be misled by our ex- 
perience in World War II or by esti- 
mates of our'future labor force in rela- 
tion to future requirements.’ Neither 
of these phenomena necessarily supports 
the conclusion that we have nothing to 
gain through’ a revision of our immi- 
gration policy. Moreover, there are 
other considerations that must be taken 
into account if we are to have an im- 
migration policy consistent with our 


stage of-economic development and our 


. position im world affairs. 

We must go beyond extending oc- 
_ cupational preference to only scientific 
and technical personnel as we have done 
in the ‘recent past. Such immigrants, 
to be sure, have made a tremendous 
contribution to the development of 
our chemical industry, fine instrument 
manufacturing, lens production, and 
diamond cutting, so that we now lead 
the world in these activities. Foreign 
scientists have rendered invaluable as- 
sistance in the development of atomic 
energy, and undoubtedly will make still 


5 See Ewan Clague, in this volume. 
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greater contributions in the future in 
harnessing this miraculous power for 
industrial uses. They have assisted us 
greatly in the development of guided 
missiles, rockets, and submarines. But 
we must not be guided solely by oppor- 
tunistic principles. We should not re- 
strict ourselves to needs narrowly con- 
ceived, but take other factors into ac- 
count. 


EMPLOYMENT POTENTIALITIES 


Of course nothing would be gained 
by permitting immigrants to flood our 
labor market to create pools of unem- 
ployed or to underbid present workers 
for jobs, but let us not underestimate 
our potentialities. At the present time, 
employment is at an all-time record 
high. It is above the most optimistic 
predictions of only a few years ago. 
Automobile production is at a peak, yet 
there remains a backlog of immediate 
orders that cannot be filled over the 
Production of 
transportation equipment has scarcely 


-made a dent in reducing the deficits in 


rolling stock and freight cars which ac- 
cumulated during the war years. The 
demand for agricultural machinery indi- 
cates capacity production in that in- 
dustry for some time to come. Never 
has our housing shortage been so acute 
or the demand for construction man- 
power greater. 

While no one would ever suggest that 
our current levels of activity will con- 
tinue, immune to the business cycle 
fluctuations that‘ have occurred in the 
past, we are not justified in allowing 
the possibility of a business recession to 
dominate completely our immigration 
policy. 

Intermittently, there are situations in 
which the lack of a few key skilled 
workers impedes production, and large 
numbers of supporting workers remain 
idle. When such skilled workers are 
available abroad, they should be en- 
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couraged to come to this country. 
There are always job opportunities that 
remain vacant for a time before job 
seekers and vacancies are brought: to- 
gether. Such situations call for im- 
provement in our -job-finding method, 
and have no direct bearing on our im- 
migration policy. There are, however, 
a great many jobs which could advan- 
tageously be filled, but because there is 
no urgent need to fill them they never 
find their way into the help-wanted 
columns or other positive recruiting 
channels. The absorptive capacity of 
this country for the employment of ad- 
ditional immigrants could be substan- 
tially increased through an aggressive 
campaign based ona determination to 
maximize immigration rather’ than to 
restrict it to a bare minimum. 


ORGANIZING OUR RESOURCES 


The admission of a limited number 
of displaced persons is a step in the 
right direction. The Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 grants preference, in addi- 


tion to persons possessing special educa- _ 


tional, scientific, technical, or profes- 
sional qualifications, to persons previ- 
ously engaged in agricultural pursuits 
and to household, construction, clothing, 
garment, and other workers needed in 
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the locality of the United States in 
which such persons propose to reside. 
In carrying out this act, we may pos- 
sibly organize our resources and gain 
experience that will encourage us to, 
relax our immigration policy further. 
We have a great many facilities now 
that were not available in the 1920's. 
We have a nation-wide Employment. 
Service system of 1,800 strategically 
located local offices. These offices have 
made comprehensive analyses of the 
basic characteristics of the industrial 
centers which they serve, and as a re- 


‘sult have fairly complete information 


on prospective employment conditions. 
Through . 200,000 service calls each 
month, they obtain from employers cur- 
rent information on employment and 
manpower needs, employers’ specifica- 
tions, and hiring practices. 

These resources should be used for 
increasing immigration up to the point 
where the admittance of any greater 
number would disrupt our labor mar- 
kets, displace employed native workers, 
or depress prevailing wages. Such a 
positive program would contribute to 
our economic well-being and would be 
an inspiration to free men throughout 
the world who still cherish the thought 
that life has some useful purpose. 


Collis Stocking, Washington, D. C., is a consultant to the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Federal Security Agency, at present on loan to the National Security Resources 
Board to develop a National Resources—Requirements Balance Sheet. He was a mem- 
ber of the economics faculties of Vermont and New York universities before entering: 
government service in 1945, where he has held the positions of Assistant Chief of Foreign 
Trade Statistics, Department of Commerce; Chief of Employment Security Statistics, 
Social Security Board; Assistant Executive Director, War Manpower Commission; and 
‘Assistant Director of United States Employment Service, Department of Labor. 


Cultural Pluralism 


© By Crypr.V. KISER 


N a broad or literal sense “cultural 


pluralism” might mean any type of ` 


cultural diversity within a given area, 
and might be applied’ to classification 
by race, ethnic group, religion, rural- 
urban status, occupation, income, or 
general level of living.. Because the 
term has been used more frequently by 
students of race, immigration, and eth- 
nic problems than by other social scien- 
tists, it generally relates to ethnic -di- 
versity. This more restricted interpre- 
tation is used in the present article, 
which deals briefly with our ethnic di- 
versity and certain problems of as- 
similation, 


COLONIAL ORIGINS oF ETHNIC 
” DIVERSITY 


The origins of our intra-white ethnic 
diversity are to be found in the multi- 
ple-power attempts at colonization. Al- 
though the English became the domi- 
nant colonists in early areas of settle- 
ment, the Dutch left their stamp on 
New York, the French on Louisiana, 
and the Spanish on California. and the 
southwest. 

Furthermore, although the settlers of 


_the British colonies were predominantly 


The origins of our ethnic diversity. 


are to be found in the conditions under 
which the area now constituting the 
United States, was settled. In the first 


. place, the Indian-white dichotomy be-. 


gan when the first white settlers ar- 
rived. The persistence of that di- 
chotomy is a matter of history. It is 
a history first of attempted extermina- 
tion, of the whites pushing the Indians 
westward, and later of establishing the 
surviving Indians on reservations as 
wards of the Federal Government. 

The importation of Negro slaves 
brought another white-colored demarca- 
tion early in our population history. 
First imported as slaves about the time 
the Pilgrims were settling at Plymouth,* 
the Negroes increased rapidly during 
the colonial period and were destined to 
become our largest minority group. 

1 Warren S. Thompson, Population Prob- 


lems (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1942), p. 128. 


from the mother country, sizable groups 
also came from other areas—particu- 
larly from northwestern Europe and no- 
tably from .Germany. In numerous in- . 
stances small groups of non-English 
peoples were allowed or even encour- 
aged to come because of political and 
religious persecution. Some of these 
afford the best examples we have of the 
role of noneconomic factors in our 
early immigration. 

It is not possible to determine ež- 
actly the net effect of these policies re- 
lating to Indians, importation of slaves, 
and origins of white settlers on the size 
and ethnic composition of this country’s 
population by the close of the colonial 
period. Records of colonial censuses 
carried out about 1770-75 in most of 
the provinces are available, but these 
did not enumerate Indians in most in- 
stances and simply differentiated the 
Negroes from the whites with no indi- 
cation of the ethnic origin of the latter. 
On the basis of these and other mate- 
rials, however, Sutherland has con- 


cluded: 
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In the period of 167 years elapsing be- 
tween the settlement of Jamestown in 1608 
and the outbreak of the Revolution, the 
population of the American colonies grew 
to 2,507,180, exclusive of Indians .. , 
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about 533,500 were Negroes, and perhaps 
200,000 more were of German or other 
alien stock; the remainder were British.” 


According to Sutherland’s figures, Ne- 
groes constituted about 21 per. cent of 
the total population (exclusive of In- 
dians), and about 90 per cent of the 
white persons were of British origin. 
The latter figure corresponds closely to, 
and is probably based upon, the United 
States Census Bureau’s estimated dis- 
tribution by ethnic origin of the whites 
enumerated in the 1790 Census of the 
United States. 


COMPOSITION OF Our POPULATION 
mn 1790 


In 1790, according to our first census, 
Negroes comprised 19.3 per cent of the 
total population enumerated within the 
` United States boundaries of that date. 
That census did not enumerate Indians 
and gave no direct information on eth- 
nic stock of the white population. In 
a special volume published “in 1909, 
however, the Bureau of the Census pro- 
vided an estimated distribution of the 
whites in the 1790 Census, according to 
country of origin, based largely on 
family names. According to these esti- 
mates, 82.1 per cent of the whites enu- 
merated in the United States in 1790 
were of English lineage, an additional 
7 per cent were of Scottish descent, and 
1.9 per cent were Irish. In other words, 
about 91 per cent of the whites were 
from, or descendants of people from, 
the British Isles. Most of the remain- 
der were German or Dutch è (see Ta- 
ble 1). r 

The above figures, however, have not 
been universally accepted. Many stu- 
dents have stressed the possibilities of 


2 Stella H. Sutherland, Population Distribu- 


tion in Colonial America (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936), p. 271. 


3 U. S. Bureau of the Census, A Century of 


Population Growth (Washington: Govern- 


gnent Printing Office, 1909), p. 121. 
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serious pitfalls in the use of family 
names in this country as a basis for de- 
termining national origin. In 1927 the 
American Council of Learned Societies 


- appointed a committee of experts in 


historical and ‘genealogical research to 
study the problem. The report of this 
committee, which was released in 1932, 
not only presented a reclassification of 
the enumerated white population of 
1790, but also provided estimates of 
whites in unenumerated areas.* Ac- 
cording to this reclassification, persons 
of English origin formed only about 60 
per cent of the whites in continental 
United States in 1790. Those of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish descent com- 
bined accounted for about 78.per cent. 
In general, however, although this later 
analysis of the family names in the 
1790 Census suggests a wider variety of 
origins of the original white population, 
it does not alter the general conclusion 
that the British constituted the domi- 
nant element and that there were few 
people from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope at the time of the first census of 
the United States. Rare also were the 


` Orientals. 


o ? . 
SUBSEQUENT INCREASES IN DIVERSITY 


The subsequent increase in diversity 
of the population was due to the great 
influx of immigrants from varied sources 
during the nineteenth century and early - 
part of the twentieth. Other papers in 
this series ably describe the volume and 
changing' character of immigration dur- 
ing that period and discuss the develop- 
ment of our immigration policy.’ 

To summarize very broadly, three 


4 American Council of Learned Societies: 
“Report of the Committee on Linguistic and 
National Stocks in the Population of the 
United States,” Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, -1931, Vol. I 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1932), p. 124. 

5 See especially the papers by Carl Wittke 
and Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
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TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE APPORTIONMENT OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1790 AND 1920, By COUNTRY oF ORIGIN? 








1790 1920 





Country of Origin U.S. Bureau of | ACLS Comm. /Prepared as Bases 











Census Estimates} ‘Estimates of for Immigration 
of 19096 1932¢ Quotas? 
` Total 100.0 100.0 100.1 ` 
Quota countries (for 1920 data) — — ` © 945 
Northwestern and central Europe (approx.) 99.7 - | 92.4 83.0 
England 82.1 60.1 
Wales , = e -e 
` Scotland. . 7.0 8.1 a 
North Ireland 1.9 5.9 
Irish Free State i i 3.6 11.2 
Austria f f 0.9 
Belgium f vs 0.8 
Czechoslovakia f f 1.8 
Denmark f f 0.7 
Estonia f f 0.1 
Finland f f 0.4 
France 0.6 2.3 1.9 
Germany 5.6 8.6 16.3 
Hungary í f 1 0.6 
Latvia d f 0.2 
Netherlands 2.5 3.1 2.0 
Norway f f 1.5 
Sweden f 0.7 2.1 
Switzerland f f 1.1 
Southern and eastern Europe (approx.}) f 0.8 11.2 
Greece . f f 0.2 
Italy f f 3.6 
Lithuania f f 0.2 
Poland t f f 4.1 
Portugal J f 0.3 
Rumania f Jf 0.2 
Spain f 0.8 0.2 
Turkey - f f 0.1 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia) f f 1.8 
Yugoslavia t f 0.5 
All other quota countries (1920) f f 0.3 
Nonquota countries (1920) f f 5.6 
Canada and Newfoundland f f 4.3 
Latin America i f f 1.3 
Other or unknown (1790) i 0.3 6.8 — 








a Throughout this paper the writer has followed the regional classifications of European 
countries adopted by,the Office of Population Research of Princeton University. 

> See text reference 3. 

€ See text reference 4. 

d See text reference 8. : 

¢ Welsh included with “English” in data for 1790. 

7 Included with “other or unknown” if represented at all in 1790. 
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distinct periods stand out in our immi- 
gration history both with respect to 
origins and policy. Prior to 1882 the 
immigrants were mainly from northern 
and western Europe. Attracted by the 
opportunities for free land, they and 
their descendants helped to push our 
` frontiers westward and their’ dispersal 
facilitated rapid mergence into’ our cul- 
ture. It was a period of virtual ab- 
sence of Federal restrictions against 
immigration, and during the last thirty 


years of it many Chinese took advan-. 


tage of this situation. 

The second period, 1882-1923, was 
characterized by declining immigration 
from northern and western Europe, and 
by the ascendancy of migrants from 
southern and eastern Europe. Just as 
the British, Irish, and Germans pre- 
dominated in the earlier movement, the 
Italians, Russians, and Poles were es- 
pecially conspicuous in the second pe- 
riod. Besides these peoples, however, 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants 
from other southern and eastern Euro- 
pean countries helped to swell six an- 
nual totals above the million mark dur- 
ing 1905-14. The whole period was 
one of declining opportunities for free 
land but of increasing opportunities for 
industrial employment. Hence, it was 
the period of urban concentration of 
: immigrants and of the formation of 
<. ghettos—Little Italys, Little Hungaries, 
* and Little Russias in New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and other large cities. 

With. respect to policy, the period 
witnessed replacement of state control 
by Federal control. The first Federal 
restriction of consequence was the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act of 1882, a move 
‘instigated by whites on the Pacific 
Coast. The Alien Contract Labor Law 
was passed in 1885 and the assumption 
of complete Federal control of immi- 
gration came in 1891 with the establish- 
ment of the Office of Superintendent of 
Immigration. Further modifications of 


colored population; 
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the open-door policy were enacted dur- 
ing the ensuing years of the period, the 
most important of which was the pas- 
sage of the literacy tests of 1917. How- 
ever, except for the Chinese Exclusion 
Act and the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
with Japan of 1907, these restrictions 
were leveled at individuals rather than 
at particular ethnic groups. 

The third and last period, that since 
1924, is characterized by small num- 
bers of immigrants from any source, by 
quotas favoring’ northwestern Europe, 
by the higher relative importance of 
immigration from countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and by the admission 
of a. fairly sizable body. 0 refugees in 
recent years. 

Owing to our past history of immi- 
gration, our population is considerably 
more heterogeneous than it was in 1790. 
This is true to some extent for the 
it is conspicuously 


P 


the case for the whites. 


Proportionate declines 


Negroes easily form our most nu- 
merous minority group, white or colored, 
and Indians, though numbering only 
about 334,000 in 1940, are the most 
numerous of our non-Negro colored ele- 
ments. Negroes have declined in pro- 
portionate importance in the total popu- 
lation from about ‘19 per cent in 1790 | 
to 10 per cent in 1940. This is at- 
tributed mainly to the fact that since 
1808 (when further importation of 
slaves. was banned) the growth of the 
Negro population has been limited to 
natural increase. ` Accretions through 
voluntary immigration have been very 
small, 

Likewise, although no figures.can be 
given regarding size of the Indian popu- 
lation in 1790, there is no doubt that 
until recently Indians have formed a 
constantly decreasing percentage of our 
population, despite the accession of new 
groups with the westward extension of 
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United States boundaries. As late as 
two decades ago these peoples could be 
aptly described as our “vanishing Ameri- 
cans.” Furthermore, the heterogeneity 
of the colored population is increased by 
the presence of the Japanese, Chinese, 
and other Asiatics. Although these 
groups are small in proportion to the 
total or even to the total colored popu- 
lation, they were scarcely represented 
at all in 1790. 

Several types of census materials are 
available for studying changes in the 
ethnic composition of the white popu- 
lation, but each has definite limitations. 
The central difficulty is the lack of data, 
or even the virtual impossibility of se- 
curing accurate data, on ethnic origin of 
all native whites of native parentage.® 
Since 1850; however, the census has 
provided data on country of origin of 
the foreign-born population, and since 
1890 such data have been available for 
- the total “foreign-white stock” (foreign- 
born whites, plus native whites of for- 
eign or mixed parentage). In addition 
the Census Bureau has collected data on 
mother tongue of certain elements of 
the population since 1910. 


ACLS and other estimates 


Changes in the ethnic composition of 
the total white population since 1790 
can best be shown by comparing the 
ACLS estimates for 1790 with those 
that were made for 1920 as a basis for 
our present immigration quotas, as is 
shown by Table 1. The latter work 
was done by a committee set up by‘the 
departments of State, Commerce, and 
Labor.” It should be emphasized that 


6 Probably the two chief reasons for the 
census omission of this. question for native 
whites of native parentage are. (1) the pre- 
sumption of minor influence of national origin 
on these people, and (2) the existence of 
multiple origins due to intermarriage. 

T For original source see 70th Cong., 2d sess., 
S. Doc. 259, Immigration Quotas on the Basis 
of National Origin. The distributions in the 
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the limitations of the data and the na- 
ture of the problem itself preclude pre- 
cise comparisons. Each of the classifi- 
cations listed in Table 1 was originally 
submitted with accompanying | state- 
ments regarding the difficulty of classi- 
fying peoples of mixed strains and em- 
phasizing that the distributions should 
be interpreted simply in terms of the 
relative importance of the various na- 
tional origins in the total white popu- 
lation considered.® 

Whatever the limitations of the data 


-may be, there is no doubt about the. de- 


crease in the proportionate importance 
of English stock in our white popula- 
tion. On the basis of the two estimates 
mentioned above, 74.1 per cent of our 
white population was of British and 
North Irish origin in 1790; the propor- 
tion was 41.4 per cent in 1920. On the 
other hand, “Irish Free. State” origins 
accounted for 3.6 per cent in 1790 and 
11.2 per cent in 1920. German origins 
formed 8.6 per cent in 1790 and 16.3 
per cent in 1920. Southern and eastern 
European origins, scarcely represented 
in 1790, collectively formed over one- 
tenth of the white population of the 
United States in 1920. The two chief 
origins in this category were Poland 
(4.1 per cent) and Italy (3.6 per cent). . 


Country-of-birth data 


Next to immigration statistics them- 
selves, -the census data on country of 


last column of Table 1 were adapted from 
W. S. Thompson and P., K. Whelpton, Popu- 
lation Trends in the United States (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933), _ 
p. 91. 

8 The chief fault that the ACLS Committee 
found with the Census Bureau’s estimate of 
the 1790 composition was that it was based 
simply on a tabulation of reported family 
names and that no account was taken of 
changes in names. The persons responsible for 
the 1920 estimates had the benefit of help 
from the ACLS; they also had the benefit of 
census data on country of origin and mother 


„tongue of the foreign-white stock. 
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Fic. 1—Composition of the foreign-born population of the United States by country 
of birth, 1850-1940. Computed from data in Fourteenth Census of the United States, 
1920, Population, Vol. II, p. 695 (giving data for 1850-1920), and from Sixteenth Census 
of the United States, 1940, Population, Vol. II, p. 19 (giving data for 1930-40). For 
purposes of the chart, foreign-born Negroes reported in 1930 and 1940 were assumed to 
be of Latin American origin, and foreign-born Chinese, Japanese, and other Asiatics were 
assumed to have been born in Asia. 
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birth of our foreign-born population are 
most sensitive to changing origins of our 
immigrants. Thus, as charted in Fig- 
ure, 1, in 1850 about 43 per cent of our 
foreign-born population were from Ire- 
land, 26 per cent from Germany, and 
17 per cent from England, Scotland, 
and Wales. Southern and eastern Eu- 
ropean countries collectively were rep- 
resented by only one-half of 1 per cent 
of the foreign-born population. In 
1940, on the other hand, natives of 
Italy outnumbered those of any other 
country in our foreign-born population 
and constituted 14 per cent of the total. 
Those of Germany stood in second place 
with 11 per cent. Close behind, each 
group constituting 8-9 per cent of 
our foreign-born population, were immi- 
grants from Canada, Russia, Poland, 
Great Britain (England, Scotland, and 
Wales), and the Scandinavian countries 
combined. Ireland contributed only. 
about 6 per cent. Collectively, 38 per 
‘cent of our foreign-born population of 
1940 came from countries of southern 
and eastern Europe, 46 per cent from 
northwestern and central Europe, 14 
per cent from countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and the remainder from 
other places. . 

Although the.foreign-born whites in 
1940 numbered only 11.4 million and 
constituted only about 9 per cent of our 
total population, there were about 23.2 
million nativé whites of foreign. or 
mixed parentage. Hence, about 34.6 
million, or about 26 per cent of our 
total population, were classified in the 
1940 Census as members of “foreign- 
white stock.” Among the persons of 
foreign-white stock those of German 
origin stood in top position numerically 
- with about 15 per cent of the total. In 
descending order of magnitude these 
were followed by Italians with 13 per 
cent, British (including North Irish) 
with 9 per cent, Russians, Canadians, 
Poles, each with about 8 per cent, and 
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Free State Irish with 7 per cent (see 
reference 14—b).. 


»MorHer TONGUE 


` In the 1940 Census “mother tongue” 
was defined as “the principal language 
spoken in the home of the person in 
his earliest childhood; English was re- 
ported as the mother tongue only if no 
foreign language was spoken.” On the 
basis of returns from a 5-per-cent sam- 
ple of the total population, tabulations 
have been published regarding mother 
tongue of the total white population, . 
and these are also given separately for 
the foreign-born whites, native whites 
of foreign or mixed parentage, and na- 
tive whites of native parentage.® 

Among the total whites English was 
reported as the mother tongue by 78.6 
per cent, German by 4.2 per cent, — 
Italian by 3.2 per cent, Polish by 2.0 
per cent, Spanish by -1.6 per cent, Yid- 
dish by 1.5 per cent, and French by 
1.2 per cent. No other single foreign 
mother tongue’ was reported by as much . 
as 1 per cent of the total white popula- 
tion. The foregoing percentages repre- 
sent the following total numbers of 
whites: English mother tongue, 93 mil-. 
lion; German, 4.9 million; Italian, 3.8 
million; ‘Polish, 2:4 million; Spanish, 
1.9 million; Yiddish, 1.75 million; ‘and 
French, 1.4 million. 

As one might expect, the proportion 
reporting English mother tongue was 


‘lowest (22.6 per cent) for foreign-born 


whites, intermediate (52.6 per cent) for 
native whites of foreign or mixed par- 
entage, and highest (93.1 per cent) for 
native whites of native parentage. 
Within each of these three groups, Ger- 
man was the most frequent foreign 
mother . tongue reported and Italian 
stood second „within the two foreign 


9 U, S. Bureau of the Census, Mother Tongue 
of the White Population: 1940. Population, 
Series P-15, No. 4 (Washington: Govt. Print- 
ing Office, September 28, 1942). 
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stock groups. Thus, among the foreign 
born, German was reported by 14.3 per 
cent, Italian by 14.1 per cent, Yiddish 
by 8.3 per cent, Polish. by 7.2 per cent, 
Spanish by 3.9 per cent, Swedish by 3.8 
per cent, and French and Russian each 
by 3.2 per cent.?° 

No census prior to that of 1940 col- 
lected data on mother tongue of na- 
tive whites of native parentage. In the 
1930 Census, the collection of such data 
was restricted to persons of foreign 
birth and the published’ tabulations to 
foreign-born whites. In the 1910 and 
1920 censuses the published data re- 
lated to persons of foreign-white stock 
but, as will be explained later, only 
those for the foreign-born whites are 
comparable with the 1940 materials for 
whites of corresponding nativity. In 
general, the 1910-40 comparisons for 
the foreign born point up the shift of 
linguistic origins from northwestern and 
central Europe to southern and eastern 
Europe. For instance, in 1910 German 
was reported as the mother tongue by 
20.7 per cent of the foreign-born whites 
and Italian by 10.2 per cent. In 1940, 
as already noted, these two languages 
_ were about equally represented; the 
` percentages were 14.3 and 14.1, respec- 
tively. - 


Definitions and interpretations 


If properly interpreted, data on 
mother tongue for groups other than 
the foreign born are useful as indices 


of readiness to adopt the English lan- 


guage. The qualification is stated be- 
cause, two instances of what appear 
to be unwarranted generalizations have 
been encountered recently by the writer. 
One of these is the following statement 
in a census release: 


Nearly 53 per cent of the second gen- 
eřation whites [native whites of foreign or 
mixed parentage] reported English mother 
tongue in 1940, as compared. with only 


10 Ibid., p. 4. 
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about 30 per cent in 1920 and about 35 
per cent in 1910 . . . Since the proportion 
of immigrants from English-speaking coun- 
tries has been declining for many decades, 
it would appear that immigrants of a for- 
eign mother tongue are less inclined than 
formerly to use it in their homes and thus 
teach it to their children. 


The apparent increase in the percent- 
age reporting English probably was: due 
in large part simply to the change in 
definition and concept of mother tongue 
as applied to native whites of foreign or 
mixed parentage. In the 1910 and 1920 
censuses, mother tongue was defined es- 
sentially as “the language of .customary ` 
speech in the homes of the immigrants 
before immigration.” °? The data re- 
lated. to foreign-born whites and to the 
parents of native whites of foreign or 
mixed parentage.. Native whites of for- 


-eign or mixed parentage were automati-. 


cally classified according to the mother 
tongue of their foreign-born parents. 
They could not be classified as “English 
mother tongie” unless the foreign-born 
parent spoke English before coming to 


‘this country. In brief, in so far as na- 


tive whites of foreign or mixed parent- 
age are concerned, the 1940 data relate 
to principal language spoken in the 
United States homes of these people 
themselves; the 1910 and 1920 data re- 
late to the language spoken in the for- 
eign homes of the parents of the persons 
concerned. . 

The other instance of what seems to 
be unwarranted generalization is Smith’s 
statement regarding the greater fre- 
quency of German mother tongue than 
of any other foreign mother tongue 
among native whites in this country in 
1940: i 

11 Fbid., p. 2. 

12 Thirteenth Census of the United States, 
1910, Population, Vol. I (Washington: Govt. 
Printing Office,. 1913), p. 959. Fourteenth 
Census of the United States, 1920, Population, 
Vol. If (Washington: Govt. Printing Office, . 
1922), p. 967. 
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Analysis shows that more than any other 
group, immigrants speaking the German 
tongue placed their descendants partially 
at the mercy of incipient demagogues in 
the old country by giving the use of Ger- 
man a preference over English in the 
home. Native-born Americans whose for- 
mative years were passed hearing, speak- 
ing, and thinking mainly German totaled 
over 3% millions. Those who received the 
bulk of their conditioning via the Italian, 
Polish, Spanish, and French languages fol- 
low in the order named.** 


‘The above statement is based upon 
numbers rather than percentages; it re- 
lates to the magnitude of numerators 
without taking into account-the size of 
the -denominators. One would like to 
know how the percentage of native 
whites of German descent who report 
German mother tongue compares with, 
say, the percentage of native whites 
of Italian descent who report Italian 
‘mother tongue. Such percentages are 
not available for all native whites be- 
cause of the unknown national origin of 
the native whites of native parentage. 
It is possible, however, to derive equiva- 
lent comparisons from the 1940 Census 


data for native whites of foreign or. 


mixed parentage of given national 
origin. i 
Figure 2 presents the proportions re- 


porting English mother tongue in 1940 


among native whites of foreign or 


mixed parentage of selected non-Eng- 


lish national origins.‘ It will be noted 
that the proportion reporting English 


13 T, Lynn Smith, Population Analysis (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948), p. 85. 

14 The numerators and denominators for the 
computations were secured from the two fol- 
lowing census réleases, respectively: (a) Mother 
‘Tongue of the Foreign White Stock by Sex, 
Nativity, and Country of Origin: 1940. Popu- 
lation, Series P-15, No. 11 (Washington: Govt. 
Printing Office, March 19, 1943). (b) Foreign 
White Stock of the United States by Country 
of Origin: 1940. Population, Series P-15, No. 
6 (Washington: Govt. Printing Office, Nov. 5, 
1942). 
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was highest (66.1 per cent) for persons 
of Danish origin and lowest (7.0 per 
cent) for those of Mexican origin. Ap- 
proximately one-half (49.7 per cent) of 
the native whites with one or both 
parents born in Germany reported Eng- 
lish mother tongue. In contrast, only 
29.2 per cent of the native whites with 
one or both parents born in Italy re- 
ported English mother tongue. In mak- 


_ ing comparisons of this type, of course, 


PARENTAL 
ORIGIN 


{66.1} 
(62.5) 
(60.6) 
(59.4) 
(56,2) 
(49.7) 
(38.5) 
(47.7) 
(42.5), 
(41.8) 
(40.2) 
(37-8) 
(29.2) 
(28.9) 
(28.4) 
(26.2) 
(24.5) 
(22.7) 


DENMARK 
FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND 
NETHERLANDS 
SWEDEN 
GERMANY 
ROUMANIA 
Norway 
Russia 
AUSTRIA 
GREECE 
HUNGARY 

Iraty 
YUGOSLAVIA 
LITHUANIA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
FINLAND 
POLAND 

Mexico ‘ (7.0) 
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Fic. 2.—The reporting of English as the 
mother tongue among native whites of for- 
eign or mixed parentage of selected national 


origins, 1940 (see text reference 14). 


one would like to hold constant such 
factors as age of the person and period 
of the migration of the parents to this 
country. Despite the absence of such 
controls, however, the percentages in 
Figure 2 probably give a truer indica- 
tion of differential readiness to adopt 
the English language than do the sim- 
ple numerical distributions by mother 
tongue. It is recognized, of course, 
that for some purposes numbers are 
more significant than percentages. 
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INTERMARRIAGE AMONG FOREIGN- 
- WHITE Stock 


Since amalgamation is commonly re- 


garded as the final step in assimilation, ` 


data on intermarriage afford some indi- 
cation of the extent of amalgamation or, 
conversely, of the relative amounts of 


clannishness among the various elements ' 


of our foreign-white stock. For some 


years prior to 1942, the annual reports _ 


of the New York State. Department of 
Health carried data on marriages by 
color and, for whites, by country of 
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and females of foteign-white stock were 
represented in 39 per cent of the total. 

Like census’ materials, the marriage - 
data considered here afford no indica- 
tion of the ethnic origin of native whites 
of native parentage. Also like the cen- 
sus materials, however, they afford dis- 
tributions by country of origin for each 
of the three subdivisions of the -foreign- 
white stock, i.e., foreign born, natives of 
foreign parentage, and natives of mixed 
parentage. The specific country-of- 
origin categories shown in Table 2 fol- 
low the eas data. 


TABLE 2—PER Cent OF WHITE FoREIGN-STOCK GROOMS AND BRIDES OF GIVEN NATIVITY 
AND COUNTRY OF 'ORIGIN CHOOSING FOREIGN-STOCK MATES OF SAME COUNTRY 
or ORIGIN: New York STATE Exclusive or New York City, 1941 % 








Grooms by Nativity 


Brides by Nativity 











Country of Origin : Natives of | Natives of ; Natives of | Natives of 
Foreign Py A Foreign : ; 

Born: Paa Parentage? Born . Hoe et 
Canada 5 15.2 13.7 12.5 16.5 15.3 11.2 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden“ 28.9 12.5 6.4 33.7 15.0 8.3 
England, Scotland, Wales* 17.5 9.3 5.6 18.9 9.1 7.2 
Germany, Austria’ 44.1 19.6 10.4 45.3 22.5 12.8 
Hungary 46.8 14.5 8.3 46.7 14.4 15.1 
Ireland 40.1 12.1 7.0 37.5 13.8 9.2 
Italy 79.7 64.7 52.2 84.2 71.4 56.7 
Poland 59.8 54.9. ‘48.7 58.8 51.8 51.8 
Russia 45.9 41.0 | 35.9 55.7 44.2 45.3 














« National origin determined by country of birth of father. 
è National origin determined by country of birth of foreign-born parent. 


¢ Group considered as a unit. 


Source: Computed from State of New York, Sixty-Second Annual Report'of the Department 
of Health for the year ending December 31, 1941 (Albany,:1942), Vol. 2, pp. 230-35. 


birth of grooms and their parents, ac- 
cording to country of birth of brides 
and their parents., The data for 1941 
have been analyzed for brief discussion 
here. Although the data are restricted 
to New York State, exclusive of New 
York City, that area is one in which 
the foreign-white stock is large in num- 
ber and widely heterogeneous. Males 
of foreign-white stock were represented 
in 42 per cent of the total 61,356 mar- 
riages registered in this area in 1941, 


Table 2, computed from detailed 
cross-classifications of grooms and brides 
by country of origin, simply indicates 
the extent: to which grooms and brides 
of given national origin chose mates of 
the same national origin. “The percent-_ 
ages are given separately for the three 
subclasses of foreign-white stock. How- 
ever, in éach case they relate to mates 
of the same national origin but not 
necessarily of the same subclass of for- 
eign stock. For instance, 15.2 per cent 
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of the grooms born in Canada, chose 
brides who were classified as being of 
Canadian origin either on the basis of 
their birthplace or that of their par- 
ents.7° ` 


` “Same national origin” marriages 


Several points of interest stand out 
in the figures. First of all, it will be 
noted that within each “country of 
origin” group, the proportion of “same 
national origin” marriages was highest 
for the foreign born; it was in inter- 
mediate position for the natives of for- 
eign parentage, and lowest for natives 
of mixed parentage. In the second 
place, the proportions of “same national 
origin” marriages tended to be a little 
lower among males than among. feniales 
but the differences were slight in all 


cases, as may be noted by comparing’ 


the right and left sections of the table. 
' Of chief interest, however, are the 
relatively high proportions of “same na- 
tional origin” marriages among persons 
of Italian, Polish, and Russian origin as 
compared with those of Canadian and 
northwestern ahd central European 
origin. Differences of this type are es- 
pecially prominent among the natives 
of foreign or mixed parentage. Even 
among the foreign born, however, “same 
national origin” marriages. were much 
more prominent for Italians and Poles 
than for the other groups. About 80 
per cent of the Italian-born grooms and 
60 per cent of the Polish-born grooms 
found wives of the same country of 
origin. Comparable figures were 40-47 
per cent for grooms born in Germany, 
` Hungary, Ireland, and Russia, and 15- 
29 per cent for those born in Canada, 


15 Though not shown in the table, the 15.2 . 


per cent is the sum of 8.1 per cent marrying 
Canadian born, 2.4 per cent marrying native 
brides of foreign parentage (father born in 
- Canada), and 4.7 per cent marrying brides of 
mixed parentage (foreign-born parent born in 
Canada). 
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the Scandinavian countries (considered 
asa unit), and Great Britain. 

The data for the non-foreign-born 
groups suggest that in-marriages con- 
tinue into the second generation to a 
greater degree among those of Italian, 
Polish, and Russian stock than among 
the other stocks considered. Thus, 
among native-white grooms of foreign 
parentage “same national origin” mar- 
riages were reported for 65 per cent of 
the grooms of Italian parentage, for 55 
per cent of the grooms of Polish parent- 
age, and for 41 per cent of the grooms 
of Russian parentage. These percent- 
ages are from two to seven times higher 
than the comparable figures for other na- 
tional origins. Likewise, among grooms 
of mixed parentage the proportions 
-choosing brides of “same ’ national 
origin” were from three to nine times 
higher for those of Italian, Polish, and 
Russian origin than for those of other 
origins considered. 

Several limitations of the data should 

be pointed out. The factor of age 
should be taken into account. Age dif- 
ferences by country of origin probably 
are reduced somewhat by separation of 
the data into subclasses but probably 
in each subclass the grooms and brides 
‘of Italian, Polish, and Russian origin 
tend to be younger than‘ those of other 
origins. A careful analysis of sex ratios 
of marriageable persons of given age 
and country of origin would bė another 
prerequisite to definitive conclusions. 

à Perhaps the most important limita- 
tion of the data for. purposes of ascer- 
taining relative amounts of clannishness 
stems from (1) lack of information re- 
garding ethnic origins of native whites 
of native parentage, and (2) unequal 
availability of mates of the same na- 
tional origin from native whites of na- 
tive parents. Due to the comparative 
recency of immigration, persons of 
Italian, Polish, and Russian descent in 
this country have not yet built up as 
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large a backlog of native whites of na- 
tive parentage as have the others. To 
take an illustration; of the native-white 
grooms of mixed parentage (and for- 
eign-parent Irish),. only 7 per cent 
chose brides of Irish birth or parentage. 
The original data show that nearly two- 


thirds chose brides simply classified as 


native white of native parentage. Prob- 
ably many of the latter were entirely or 
mainly of Irish descent. 


Tse MELTING Por VERSUS 
CULTURAL PLURALISM 


The existence of these ethnic diversi- 
ties raises the question of assimilation. 


The rationale for immigration quotas . 


favoring countries of northwestern Eu- 


rope was the belief that peoples from- 


those areas could be more readily as- 
similated than others. Whatever may 
be the validity of that assumption, there 


is no doubt that the virtual stoppage of . 


immigration itself has tended to miti- 
gate problems of assimilation. Although 
still concentrated heavily in urban areas 
of the north, the foreign-born group is 
aging rapidly. If there are no drastic 
changes in our immigration laws, the 
foreign-born whites will continue to de- 


crease in numerical and proportionate: 


importance. ‘The children and: grand- 
children of the foreign-born whites will 
probably become less and less distin- 
guishable from the déscendants of the 
early white settlers. In view of com- 
mon social attitudes, it is not to be ex- 
pected that a similar assimilation of the 
‘colored groups will occur in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Public policy regarding the Ameri- 
canization and assimilation of these 
various foreign stocks appears to be 
changing from one based on the con- 
cept of the “melting pot” to one based 
on the newer idea of cultural pluralism. 
The term “melting pot” was popular- 
ized by Israel Zangwill, journalist, 


can cities. 
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dramatist, and founder of the Interna~ 
tional Jewish Territorial Organization. 
Zangwill’s play, “The Melting Pot,” ex- ` 
tolled America as “God’s Crucible, the 


‘great Melting Pot where all the races 


of Europe are melting and re-forming!” 
In the final scene the chief character . 
exclaims: 


There she lies, the great Melting Pot 

. Celt and Latin, Slav and Teuton, 
Greek and Syrian, black and yellow .. . 
Yes, East and West, and North and South, 
the palm and the pine, the pole and the 
equator, the crescent and the cross—how 
the great Alchemist melts: and fuses them 
with his purging flame! Here shall they 
all unite to build the Republic of Man and 
the Kingdom of God.1* 


-The date of the play’s first produc- 
tion (1908) was in the midst of the 


` 1905-14 decade of maximum immigra- 


tion to this country. It was the period 
of great influxes from southern and - 
eastern Europe and of increase in the 
variety and size of ghettos in Ameri- 
Some writers had already 
pointed out the. dangers of continued 
large-scale immigration, others had de- 
fended it, and many rank and file 
Americans were vaguely uneasy and 
puzzled. The concept of America as a 
melting pot attained some popularity; 
especially among proponents of immi- 
gration, because’ it seemed to be an an- 
swer to the problem. But whatever 
may have been the initial popularity 
and influence of the melting-pot sym- 
bol, the outbreak of World War I.in-. 
terrupted large-scale immigration, and 
by. the time the war was over effective 
sentiment was in favor of severe re- 
strictions. “ 

The philosophy underlying the Aii 
ing-pot theory, however, carried over 
into problems of assimilation. These 


16 Israel Zangwill, The Melting Pot (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923, re- 
vised edition), pp. 184-85. ` R 
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.did not terminate with the enactment of 
restrictions against immigration but are 
still with us and probably will remain 
with us, although in diminishing degree, 
for a long time to come. 

Various students have emphasized the 
unfortunate influence of the melting-pot 
theory on programs of Americanization 
and public education, although they 
have not always agreed as to what that 
theory implied." However varied the 
criticisms, there has been increasing 
doubt as to the efficacy of the old melt- 
ing-pot hypothesis. From the outset 
the concept ‘was at wide variance with 
our established policies and practices 
with reference to Negroes, Indians, and 
other colored groups. It was also at 


variance with the tendency for immi-' 


` grants of given ethnic groups to cluster 
together and form cultural islands 
within our cities. In general, it did not 
square up with the ethnic diversity of 
our population. 


Assimilation a slow: process 


Furthermore, as various writers have 
pointed out, the melting-pot hypothesis 
was based on false assumptions re- 
garding the nature and rapidity of as- 
similation. The “purging flame” was 
generally interpreted to be somewhat 
analogous to the founder’s blast which 
_ rapidly transformed the raw ore into 
finished steel. 
_ superficial. programs of rapid Ameri- 
canization or, as Fairchild put it, to 
attempts at “enforced patriotism.” 
. Through these devices it was hoped to 
transform immigrants themselves—not 
their children or future grandchildren 
--~into Americans and in fairly short 


17 See, for example: H. P. Fairchild, The 
Melting-Pot Mistake (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1926), p. 154; and E. George Payne, 
“Education and Minority Peoples,” a chapter 
in Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, 
One America (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946), p. 500, 


This assumption led to - 
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order. We now know that assimilation 
is a slow process and that even under 
favorable circumstances several genera- 
tions may be required for its comple- 
tion.7® i 

The newer concept of cultural plural- 
ism, on the other hand, recognizes the 
ethnic diversity of our population and 
takes cognizance of the time element in 
processes of assimilation. It acknowl- 
edges the reality of the white-colored 
demarcations and of the variety of cul- 
tures associated with national origins of 
our foreign stock. As a philosophy, 
cultural pluralism denies the assumption 
that there is one American culture fixed 
once and for all by our colonial ances- 
tors. It assumes that our culture is 
variegated and dynamic, and that all 
immigrant groups have contributed 
toward its enrichment. . 

It should not be inferred from the 
above that the adherents of cultural 
pluralism favor, reinstatement of large- 
scale immigration to this country. Prob- 
ably most of them do not. ‘The phi- - 
losophy of cultural pluralism as inter- 
preted above, however, is believed by 
many to offer the basis for a more ra- 
tional approach to problems of all mi- 


-nority groups in this country. Payne 


states that “through recognizing the fact 
of cultural pluralism we achieve cul- 
tural democracy” and emphasizes the de- 


` 18 Marshall’s recent study of Welsh and 
Norwegian stocks in a rural community of 
Wisconsin led him to conclude that these 
groups had “successfully withstood the erosion 
of their heritage for nearly 75 years.” Àl- 


` though he found that “consciousness of kind 
` is not only corroded by time but by the in- 


ability of most groups ‘to live unto them- 
selves, ”. he thought it fitting to close his 
paper “with a remark of the late George 5. 


.Wehrwein that ‘it takes three generations of 


a family to own a piece of land and four 
generations to erase their more obvious old . 
world characteristics.’ ” See Douglas G. Mar- 
shall, “Nationality and the Emerging Culture,” 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 13 (March 1948), pp. 
43, 47. ; 
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sirability “of preserving cultural traits, patterns characteristic of the immigrant 
of dignifying qualities and practices in his homeland as well as of the Negro 
different from our own, and of creat- and the Indian.” *? : 

ing a feeling of pride in the folkways, 19 E. George Payne, op. cit. note 17 supra, 
- mores, customs, conventions, and social p. 501. : 
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Government Agencies Working with the 
Foreign Born ~ 
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N a country to which large numbers 

of persons of foreign birth have 
come each year, it is to be expected that 
there will be social institutions to as- 
sist the newcomer to a more satisfac- 
tory integration into the national life. 
Much integration, of course, is a result 
of a more or less natural process. It is 
part of the necessary adaptation to so- 
cial pressures and the general social or- 
ganization. 

The social environment in the United 
States is conducive’to adjustment. It 
is In our tradition to make the new- 
comer a part of our Nation. There 
have always been antiforeign attitudes, 
but these have seldom been official, and 
they are counterbalanced by employ- 
ment opportunities, by free schools for 
the children and in many communities 
for adults, by the presence of large 
groups of the same national background 
as the newcomer to help him in under- 
standing American ways, and by the op- 
portunity. for naturalization. In five 
years,’ or less under certain circum- 
stances, he may become a citizen and 
secure the right to political participa- 
tion and all other rights enjoyed by citi- 
zens except ‘that he may not become 
President or Vice President of the 
- United States. 

This liberal attitude toward the im- 
migrant is. important. It gives him a 
greater sense of security and results in 
a more rapid integration into our na- 
tional life. This is essential, for we 
cannot have large groups in our midst 
who feel themselves apart from us. At 
the present time one in every. eight of 
our adult population is of foreign birth. 


By RUTH Z. MURPHY 


_ Of these, over 70 per cent are citizens 


and, as such, suffer no legal handicaps. 
They have the same rights, the same 
responsibilities, and the same relations 
to our government agencies as the na- 
tive born. Because of this, in a sense 
all government agencies in the United 
States affect the foreign born. But even 
our alien population suffer few legal 
and governmental distinctions. They, . 
too, have many of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizens, „and conse- 
quently are able to make many satisfac- 
tory adjustments. The distinctions that 
do exist have of course a bearing on as- 
similation, and insofar as governmental 
agencies are involved, should be con- 
sidered here. 


STATUS OF ALIENS 


A major legal distinction is that aliens 
are denied the franchise by the states. 
This would seem to be fundamental. 
Voting is a right of citizens, and even ` 
their right is limited in some states, by 
literacy tests or poll taxes. It is inter- 
esting to note that at the commence- 
ment of the First World War there were 
twelve states where persons could vote 
without citizenship; only “first papers” 
being required, but all states require 
citizenship now. Although the franchise 
is’ of' basic importance in a democracy, 
the lack of it does not hinder the alien 
in his daily adjustments. In“ fact, a 
large part of our alien population are 
the older residents, men and women 
principally from peasant backgrounds, 
who have lived useful lives, doing some 
of our hardest and most needed work, 
who are parents of American children, 
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but who have little background for po- 
litical participation. 


Work 


Although the immigrant has the right 
to work, there are some occupations that 
are closed to him. Civil service po- 
sitions usually carry a citizenship re- 
quirement. Almost every state excludes 
him from one or more professions and 
certain other - occupations, generally 
those requiring licenses. There are also 
municipal ordinances restricting em- 
ployment. Many of these laws, how- 
ever, merely require “first papers” and 
so do not work undue hardship.on most 
legally admitted aliéns who are not 
-members of one of the few races barred 
from citizenship. But thé limitations 
as to work, although important and 
causing special hardship in the profes- 
sions where -long training is involved, 
do not greatly hamper most immigrants. 
There, are still many jobs open to them. 


’ 


Mobility and military service 
The immigrant alien has always had 


the right to complete freedom of move- ' 


ment about the United States, and he 
may ‘leave the United States and re- 
turn if he gets a re-entry permit and 
meets other requirements of the immi- 
gration laws. Since-the passage of the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940 he must 
notify the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of any 
change of address. During the war 
there were restrictions on the travel of 
aliens of enemy nationality, and some 
. were interned. Travel restrictions were 
removed, however, just as promptly as 
national security permitted. 


1 Marian Schibsby, “Aliens and the Right 
to' Work,” Interpreter Releases, Common 
Council for American Unity, Vol. 17, No. 47; 


Herman I. Branse, “State Laws Barring Aliens’ 


from Professions and Occupations,” Monthly 
Review, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Vol. 3, No. 9. 
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Our armed forces accepted the alien 
for service under the provisions of the 
Selective Service and Training Act.? 
Only the enemy alien was excluded, and 
he too could be inducted if found ac- 
ceptable to our armed services. Sta- 
tistics show that 26 per cent of the 
aliens that served were “enemy aliens.” 
Any alien froma neutral country who 
did not wish to serve in the armed 
forces could be relieved of this obliga- 
tion, but he was forever barred from 
American citizenship. Aliens who did 
serve were given special naturalization 
privileges, and. from June 30, 1942, to 
June 30, 1946 there were 125,891 mili- 
tary naturalizations.? Of these, 15,641 
took place abroad and, were performed 
by the representatives of the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in all the remote places where 
our armed forces were to be’ found. 


Social secur ity 


All Federal social security legislation 
includes the alien within its benefits.* 
This gives him full coverage under the 
federally operated old age and survivors’ 
insurance. In the public assistance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, the 
law is permissive, and states determine 
who should come under it. About half 
the states include aliens, although some 
laws also include long residence re- 
quirements. In 1943 New York and 
New Jersey amended their acts to in- 
clude aliens. ‘These are two states hav- 
ing large alien populations. The inclu- 


2 Watson B. Miller, “Foreign Born in the 
United States Army During World War II, 
with Special Reference to the Alien,” Inter- 
preter Releases, Vol. 25, No. 39. 

3 Annual Report, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, 1946, Table 41. - 

4 A. Delafield Smith, “Security for the Family 
of the Foreign Born,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Sept. 1943, pp. 20-27; “Character- 
istics of State Plans, Old Age Assistance, Aid 
to Blind and Dependent Children,” Bulletin, 
Federal Security Agency, April 1, 1946. 
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sion of aliens.under the old age insur- 
-ance benefits and in state programs for 
old age pensions is of particular impor- 
tance, for it has been estimated that in 
1944 over 30 per cent of the alien 
population was 60 years of age or over, 
and that 90 per cent of these had en- 
tered prior to July 1, 1924. 


Deportation ` 


The alien is also subject to the de- 
portation laws. These affect but small 
numbers of legally admitted immi- 
grants, for the careful selection that 
occurs- under the immigration laws ex- 
cludes most of the undesirables. In ad- 
dition, for most causes for deportation 
there is a statute of limitations. In the 
year ending June 30, 1947 only 1,684 
persons were deported for causes other 
than those associated with illegal entry, 


and this number was unusually large, 


for it represented a part of the accumu- 
lation of cases from the war years and 
the immediate postwar period when de- 


portation to many countries was impos- 


` sible” Although the likelihood of de- 
portation is slight, still the possibility 
would greatly add to the immigrant’s 
insecurity were it not that there is a 
statute of limitations for such causes as 
becoming a public charge and mental 
and physical ills. ` 


General 


In most other respects the alien im- 
migrant has the same rights and re- 
sponsibilities as the citizen—the right 
.of protection of person and property, 
and access to judicial procedures. He 
may benefit from our public health 
services, our agricultural aids, and the 
many other governmental services. Pub- 
lic hospitals and schools are available 
to him and his children. On ‘the other 
hand, he must obey our laws, pay taxes, 


5 Annual Report, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, 1947, Table 24. 
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send his children to school, and defend 
our country with the exceptions noted 
above. 

In summary, the average alien may 
live here permanently and suffer only 
such hardships as arise from lack of 
knowledge of our language and our 
ways. Some develop a complete sense 
of belonging in the United States with- 
out ever becoming citizens. The long- 
resident alien Italian shoemaker who 
pointed with pride to the picture of his 
grandson, a first lieutenant in the Air 
Corps of the United States, illustrates 
this point. 

On the other hand, some of the bar- 
riers to complete participation that are 
associated with alienage might profit- 
ably be removed in such cases where 
they work hardship and serve no use- 
ful purpose. Certain of the limitations 
of the right to work and exclusions in 
state social security and public assist- 
ance laws are unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. Even more important, the 
naturalization laws should be amended 
to remove technical obstacles to natu- 


_ ralization that serve no useful purpose,° 


inasmuch as it is only through natu- 
ralization that the foreign born become 
fully integrated into our citizenry. 


SPECIAL ASSIMILATIVE SERVICES 


We shall consider now the activities 
of government agencies that more spe- 
cifically affect the integration of the for- 
eign born into American life. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has a specialist in adult education 
and offers advisory services to the for- 
eign born. .It was an important co- 
operating agency in the National Citi- 
zenship Education Program, which in 
the years 1941-43, under the leader- 
ship. of Dean William F. Russell, pre- 

5 Ruth Z. Murphy, “An Americanization 
Movement, New Concepts and New Methods,” 


National Council on Naturalization and Citi- 
zenship, 1945. 
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pared teaching materials and stimulated 
the interest of states in Citizenship pro- 
grams:, 

The Department of State do has 
functions affecting the integration of 
the foreign born. The most important 
is its responsibility for sending docu- 
ments to consuls abroad enabling close 
relatives of permanent resident aliens or 
United States citizens to enter as non- 
quota or preference-quota. immigrants. 
The uniting of families in the United 
States is important to the stability of 
the foreign born, and results in their 


becoming more deeply rooted in 
America. ‘The Department of State 
and appropriate courts determine 


whether citizenship has been lost when 
foreign-born persons and their children 
have resided abroad for certain periods 
of time. 
fect foreign-born families here, as ‘in 
the case of persons who -could not re- 
turn because of war conditions.” Dur- 
ing the past year the Department of 
State has had a Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization and has studied 
dual nationality, statelessness, and ex- 
patriation. -The State Department was 
one of three government agencies that 
prepared the draft for the codification 
of the nationality laws that became the 
Nationality Act of 1940. 

“During the war there was an effort on 
the part of government agencies to se- 
cure greater and more intelligent par- 
ticipation of the foreign born in the 
war effort. Committees of nationality 
leaders were organized’ in connection 
_ with programs for civilian defense, war 
bond drives, and other civilian ‘activi- 
ties. Materials were issued in foreign 
languages. The Foreign Language Di- 
vision of the Office of War Information 
worked with the foreign language. press 
` and radio. Its Division of Educational 
T Abram Orlow, “Involuntary Loss of Ameri- 


_ can Citizenship,” National Council on Natu- 
ralization and Citizenship, 1947." 


These decisions:may well af- 
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Service concerned itself „with ways of 
reaching the foreign born. The Office. 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs participated in programs for 
Mexicans and other Latin Americans 
resident in the United States.. The 
armed services had special educational, 
programs for illiterates. These spe- 
cially directed efforts ceased with the 
termination of the war. A study of 
them should be valuable in developing 
future programs for securing greater 


participation in peacetime. 


IMPORTANCE OF NATURALIZATION 


We shall now consider naturalization 
and the governmental activities associ- 
ated with it. Naturalization, although 
not embracing the whole meaning of as- 
similation, serves as an index of it. 


- Although certain groups seek naturali- 


zation almost immediately after entry, 
most persons who become citizens have 
been here twenty years or more. Of 
the persons naturalized in 1947, two- 
thirds had entered prior to 1930. The 
importance of naturalization to the for- 
eign born is evidenced by the fact that 
of the 10,495,035 adult foreign born in 
the United States at the. time of the 
1940 Census, 7,159,643 had become 
citizens.’ Since ‘that time an addi- 
tional 1,783,938 have been naturalized. 
This is the largest number in any simi- 


lar period since records have been kept, 


despite the fact that the naturalization 
potential was the -lowest.?° 

The great increase in interest in re- 
cent years is due to several causes: the 
desire of the refugee for citizenship, the 
desire of the long-resident Italians not 


8 Annual Report, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, 1947, Table 46. 

9 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 
1940, Population, Second Series, United States 
Summary, Table 10. . 

10 Annual Report, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, 1947, Table 39. 
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.to be classed as enemy aliens, the sim- 
plified naturalization for men in the 
armed forces, and the fact that the de- 
velopment of extreme political ideologies . 
abroad has made American citizenship 
more meaningful then ever. 
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sistance given by the United States Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
toward securing uniformity, it is not 
surprising that’as the number of immi- 
grants increased, chaotic ċonditions re- 
sulted.- Certain courts made political 


_ football of their power and naturalized 


NATURALIZATION LAWS 


The United States has always made. 
provision for naturalization. The Con- . 
stitution required that there be a uni- 
form rule of naturalization, and in 
1790 the first naturalization law was 
passed. This was repealed and replaced 
by the act of 1795, and this in turn by 
the act of 1802. 

This act of 1802 remained substan- 
tially in force for over a hundred years,” 
and included many of. the requirements 
- of our present, law. It provided for a 
declaration of intention, five years resi- 
dence in the United States prior to 
naturalization, attachment to’ the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, good moral 
character, citizenship for children, testi- 
mony of witnesses, and an oath of al- 
legiance with specific renunciation of 
former allegiance. Naturalization juris- 
diction was left to the courts. “There 
were no specific educational require- 
ments, nor did the -concept of legal 
entry exist. These requirements and 
_ the provision for an administrative 
agency were not introduced till the pas- 
sage of the Basic Naturalization Act 
of 1906. Separate naturalization for 
women was introduced even later, in 
1922. 

It was under the act of 1802, as sub- 
` sequently modified, that large numbers 
of our foreign born were naturalized. 
The fact that it left naturalization en- 
tirely to the courts resulted in lack -of 
uniformity in records kept, in docu- 
ments issued, and in the interpretation 
of the requirements. Since even under 
our present law there are differences in 
judicial interpretation, despite the as- 


large numbers of aliens immediately be- 
fore elections. One cannot but wonder 
what effect this had on the meaning of 
citizenship. 

In an effort to eliminate abuses, a 
commission was appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1905 to study 
existing conditions and make recom- 
mendations so that the intent of the 
Constitution might be carried eut. This 
resulted in the passage of the Basic 
Naturalization Act on June 29,. 1906. . 
This act contained many of the provi- 
sions of the old law, but in addition it 
provided: for an administrative agency. 
This administrative body brought about 
orderly naturalization procedures, al- 
though the actual granting of citizen- 
ship still remained a function of the. 
courts. 

Through the years this Basic Natu- 
ralization Law was amended, but it was 
not superseded until passage of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. This was prin- 
cipally a codification of existing law. 
It rétains many of the provisions of 
the 1906 act, and shows the increasing 
administrative responsibilities of the 
United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. + 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
À SERVICE 


At the present time the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service has sixteen 
district offices with numerous field of- 
fices handling naturalization. This 
Service prepares uniform records and 
forms, and has full responsibility for 
investigating the applicant for naturali- 
zation. -It makes recommendations to 
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the court as‘to whether he meets the 
technical requirements ‘of the law, in- 
cluding the educational requirements, 
examines him and his witnesses under 
oath, and serves the court and repre- 
sents the Government before the court, 
making recommendations concerning ad- 


mission, continuance, or refusal. In. 


over 95 per cent of the cases the courts 
accept the recommendations of the Serv- 
ice. i i 
There has been considerable effort 
on the part of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to make its rec- 
ommendations more uniform through- 
out: the Nation. In recent years cases 


recommended for denial by any district 


office are first sent to the central office 
- for review. Inasmuch as the granting 
of citizenship is a court function, and 
since there are many Federal district 
- courts and state courts of record han- 
dling naturalization, the Service takes 
cognizance of the decisions that have 
been handed down by higher courts. 
‘However, for many types of cases there 
are no binding decisions by the courts, 
and the central review results in greater 
uniformity. In cases where the United 
States wishes to appeal a court’s de- 
cision, the Service on request assists in 
preparing the case. This is also true in 
cases involving cancellation of citizen- 
ship. 

There are certain activities associated 
_ with naturalization that are purely ad- 
ministrative. The Service is responsible 
for the issuance of certain documents, 
namely: certificates of arrival, certifi- 
cates of lawful entry, certificates of citi- 
zenship for derivative citizens, dupli- 
cates of original certificates that have 
been lost or destroyed, certificates in 
changed names for persons who have 
had their names legally changed subse- 
quent to naturalization, and special cer- 
tificates of naturalization to obtain rec- 
ognition as a citizen of the United States 
by a foreign state. ve 


to conduct 
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EDUCATION oF THE Forttcn Born 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Since the education of the foreign 


“born for citizenship is a function of 


states and local communities, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 


` can ‘only stimulate and assist. Its edu- 


cational program is carried on by its 
Office of Research and Educational. 


‘Services, under the direction of. Dr. 


Henry B. Hazard. Its areas of activity 


are defined by law and are limited to > 


the preparation and distribution of a 
Federal citizenship textbook for use by 
students in the public schools, the send- 
ing of the names of applicants for citi- 


zenship to the public schools, and the 


encouragement of state and local boards 
of education to provide educational op- 
portunities for the foreign born to pre- 
pare for citizenship. o 
Even before the passage of the act 
of May 9, 1918, under which the Serv- 
ice was first specifically authorized to 
carry on a program in this field, it had 
undertaken these responsibilities. As 
early as 1909 it urged the public schools 
classes in citizenship. 
Some school systems had already pro- 
vided such classes, and there is a rec- - 
ord of English classes in the Philadel- 
phia public schools as early as 1872. 
At the beginning of the First World 
War there was a sudden realization of 
the large number of non-English-speak- 
ing and unnaturalized persons in the 
United States. This led to an “Ameri- 
canization” movement which resulted 
in the setting up of a number of state 
programs for adult education for the 
foreign born. The Bureau of Naturali- 
zation, as it was then called, played an 
active part. In 1916 it sent out invita- 
tions to attend classes to over 200,000 


-11 Victor P. Morey, “Present Objectives of 
Citizenship Education,” Monthly Review, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, Vol. 3, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1945), pp. 233-37. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES WORKING WITH THE FOREIGN Born 


applicants for naturalization and their 
wives. It also distributed an outline 
course in citizenship. 


Opportunities offered 


The authority given by the act of 
1918 was reaffirmed in the Nationality 
Act of 1940. In the years just prior to 
this act there had been an increase in 
educational opportunities, largely due 
to the Adult Education Project of the 
Work Projects Administration. In 1941 
an additional impetus was given by the 
organization of the National Citizen- 
ship ‘Education Program, which was 
a co-operative project of Federal and 
state. agencies. When this project 
terminated in 1942, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service took over a 
program of increased activities and 
added to its staff educational service 
men.7? 

These educational officers duia 
the interest of educators, and some 
original programs were developed. The 
Chicago officer interested the states of 
Wisconsin and Illinois in forming county 
committees. , These consisted of the 
county superintendent of schools, the 
county ‘agricultural agent, and the vo- 


cational teachers, and worked to inter- ` 


est persons in rural areas in courses for 
home study that the Service had devel- 
oped.** In the Detroit district the ap- 
plicant was sent with his receipt for his 
application a statement concerning the 
educational requirements and a list of 
classes.** The Service also co-operated 


12 Henry B. Hazard, “Development of the 
Educational Services of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service,” Educational Programs 
for the Foreign Born, National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship, 1946. 

13 Arthur P. Crabtree, “A New Plan for 
Bringing Citizenship Education to Rural 
. Areas,” Monthly Review, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Vol. 3, No. 12, pp. 
320-21. 


14 William R. Kelly, “Recruitment for Citi- l 


zenship Classes,” ibid. 
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in the Detroit citizenship rallies, to 
which applicants were invited and at 
which they were given the opportunity 
to register for classes. 

The Service has developed its mate- 
rials so that they are available at dif- 


‘ferent literacy levels to meet the needs 


of the foreign born. It has also pre- 
pared manuals for teachers. In 1947, 
there were 190,354 copies of the vari- 
ous parts of the “Federal Textbook on 
Citizenship” distributed. In addition, 
the Service has developed “A Home 
Study Course in English and Govern- 
ment,” and in 1947 forty-three states 
conducted. such home study courses 
through the extension divisions of their 
universities or through their state de- 
partments of education. This has been 
of particular value to people in isolated 
sections and to many city.‘people who 
could not attend classes.1> In the year 
ending June 30, -1947, approximately 
10,000.persons were enrolled for hore 
study. 

For many years the Service has sent 
the public schools the names of the ap- 
plicants for citizenship, and these have 
been used for recruiting classes., In 
January 1946 the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization started 


_the practice of having the names of new 


arrivals sent to the schools, with the 
understanding that the information was 
confidential and that the school would 
exercise tact in approaching newcomers. 
This undoubtedly has helped to increase 
enrollments. In 1946 there were 2,632 


` English and citizenship classes in 496 


communities, with about 85,549 stu- 
dents. In 1947 there were about 200 
additional classes.° Recently Commis- 


15 Victor P. Morey, “Home Study Courses 
for Candidates for Naturalization,” Educa- 
tional Programs for the Foreign Born, Na- 
tional Council on Naturalization and Citizen- 
ship.’ 

16 Annual Report, Immigration and: Natu- 
ralization Service, 1946, p. 41; 1947, p. 36. 
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* sioner Watson B. Miller has sent a per- 
sonal letter to all newcomers in which 
he welcomes them to the United States 
and advises them that there are citi- 
zenship education opportunities avail- 
able. ; 

It is obvious that the Service merely 
supplements the educational opportuni- 
ties offered by states and localities. 
Most of the large immigrant-receiving 
states have extensive programs, but un- 


fortunately many states do not supply. 


classes for the foreign born. The de- 
velopment of home study courses fills 
part of the need, but it is to be hoped 
that with the growing appreciation of 
adult education, suitable opportunities 
will be provided wherever needed in the 
United States. 


WeEtcominc New CITIZENS 


The Service has also played an active 
role in the development of ceremonies 
for welcoming new citizens. Originally 
these occurred principally in the courts 
and in the schools at the time of com- 
pletion of courses. However, civic cere- 
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monies were held in New York and 
other cities prior to the first national 
“New Citizens Day” held in 1939. In 
1940 a joint resolution of Congress pro- 
vided for an annual “I Am an Ameri- 
can Day” to be held the third Sunday 
in May. The Service has prepared 
“Program Aids for Citizenship Recog- 
nition Ceremonies” and distributes hun- 
dreds of copies annually upon request. 
It has in the past stimulated communi- 
ties to conduct these ceremonies, and 
has continued to assist the courts in 
their ceremonies for new citizens. ` 

In a sense, “I Am an American Day” ' 
symbolizes the relation of the foreign 
born and our Government. On this day 
the ceremonies are not only for the new 
citizens by naturalization, but also for 
those native born who come of age. As 
the President of the United States stated 
in his proclamation designating May 19, 
1946 as “I Am an American Day,” our 
Nation “derives its chief strength from 
the fact that its citizens, young and old, 
native-born and foreign-born, work to- 
gether as one people.” : 


Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy; New York City, is executive vice-president of the National 
Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, having served as its secretary from 1930 to 
1948. She was formerly chairman of the New York Committee on, Naturalization, She 
is a member of the Board of Directors of the International Institute of New York City 
and member of the Executive Committee of the Committee on Equality in Naturalization. 
She was issue editor of “The Foreign Born—Their Citizenship,” issue of the Journal of 
Educational Sociology (1943), and is author of articles and studies in the field of 


naturalization. 


Development of Private Social Work 
with the Foreign Born 


By Evirm TERRY BREMER 


VHE story of the development of 
“private” social service for immi- 
` grants and the foreign communities is 
the story of the immigrants themselves. 
It is the human aspect of the century 
and a half of moving populations. It 
records the concepts which Americans 
have held about their country in rela- 
tion to the rest of the world, and re- 
flects the changes those concepts have 
undergone, period after period. It 
traces, too, the growth of the American 
conscience. | 

Whether immigration be regarded 
from the political, economic, or demo- 
graphic view, one thing is certain—the 
immigrants themselves are, first, last, 
and always, kuman beings and indi- 
viduals. Each is possessed of a cultural 
identity which is important to him and 
of significance to others. It is with the 
recognition of this that the true private 
social work begins. 


First IMMIGRATION STUDY 


No extensive study as to the effects 
of. immigration upon this country was 
undertaken until the appointment in 
1907 of the United States Immigration 
. Commission. The study conducted by 
this Commission and published two 
years later, with its startling revelations 
as to the sweep and amazing make-up 
of the immigrant population, stirred the 
sympathies and the fears of good Ameri- 
cans to the point of action. Private so- 
cial welfare work for immigrants got its 
first constructive impetus in the heat of 
popular startlenent and concern cre- 
ated by the revelations of the Immigra- 
tion Commission. 

In the preceding twenty years the 


home mission boards of a number of the 
Protestant denominations had reached 
out with a friendly interest and aid to 
the immigrants pouring through the 
ports of entry. Workers who could 
speak the languages of the detained 
were stationed at the main ports of 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, and San 
Francisco. Immigrant homes sprang 
up, such as the Irish Immigrant Girls 
Home, the Austrian-Hungarian Immi- 
grant Home, the Catholic Immigrant 
Home, the Slavonic Immigrant Home, 
the Home for German Immigrants, and 
other, smaller hostels. Each of such 
institutions was financed by some larger 
body in the background, some by a 
church, others by the home govern- 
ments. 


` SOCIAL SERVICE AT Ports 


Day after day lines of ships entered 
the harbor at New York and lines of 
immigrants filed through the corridors 
of the vast entrance hall at Ellis Island. 
Medical inspection took place on the 
ground floor. The immigrant concern- 
ing whom a doctor had some doubt 
was waved to. the left, while the others 
passed to the right and on upstairs. 
These unhappy doubtful ones were 
pointed through another door over 
which hung the dreaded sign “S.I.”— 
Special Inquiry. 

Right there the social services began. 
The unfortunate ones were frantic with 
anxiety. And it happened far too fre- 
quently that a mother would find her- 
self and youngest child detained, while 
her other children continued on in the 
procession and up into the vast audi- 
ence hall. Social workers, then called 
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“missionaries,” interviewed each de- 
tainee, learned the story, got the ad- 
dress of the cousin or village friend or 
closer relative, and wrote a letter or 
sent an appropriate telegram explaining 
why detained and requesting whatever 
financial help was needed. The law 
was explained and the point on which 
the person had been detained was made 
clear: for more information or for more 
travel money or for questions of health. 

Very often a child would develop 
measles and the entire family was 
doomed to spend weeks in the dreary 
confines of Ellis Island while the young- 
ster was being cared for.in the hospital. 
Usually the child could not speak Eng- 
lish and became hysterical at being 
separated from the mother, understand- 
ing nothing about anything. The so- 
cial workers were the go-betweens and 
comforted the child, reassured the 
mother, got small comforts for her, 
wrote letters for her, and entered an 
appeal to the Commissioner General 
against the dreaded decision “Ex- 
cluded.” Until July 1924 the decision 
as to eligibility (or often desirability) 
for entry or exclusion was made only 
at the port of entry, after ihe long voy- 
_ age had been taken. 

From two to five ee souls per 
day passed through that immigration 
‘Inspection. History has never re- 
corded and doubtless never will record 
the very, great service to thousands of 
bewildered persons which was rendered 
by those faithful, devoted, Ellis Island 
“missionaries.” „A similar drama on a 
smaller scale was taking place in the 
ports of Boston, Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. In 1924 the old title 
was dropped and “missionaries” became 
“social workers at the port.” 


EARLIEST. ÜRGANIZED PRIVATE WELFARE 


The oldest of the special immigrant 
aid enterprises was the Hebrew Shelter- 


y 
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ing and Immigrant Aid Society founded 
sixty-five years ago. Its principal work 
was to meet the folk at Ellis Island, 
connect relatives with passengers if 
there, and lodge the immigrant who had 
no particular destination to go to. For 
these latter, the society found’ them 
their first jobs and sent them outside of 
New York if possible. The society has 
continued to facilitate Jewish iniga 
tion ever since. 

Another pioneer was Dr. Peter ‘Rob- 
erts, himself a former immigrant from 
Wales. He did not help people in diffi- 
culties at Ellis Island. He followed the 
men into labor camps and into the 
shops. Dr. Roberts, acting for the In- 
dustrial Department of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, persuaded employers that 
it would be greatly to their advantage 
to have these new workers learn the 
English language. There would be 
fewer accidents if workmen could un- 
derstand foremen’s orders, and quite 
possibly a greater willingness to remain 
on the job if they were learning Eng- 
lish along with it and could talk with 
fellow workers of other nationalities. 

For teachers for his industrial edu- 
cation project, Dr. Roberts recruited 
young Americans, sometimes from near- 
by colleges, sometimes from the upper 
jobs in the plant, often from the 
churches of the towns. By 1910 hun- 
dreds of such English classes flourished 
throughout industrial states. In many 
areas these industrial classes preceded 
establishment of night schools by local 
boards of education. 

To most of the young teachers this 
was a patriotic service—something their 
country needed to have done. The 
patriotic motive has been a powerful 
force in most of the educational and 
service work undertaken for foreign- 
born people, and is today. The term 
“Americanization” had not yet appeared 
in 1910. 
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IMMIGRANTS PROTECTIVE LEAGUE AND 
CoUNCIL OF JEwIsH WOMEN 


In Chicago; the great inland “port” 


for immigrants, there was developing 
another kind of program.. Volunteers 
of the Women’s Trade Union League, 
then in its infancy, undertook to reach 
immigrant women workers with the 
message of trade unionism. But they 
found it impossible to get over their 
‘ideas unless they learned seven or eight 
languages apiece, or taught the new- 
comers English. Small tenement classes 
were started under zealous volunteer 
teachers. : 

In bridging the gap of understanding 
—even a little—these teachers learned 
so much of these young women’s loneli- 
ness and need of friends and protection 
that a Protective Committee was or- 
ganized. Out of this soon grew the 
Immigrants Protective League of Chi- 
cago, whose sole purpose was to help 
the helpless. League workers met the 
immigrant-trains, battled with the “cab- 
bies” of that day, and saw to it that the 
immigrants ‘reached the destinations 
intended. They initiated also the fol- 


low-up care of new arrivals, which is 


today a basic service of the League and 
of the International Institutes through- 
out the country. Friendly visiting on 
strangers establishes for them a kind of 
life line of communication. To them 
all institutions were completely un- 


‘known. For the vast majority of immi-. 


grants, the social-agency expression .of 
American concern for human welfare 
was then—as it- is now—unimaginable. 


At the same time, the Council of 


Jewish Women undertook a system of 
friendly visiting to ‘all Jewish women 
immigrants who came to Chicago, to be 
followed by. home classes for the learn- 
ing of English and for social contacts. 
This plan of service ten years later’ be- 
came a nation-wide’ project of the coun- 
cil. Through its volunteers in many 


cities, new arrivals-were looked up and 
made to feel that this society of Ameri- 
can women was interested in their per- 
sonal welfare. 

By this time every immigrant was 
required by the United States Immigra- 
tion Service to present a bona fide ad- 
dress of destination as a requirement 
for admission. Care was taken by the 
immigration inspectors to see that 
young women especially did carry with 
them a street name and number in the 
city or town to which they were to go. 
How these addresses from the backs of 
old envelopes could be lost or could be 
sold is another story.* 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTES 


There’ soon developed. still another 
kind of program, under the sponsorship 
of the National Board of Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations. The first 
International Institute was worked out 
in 1911 in New York City under a spe- 
cial fund, as an experiment. Its pur- 
pose had nothing to do with patriotic 
service, as such, nor was its’ goal to 
save the: Nation from disunity. Its 
purpose was to keep close to the im- 
mediate experiences of immigrants, to 
learn their nationality and background, 
to talk with them‘in their own lan- 
guages, and so to discover where their 
greatest need lay. 

As a means of keeping in touch with 
the experiences of immigrants and view- 
ing those experiences through the.eyes’ 
of the immigrants themselves, workers 
were found who not only knew lan- 
guages but who also had had personal 
acquaintance with one or more countries 
of Europe. These workers systemati- 
cally visited new arrivals, searching for 
them at the addresses given on the 
ships’ manifests. Records wére made 
of each such visit and of what the im- 


1 Grace Abbott, “The Immigrant and the 
Community,” Special Problems of Immigrant 
Girls (Century Press), Chap. V. 
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migrants themselves wanted most—and 
needed. 

From this study, the principle that 
the psychological approach to a new- 
comer from any land is the construc- 
tive approach became established. The 
response from immigrants themselves 
was magical. “Once feeling themselves 
understood, these people, like any other 
- Persons, were ready to come forward, 
to give their friendship, to participate 
warmly in every activity planned for 
them. And very soon, in this under- 
standing atmosphere“ of the Interna- 
tional Institute, they themselves planned 
activities. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COMMUNITIES 


The third step was the study of the 
psychological community of each na- 
tionality of immigrants. It was found 
then, as it is found today, that persons 
‘of the same language and nationality 
seek one another, live as near as pos- 
sible to one another, and create among 
themselves a social entity of great sig- 
nificance. This “nationality commu- 
nity” is rarely confined to a neighbor- 
hood or ward or even district. It is to- 
day recognized as a natural, inevitable 
development wherever men and women 
of one cultural setting have been trans- 
-planted into an unfamiliar environment. 
They carry their inner world with them, 
and’ yearn to reproduce for ‘themselves 
and their children the social atmosphere 
of the Old World, or former home. 

The recognition that each of these 
nationality communities is a social 
force of great influence, constitutes the 
third basic principle in the social phi- 
losophy upon which the International 
Institutes have grown and today flour- 
ish in forty-eight of the principal cities 
of the Nation. i 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICA 


In this period of 1909-14, as immi- 
grants came by-trainloads to the cities 
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where great industries centered, finding 
lodgings with their own nationality 
folks ‘who had come before, “immigrant 


- areas” developed. Their principal char- 


acteristic was a polyglot of tongues and 
excessive overcrowding in the old houses 
and the tenements.- These features were 
the cause of such concern to residents 
of the settlements and missions that the 
Immigration Commission conducted a 
“Congestion Study” to find out who 
these people were who slept on the 
floor in rows, and why they did so. 

It was the activity of the famous 
Head Residents of 'Settlements—Jane 
Addams, Mary McDonald of Chicago, 
Robert Woods of` Boston—that led 
to some of the best studies of the 
United States Immigration Commission. 
The “Congestion Study” brought to 
light a great deal that had not been un- 
derstood about the immigrants. These 
neighborhoods were simply frontiers of 
America to them, wherein anything 
must be endured to get started. The 
study also discovered new ethnic groups 
whom most Americans had never heard 
of at that time—the Slovenes, the 
Croatians, the Czechoslovaks, the Lithu- 
anians, and the Ruthenians.? ` 


Tue Mettinc-Por Ipea 


During these years the melting-pot 
theory gave comfort to those Ameri- 
cans who feared this enormous infiltra- 
tion of strange people. It gave assur- 
ance that time, the ability to find work, 
and the beneficent forces of America 
would slowly but surely bring about the 
conversion of these people to American 
ways without and within. And so, it 
was reasoned, nothing very much need 
be done about them. No large invest- 
ments, either for their education or for 
social aid, were made. “Uniformity 
would follow. Those who knew the 
immigrants knew af the tremendous 


2 Report of the U. S. immigration Commis- 
sion, 1910, Vol. 1, Figs. 494-97. 
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need for welfare service, but no funds 
` were available with which to plan.or 
carry through such work.® 


THE IMMIGRANT SPEAKS 


The immigrants’ own story began to 
be told in the biographical works of 
_ Professor Edward Steiner—On the Trail 
of the Immigrant, the Broken Wail, 
and other books immensely popular 
about, 1910-12. Mary Autur’s The 
Promised Land pleaded the case of the 
newcomer in a moving way. It was a 
“best seller” of 1912. A Far Journey, 
by Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany (1914), 


carried the story from the Middle East. 


to America. My Mother and I, by Ger- 
trude Stern (1918), is a classic. These 
books constitute a peculiar social treas- 
ure in Americana and should be read 
again today by all social workers and 
teachers working with the foreign born 
and their children. 


Worip War I AND AMERICANIZATION 


.The second great shock that startled 
American thought came in 1918, when 
the United States issued the draft for 
all its young manhood. The Army dis- 
covered that approximately one-quarter 
of its troops were not “Americans” (as 
yet), and that great numbers could not 
understand English. It -became essen- 
tial that each man be identified in 
terms of nationality and country of 
origin. Only so could officers find in- 
terpreters for their troops and the State 
‘Department find who was of “enemy 
nationality.” Foreign-language hostesses 
were placed in the camps and contrib- 
uted greatly to the morale of the men. 
Officers had to be found who knew their 
languages. 

The melting-pot idea disappeared. In 
its place conformity became the all-im- 
portant goal. Americanization seized 
the imagination of the country. Com- 


- 3 Julius Drachsler, Democracy and Assimila- 
tion, New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
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pulsory learning of English and com- 
pulsory study to acquire naturalization 
became the demand. . Night schools 
were opened. The large social organi- 
zations allocated. funds to stimulate the 
setting up of Americanization activities. 
Chambers of Commerce in many cities 
opened Citizenship Bureaus. 

Directly after the war the Foreign 
Language Information Service was or- 
ganized to convey civic information and 
education to foreign people through the 
foreign-language press. International 
Institutes had spread to many cities. 
Under the pressure for Americanization 
they were able to strengthen, their 
budgets and staffs to carry on the 
more subtle programs of bringing about 
changes in the thought, feeling, and be- 


‘liefs of: immigrants, which led them 


more quickly to understand and to love 
the true inner life of America. 

Stemming from the National Board 
of YWCA and the International Insti- 
tutes, there was developed in 1922 the 
International Migration Service, which 
today is a leader in intercountry social 
work under the new title of “Interna- 
tional Social Service.” The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, organ- 
ized during the war, opened an Immi- 
gration Service with workers at two 
ports and a central national bureau in 
Washington. English classes and citi- , 
zenship classes dotted the land from 
1920 to 1929. 


THE Quota Act 


The enactment of the Quota Act on. 
June 30, 1924 terminated the most dra- 
matic pageant of moving nations that 
the world had ever seen. Antiforeign 
propaganda, which had raged from the 
close of World War I, subsided with 


- the passage of the new law. 


But this Quota Act cut straight across 
the hopes and plans of uncounted thou- 
sands of individuals and created a flock 
of new problems known today as alien- 
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age problems. Social case work devel- 
oped rapidly. Admission to the United 
States bécame a documentary matter on 
which the relative in the United States 
had to have expert help. Illegal entry 
and deportation problems became acute. 
To acquire “change of status” so that 
a man need not travel over the ocean 
to get a new class of visa became an- 
other major problem. Foreign commu- 
nities became more static, and social 
welfare agencies in general- began to 
understand them better. 

The first extensive nongovernmental 
immigration study by private sources 
appeared'in 1924. The Americanization 
Studies of the Carnegie Corporation, 
published in 1921, made a permanent 
contribution to America’s understanding 
of her new peoples. Especially valu- 
able in this library of studies is Old 
World Traits Transplanted, by Robert 


Ezra Park and Herbert Adolphus Mil-. 


ler (1921), and Races, Nations and 
Classes; the Psychology of Domination 
and Freedom, by the latter author 
(1924). . 


Tue DEPRESSION AND WorLD Wars 


The depression, and the great num- 
ber of noncitizens for whom there were 
no jobs, again raised the antiforeign 
antagonisms. There was tremendous 
pressure for naturalization, so that so- 
.cial aid for naturalization became a ma- 
jor emphasis with all private agencies 
working especially with foreign-born 
people. And this reached its peak dur- 
ing World War Il. © 

The World War of the 1940’s and 
the formation of the United Nations 
brought vital changes in the attitudes 
of the American people toward the for- 
. eign born and toward immigration. 
The “alien” has become the “national” 


of another country.. “Nationality” is” 
`- - respected. Even the peoples across the 


Pacific today can be differentiated and 


named by most high school students. — 


è 
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The “minority group” is a stock phrase. 
“Unity through diversity” and “cultural 
pluralism” have taken the place of- the 
old Americanization concept. 

The conservation of folk traditions, 
hot its annihilation, finds expression in 
folklore sections of libraries and in in- 
creased interest in internationality’ fes-- 
tivals and in folk museum projects. It 
is significant that the last Social Work 
Year Book* carries articles on “Inter- 
national Social Work” and on “Inter- 
racial and Intercultural Activities” as 
well as on “Aliens and the Foreign- 
born.” +, 

In the past four years new immigra- 
tions have set in: the repatriation of 
American citizens who had derived citi- 
zenship or had not been in the United 
States since childhood; the coming of 
the patents of citizens; the coming of 
thousands of brides and their children 
born to our American soldiers from 
across the Pacific as well as the At- 
lantic Ocean; the coming of other emi- 
grants who have been waiting for the 
war to end to join their kin in America; 
and now the coming of displaced per- 
sons. 


IMMIGRATION MEANS STRUGGLE 


Immigration, exploitation, suffering, 
and struggle are concomitants today as 
they have ever been. a 

Reaction against the immigrant or a 
welcoming spirit toward him rises and’ 
falls with. the economic fortunes of the 
country. His struggle to “get up and 
on” in the new country and to com- 
prehend. the strange environment are 
lightened or become more difficult, ac- . 
cording to the intensity of prejudice or 
the spread of friendliness toward him- 

4 New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 

* Maurice R. Davie, World Immigration 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1936), p, 
viii; see also Edith Abbott, Historical Aspects 
of the Immigration Problem (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press,.1926), “Public Opin- 
ion and Immigrant,” Sec. V. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE SOCIAL WORK WITH THE FoREIGN Born 


self as an immigrant and a foreigner, or 
toward his nationality or culture group 


as a desirable or undesirable addition to — 


the existing American national life. Es- 
pecially has this: been reflected in the 
emigration from countries around the 
Pacific Basin and from Mexico. To 
these, the limitations of this article have 
permitted only far too slight a reference. 

For this reason, social welfare work 
for immigrants has since 1910 con- 
cerned itself with the making or chang- 
ing or toning down of public opinion. 
It is doing so with considerable force 
today in the battle for a liberal and 
workable Displaced Persons Act, and in 
the effort to remove the taint of racial 
discrimination from the naturalization 
law and practices. 

Each new effort achieved by the gov- 
ernment of the receiving country for a 
restriction in numbers, as in the Quota 
Act, or for a closer selection of persons, 
such as the Literary Test Act of 1917 
and the various oriental exclusion legal 
devices of the past, has brought social 
consequences of the utmost cruelty, 
which if taken alone would never have 
been. countenanced by mig American 
people. 


CRUELTIES OF THE QUOTA ACT 


For countless thousands in the United 
States, the unity of family life was 
wrecked and families became perma- 
nently broken up. A man already ac- 
cepted here was not permitted to bring 
on his wife and, children for nonquota 
admission until he should become an 
American citizen. Under the require- 
‘ments of the naturalization law, an ab- 
solute minimum.of five and a half years 
must pass before an immigrant alien 
- can achieve United States citizenship. 
Actually, however, procedural | delays 
and ordinary human circumstances 
cause the average period to become 
seven years. 
problems than a hundred times the 


This created more social 
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number of social workers concerned 
with unhappy foreign persons could 
possibly cope with. 

The Quota Act also had an immedi- 
ate result in “border-jumping” and in 
the use of every device man could dis- 
cover for getting upon American soil 
without the benefit of the unobtainable 
quota number. The illegal entry prob- 
lem mushroomed after July 1924, and 
in its wake in the following years so . 
did the dreary business of deportations 
and the threat of deportation. Men and 
women would undergo hardships, take 
upon themselves heavy risks, and live 
in constant fear of discovery, rather 
than be kept from their kin. 

Since 1924 social workers of the im- 
migrant welfare field have rushed the 
ambulances to the foot of the cliff of 
each new legislative disaster. As -the 
laws stand, there is little regard to 
the welfare of the individuals involved. 
Such regard was not the purpose of the 
laws. Until the laws change, and the 
method of controlling the volume of im- 
migration is brought closer to the eth- 
nical realities of the population, there is 
no way by which a preventive fence can 
be built at the top of the cliffs. 


Tue Forren Born anp Sociar 
Work IN GENERAL 


Simultaneously with steady rise and 
fall of ceaseless immigrations from coun- 
tries to the east or north or west or 
south, there has been a constant remi- 


gration within the country. Today the 


more than eleven and a half million 
souls born in other countries, and the 
twenty-three million other persons whose 
parents, one or both, were born abroad, 
are widely distributed throughout the 
land. There is no state without a for- 
eign-born population. This and the age- 
old fact that immigrants and strangers 
inevitably fill in at the bottom of the | 
economic: structure of the country into 
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which they come, determine the fact” 


that today nearly every form of so- 
cial work numbers foreign-born persons 
among its recipients. 
pected that transplanted human beings 
would. suffer any of ‘the ills which beset 
any people in like environment and cir- 
cumstances. i 
The specialized social service agen- 
cies, on the other hand, address them- 
- selves to the wide range of troubles 
due only because people are uprooted, 
are: working under handicaps of scant 


language knowledge, and live uneasily 


from day to day because they cannot 
understand ways and codes of the life 
around them. A corrosive loneliness 
often besets them, too. Especially is 
‘this a grave problem today when immi- 
, grations, from Europe at least, come 
more from middle and upper-middle 
classes. And for this reason and others, 
social activities—gatherings of every 
type—are planned by these agencies. 
The social consequences of immigration 
to the individual may condition his suc- 
cess in “getting up. and getting on” in 
the new country for a very long time 
after arrival. Changes in understand- 
ing and beliefs come very slowly. 

The most widespread organization 
concerned today with people of every 
nationality, language, race, and creed is 
the American Federation of Interna- 
tional Institutes, an association of local 
institutes, councils, centers, and leagues 
n for the foreign born. The national 
‘structure and all of the branches and 
member agencies are nonsectarian, non- 
profit, nonpolitical, and purposefully in- 
ter-nationality. This nation-wide or- 
ganization results from the emergence 
in 1934 of the International Institutes 
out of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations under which they had been 
fostered since World War I. These 
boards of directors, the, professional 
` staffs, and the extensive membership 
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It is to be ex- ° 


reflect all fifty differing nationalities 
for whom America is now home. 


New ORGANIZATIONS FOR IMMIGRANT 
SERVICE 


World War II has brought a great 
accentuation to immigrant social service. 
During the war the moral urge to pro- 
tect and to save the civil victims of the 
terror swept the American people into 
unprecedented action. The fact that 
immigration had established a myriad 
of human ties between the older coun- 
tries and the foreign-born members of 
the great American household, gave an 
impetus to foreign relief witnessed no- 
where else in the world. Some fifteen 
new organizations were born devoted to 
relief and to care for refugees. 

In the past three years, refugee serv- 
ice for the certified homeless ones, the 
displaced persons of the war, has 
evolved into immigration activity. Re- 
settlement for all is the goal. When 
the first Displaced Persons Act was 
passed in June 1948, there were, in ad- 
dition to the permanent agencies al- 
ready mentioned, nine new organiza- 
tions ready to specialize in immigrant 
aid service. For the most part thése 


` are supported by one or another of the 


church denominations. Whether these 
will become permanent agencies in the 
field 'of immigrant and foreign-born so~- 
cial welfare when the present world 
problem of displaced persons has di- 
minished, is still unpredictable. 


New FIELD oF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Today the transplantation of human’ 
life‘is a phenomenon of world activity. 
In war it is cruel, ruthless, and carried 
through solely for the’ advantage of the 
conqueror. In peacetime it is carried 
through voluntarily, or involuntarily 
under persuasion when no other alterna- 
tive is open, as in the. case of many dis- 
placed persons now. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE SOCIAL WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 


Human beings do not easily change 
from one climate to another, be it physi- 
cal or cultural. The change from rural 
life ‘to urban, from agricultural , sur- 
roundings to industrial regimentation, 
from a familiar cultural climate and 
code of ethics and behavior to another 
completely unknown as to its values— 
these changes put strains upon human 
capacity for adaptation, physical and 
mental, that are beyond calculation. 
People under these experiences need 
help. They need help from persons who 
understand well at just what points the 
quantity. and the quality of the un- 
knowns become most unbearable, and 
at what. points the human spirit may 
receive its deepest hurts from the un- 
aware native “dominant” people. Such 
persons are the interpreters of one world 
to the other. They are the ambassadors 
not only of goodwill but of that with- 
out which goodwill becomes but a 
sounding embers genuine under- 
standing. 

In many lands ‘say, this new ex- 
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pression of the social service spirit is 
greatly needed. The war has brought 
migrations into England, Belgium, 
France, the Middle East, and the Far 
East. The nations of South America 
have become immigrant receiving coun- 
tries quite as much as are the three na- 
tions of North America. The United 
Nations would do well to set up a school 


‘for the training of workers in the field 


of human transplantation. 

It is not conceivable that the world 
will settle back to even partial isolation 
of nations. Wars, the interdependence - 
of trade, and the conquest of the air 
have made and will make a return to 
Such a world condition impossible. The 
peoples of the world will more and more 
meet and mingle. , 

Social service traditionally lags be- 


hind social change, coming only when 


conditions or the volume of human suf- 
fering has become excessively bad. With 
every fresh impact of one culture upon 
another, there will come new problems 
of human welfare. 


Edith Terry Bremer, New York City, is executive director of the National American 
Federation of International Institutes, an association of local institutes, councils, centers, 
and leagues for foreign-born peoples; special agent of the United States Immigration 
Commission; and executive secretary of the Department of Immigration and Foreign 
Communities of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations. She 
is the founder of the International Institute movement and cofounder of the International 
Migration Service (now the International Social Service). ` She has lectured widely on 
the subject of immigration, and has Written numerous journal articles. - 


Agencies Organized by Nationality Groups 
in the United States* 


ACH nationality group which has 
migrated to the United States has 
developed a wide variety of organiza- 
tions to meet the fundamental human 
needs common to all mankind. His 


churches and religious organizations en- 


able the newcomer to worship God ac- 
cording to his traditional faith and to 
enjoy the ritual and the hymns in which 
he has been reared. Newspapers and 
periodicals bring him news and needed 
information in his mother tongue: Fra- 
ternal benefit societies provide insur- 
ance in case of sickness or death. Sing- 
ing and educational societies express his 
-artistic and cultural interests. Clubs 
and lodges reflect his social needs. Po- 
litical and relief organizations evidence 
his interest in and concern for his na- 
tive land. 


AMERICAN CHARACTER OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The. nationality groups which came 
from English-speaking countries became 


* Sources: Reports of nationality organiza- 
tions and religious bodies, their conventions 
and meetings, appearing in the foreign-lan- 
guage press; information files of the Common 
Council for American Unity; The Oficial 
Catholic Directory; Yearbook of American 
Churches; various yearbooks and almanacs 


published by different nationality groups; - 


U. S. Census, Religious Bodies—1936; Robert 
E. Park, The Immigrant Press and Its Con- 
trol, 1922; Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. 
Roucek (Eds.),‘ One America, 1945; etc. . 

The authors wish to acknowledge the help 
received from Dr. Leon J. Blumenthal and 
Aileen Solomon Gluck in research relating to 
nationality group organizations and religious 
bodies, and from Elizabeth Caliger, Richard 
Cohen, Professor A. P. R. Drucker, Eleanoy 
Landy, and Dr. Nancy Jennison in tabulating 
statistical data. 


By Yarostav J. Cuyz and Reap Lewis 


the majority group in the United States 
and impressed their language and in- 
stitutions on the new continent. The 
result has been a tendency to think of 
the agencies created ‘by English-speak- 
ing groups as “American,” and of simi- 
lar developments on the part of other 
nationality groups as “foreign.” Actu- 
ally, all of them reflect the same basic 
human needs and are adaptations to 
American conditions. The fact that 
“foreign” languages are used in organi- 
zations developed by newer nationality 
groups tends to obscure the fact that 
the organizations themselves are essen- 
tially American and persist even. when 
most of their members are unable to 
speak the ancestral language. 

An Italian Catholic parish in the 
United States differs from a Catholic — 
parish in. Italy’in very much the same 
way that a Protestant Episcopal con- 
gregation differs in its structure, scope, 
and mode of activities from a congrega- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land. An American newspaper in the 
Polish‘ language is as American to a 
Pole in Warsaw as the New York Times 
is to a Londoner. Even such directly 
transplanted institutions as the Ger- 
man Turnvereine or the Czech Sokols, 
or such ritualistically strict bodies as 
the Orthodox Jewish congregations or 
the Russian Othodox Churches, have de- 
veloped characteristics and acquired pe- - 
culiarities which single them out as 
“American” in the eyes of members of 
the original organizations. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
this rule, but they are rare and con- 
stantly decreasing. It could not be 
otherwise. The pattern of American 
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life is so much an outgrowth of Ameri- 
can conditions that any organization 
that. wants to survive and develop must 
fit into it. On the other hand, that pat- 
tern offered and still offers so much 
freedom that it not only makes possible 
the survival of customs and cultural 
and social activities of various origins 
but also encourages the development of 
new organizational forms in which 
American and transplanted ways and 
usages are combined. Fraternal and 
benefit organizations, for example, which 
in America are the mainstay of many 
nationality group activities, -have no 
‘counterpart in Hungary, Poland, or 


`. Slovakia. They are a purely American 


product. 

- The agencies organized by nation- 
ality groups in the United States may 
` be grouped under three main heads: 
’ churches, secular organizations, and for- 
eign-language press and radio. Of 


course, any rigid classification of agen-. 


cies according to aims and activities is 
impossible. A fraternal benefit society 
may publish a foreign-language news- 
paper. A parish, or even a whole re- 
ligious body, may devote a large part 
of its effort to educational and secular 
activities, ‘especially those that aim to 
preserve the coherence of the group. 


CHURCHES 


Religious bodies are the oldest non- 
governmental forms 
among all groups of Americans. Re- 
ligion motivated the migration to these 
shores of the Pilgrims and the Quakers, 
the Scotch Presbyterians and the Bel- 
gian Protestants, the Moravian Breth- 
ren and the Swiss Mennonites, the 
French-Italian Waldensians and the 
Ukrainian Shtundists. Those who came 
here for other reasons were also for the 
most part religious people, and one of 
their first activities as a group was 
founding a congregation and building 
and maintaining a house of worship. 


of organization. 
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The . oldest known white religious 
community in what is now the United 
States was the Catholic parish in St. 


‘Augustine, Florida, established in 1565. 
| Because of their Spanish-Mexican mem- 


bership and language, the Catholic mis- 
sions and parishes in the American 
southwest and in California are the old- 
est non-English religious organizations 
in this country. The Dutch Reformed 
Church in New York, established in 


1628, and the Swedish Lutheran con- 


gregations, founded among the Swed- 
ish settlers in Delaware by Reverend 
Reorus Torkillus about 1641, appear to 
be the first non-English Protestant re- 
ligious communities. The first German 
Lutheran Church was established in 
New. York in 1648. The first Jewish 
congregation was organized in Newport 
in 1658. The first Mennonites came 
to Pennsylvania in 1683.. Moravian 
Brethren settled in the same colony in 
1741. ‘The first Russian Orthodox 
Church was established in Alaska in 
1795. The Panna Maria, Polish Catho- 
lic parish in Texas, was founded in 
1854. The Finns organized their first 
Lutheran synod in’ 1870. The first 
Greek Catholic Church serving Car- 
patho-Russians and Ukrainians was or- 
ganized in 1885. 

With the influx of larger numbers of 
their countrymen, the number of par- 
ishes and congregations grew and. they 
began to organize themselves into dio- 
ceses, synods, provinces, conventions, 
and conferences. Numerous splits in- 
creased the number of religious bodies. 

The oldest and largest single denomi- 
nation among the non-English-speaking 
groups is the Catholic Church. 


Catholic 
According to the Official Catholic Di- 


-rectory, the Catholic population of the 


United States on January 1, 1947 was 


25,268,173. It was organized in 14,742 


parishes, 5,257 chapels, and 4,935 mis- 
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-sions, and administered through 22 
provinces and 99 dioceses. - 

The Directory lists some 2,000 par- 
ishes as being Armenian, French, Ger- 


man, Polish, Syrian, or of other nation- , 


alities.and rites. Other sources indicate 
that at least 2,855 parishes are serving 
Catholics of . Armenian, Assyrian, Bel- 
gian, Carpatho-Russian, Chinese, Croa- 
tian, Czech, Dutch, French, German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Lithuanian, Mal- 
tese, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, 
Russian, Slovak, Slovene, Spanish 
(Mexican and Puerto Rican), Syrian, 
and Ukrainian origin. Most of them 
are of Roman Catholic rite. A few hun- 
dred belong to the Armenian, Byzan- 
tine (Greek), Chaldean, Maronite, and 
Melchite’ rites.. Among those of the 
Byzantine rite is the Ukrainian diocese 
having 138 Ukrainian parishes with 
307,065 members. The so-called Pitts- 
burgh diocese includes 165 Carpatho- 
Russian, 15 Hungarian, and 2 Croatian 
parishes with some 285,652 members. 
Assuming that these figures dre typical, 
. the total number of Catholics belong- 
ing to’ known non-English or nation- 
ality-parishes exceéds five million. An- 
other five million in all probability be- 
long to nationality parishes although 
the latter are not identified as such. 
Prominent among the characteristics 
that distinguish these nationality par- 
ishes-are: (a) the use of the native lan- 
guage in all or some sermons and in 
some church songs; (b) certain addi- 
tional rites and customs, such as the 
blessing of food before Easter, special. 
_ Christmas customs, and distinctive mar- 
riage rites; (c) the celebration of holi- 
days peculiar to the native country, 
such as St. Casimir’s among the Lithua- 
nians, St. Gennaro’s and Our Lady of 
Mt. Carmel among the Italians, and St. 


Nicholas’ among the Carpatho-Russians. - 


In lay activities these nationality par- 


ishes differ from others by celebrations, | 


both religious and secular, commemo- 
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rating prominent personalities or events 
in the native country. 


Protestant 


The largest Protestant denomination 
among the nationality groups is the 
Lutheran Church. Most Americans of 
Danish, Estonian, Finnish, Icelandic, 
Latvian, Norwegian, and Swedish de- 
scent belong to it: Probably the ma- 
jority of German-Americans are also 
Lutherans. There are’ Lutheran com- 
munities among the Hungarians and the 
Slovaks. . The Lutheran Church is or- 
ganized in some twenty national bodies 
which ‘differ among themselves on dog- . 
matic or organizational grounds: 2 Dan- 
ish, 3 Finnish,”5 German, 1 Hungarian, 
1 Icelandic, 1 Latvian, 5.Norwegian, 1 
Slovak, and 1 Swedish. Altogether, 
according to 1945 statistics, they had 
15,443 congregations and 5,119,153 
members, 

Next in numbers among the Protes- 
tant churches are the Reformed re- 
ligious bodies, with 3,986 churches and 
981,875 members. Like the Lutherans, 
they are split into a number of central 
organizations: 3° Dutch, 1 German, 2 
Hungarian, and 1 Slovak. 

Baptist denominations have converts 
among many nationality groups. In 
some, special nationality Baptist bodies 
have been organized, such as the Czecho- 
slovak ‘Baptist Convention, the Hun- 
garian Baptist Union, the Italian Bap- 
tist Churches, the Roumanian Baptist 
Association of North America, the In- 
dependent Baptist Church of America 
(Swedish), and. others. Considerable 
Baptist missionary work is being con- 
‘ducted among the Spanish-speaking 
groups in the southwest. Various sects 
of Baptists are represented among the 
157 Protestant communities of Japa- 
nese-Americans, 

The Church 
other Brethren 


of the Brethren and 
bodies, some of them 
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known as Dunkers, chiefly of German 
and Swiss origin, have 4,300 congrega- 
tions and 651,465 members. The Evan- 
gelical Church, of Methodist origin, has 
1,194 churches and 255,881 members, 
almost exclusively of German descent. 
Sixteen Mennonite religious bodies have 


` 1,116 churches and 110,725 members ` 


among the Pennsylvania Dutch and in 
other states. The Schwenkfelders and 
the Amana Church Society in the Ger- 
man group, the Huguenots among the 
French, the Waldensians with French- 
Italian membership, the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodists who in 1920 joined the 


Presbyterian Church in the United ` 


States of America, and the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren of Iowa. and 
the Evangelical Unity of Moravian and 
Bohemian Brethren in North America 
among the Czech-Americans, account 
for some hundred or more congregations 
and more than 10,000 members. Dis- 
satisfaction with the Irish domination 
of the: Catholic Church in America 
brought about the organization of the 
Polish National Catholic Church, which 
replaced Latin with Polish in its serv- 
ices and otherwise introduced - several 
reforms. This church in 1944 had 146 
parishes and 250,000 communicants. 
For similar reasons the Lithuanian Na- 
tional Reformed Church, with seven 
parishes and 3,225 communicants, was 
organized. > 

There: are many smaller religious 
bodies in all the groups, in part the 
result of internal dissent and in part 
the result of proselytism by Protestant 
denominations. These bodies include: 
the Russian Dukhobors around Detroit 
and San Francisco; Russian Molokans 
in California; Old Believers around 
Pittsburgh; Ukrainian Shtundists in 
North Dakota; Polish Mariawites; the 
Armenian Evangelical Church; the Un- 
organized Italian Christian Churches of 
America; the Portuguese Evangelical 
Federation of Churches; the Italian 


Pentecostal Assemblies of God; the 
Hungarian and Ukrainian branches of 
the Assemblies of God; and many simi- 
lar denominations. While they may not 
number more than 1,000 congregations, 
these smaller sects suggest the differ- 
entiation and dissent which ‘find ex- 
pression in a free country, 


Eastern Orthodox ` 


Most Christian immigrants from east- 
ern and southeastern Europe and from 
the Near East, and their descendants, 
belong to a group of religious bodies 
with similar rites which use old Slav- 
onic, Greek, Syriac, and Ukrainian lan- 
guages in their liturgies and are either 
independent American religious bodies 
or are connected with the Eastern Pa- 
triarchs of Antioch, Constantinople, or 
Moscow or with church synods of their 
respective countries. The present un- 
settled religious conditions in a large 
part of eastern Europe have created dis- 
sension especially'in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, with one party favoring 
submission to the Moscow Patriarchate 
and the other advocating the creation 
of a supreme Russian Orthodox hier- 
archy outside the Soviet Union. 

Other Orthodox Churches are the 
Albanian, Carpatho-Russian, Bulgarian, 
Gréek (Hellenic), Rumanian, Serbian, , 
Syrian, Ukrainian Orthodox, and 
Ukrainian Orthodox Autocephalous, 
with a total membership of 728,860 in 
880 churches. 

Not connected with the above Ortho- 


` dox Churches are religious groups of, 


Armenians and Assyrians from Iraq 
and Iran. They have their own an- 
cient churches: Church of Armenians in 
America (Gregorian) with 35 churches 
and 18,787 members; Assyrian Jacobite 
Apostolic Church with 4 churches and 
3,100 members; and the Church of the 
East and of-the Assyrians (Nestorian) 
with 10 churches and 3,000 members. 
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Non-Christian religious bodies 

Jewish congregations are divided into 
three groups. The Orthodox group 
claims to have the largest numbers; in 
1940, the Union of Orthodox Syna- 
gogues of America claimed 2,500 con- 
gregations as ‘being affiliated with their 


group, numbering about 400,000 mem- 


bers and one million worshipers. The 
Conservative groups, organized in the 
United Synagogues, claimed the affilia- 
tion of 475 congregations with 250,000 
members. The Reform group had 302 
congregations affiliated with it, and 
about 150,000 members. 
there are 500 congregations without 
affiliation, and also a great number of 
“Holy Day” congregations which exist 
only for services on High Holy Days. 

The members. of the Jewish religious 
organizations, being of various national 
origins, participate in the activities of 
various groups, and even among them- 
selves often form organizations accord- 
ing to the country of their origin. For 
example, the Sephardic Jews from Spain, 
Portugal, North Africa, and the Near 
East have synagogues of their own. In 
‘Brooklyn, New York there is an Ard- 
bic-speaking community mostly from 
Aleppo, Syria, and in Harlem a group 
of Abyssinian Jews. 

Other non-Christian groups include 
`. Japanese Buddhists, who have 28 con- 
gregations in the United States, 19 of 
them in California; and Mohammedans, 
who have their mosques or places of 
worship in Washington, New York, De- 


_ troit, and probably also in San Fran- ' 


cisco. The members of their congrega- 
tions hail chiefly from Albania, Arabia, 
Egypt, Palestine, Iran, Iraq, Turkey, 
and Bengal and other parts of India. 


One-third of total church membership 


The foregoing facts and figures are a 
convincing proof of the extent and vi» 
tality of religious life among nationality 


In addition, ` 
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l groups and of the importance and per- 


sistence of their churches. Those al- 
ready referred to reach a total of some 
15,000,000 members in more. than 
32,500 congregations: 5,092,000 mem- 
bers with 2,855 churches in the Catho- 
lic Church; 7,116,443 members with. 
24,998 churches in the Protestant de- 
nominations; 753,747 members in 929 
churches in the Eastern Orthodox and 
other Eastern: Churches; and some 
2,000,000 members with 3,728 congrega- 
tions. in the different Jewish religious 
bodies. ` 

These statistics are not always 
strictly comparable, because they are. 
for different years; in some cases the 
latest figures available are five to ten 
years old. Nor are the figures com- 
plete. The Baptist, Methodist, Pente- 
costal, Mohammedan, and Buddhist 


_ bodies have not been included in the 


foregoing totals, because not all the fig- ` 
ures are available. Also, - 5,000,000 or 
so Catholics who are members of na- 
tionality groups, although they belong 
to churches not specifically identified as 
nationality churches, as well as many - 
of the 3,000,000 Jews living in commu- 
nities with synagogues but not counted 
formally as members, would bring the 
total number of nationality membership 
in all denominations to some 23,000,000. 
This is more than 31 per cent of the 
73,673,182 members of all denomina- 
tions in the United States, as reported 
for the year 1947-by the Yearbook of 
American Churches and The Christian 
Herald. . 

- While native languages are still used 
in most churches serving nationality 
groups, the use of English is becom- 
ing more widespread, especially in the 
Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Jewish congregations. In the 
Catholic and even in the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches, English sermons are heard 
more and more frequently. Social ac- 
tivities in the churches in which second 
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and later generations participate are 
conducted almost exclusively in Eng- 
lish in all groups with the exception -of 
Spanish, French, and sòme German 
communities. 


This trend toward English does not. 


mean the loss of other nationality char- 
acteristics. Church traditions, rites, 
special holidays, social contacts, and 
intramarriage keep the church commu- 
nities together even where the origi- 
nal language may have been changed. 
Many church activities are directed 
toward strengthening these internal ties. 
Parochial primary and secondary schools 
maintained by nationality churches often 
teach the native language and make the 
children acquainted. with the culture 
and history of the group here and 
abroad. Immigrant clergymen rekindle 
the group ‘spirit and strengthen the ties 
with the native country. Special col- 
leges and seminaries in this country 
educate priests, ministers, and rabbis 
for service in their denominations. In 
these schools most subjects are taught 
in English, but with special attention to 
the language and culture ‘of the group. 
On the other hand, nationality group 
churches, ‘as well as their central bodies, 
have developed traits and features which 
are typical of American church life but 
often entirely unknown in the “old 
country.” 
country” were either ‘state religions or 
state-supported have had to learn to 
exist on the material support of their 
members. The compulsory religious 
education has had to give way to volun- 
tary Saturday or Sunday schools. The 
complete duthority of the clergy in all 
church matters has been shared in 
varying degrees with lay members, who 
have freedom to disagree and even to 
carry their dissension to the point ‘of 
seceding or forming’ a rival religious or- 
ganization. Church activities extend to 
fields rarely entered by church organi- 
. zations in other countries—large-scale 


Churches which in the “old. 
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welfare and charitable work, sports, 


“summer camps, printing and publish- 


ing, participation in conferences, and 
consultations with representatives of 
other creeds. tm 08 ; 

Adaptation to new needs and condi- 
tions and survival among so many other 
and often rival denominations, along 
with maintenance of inherited beliefs 
and traditions, are proof of the vitality 
of the religious bodies of nationality 
groups. Many of them have already 
become and others are on the way to 
becoming am integral part of America, 
part dnd parcel of the diversity which 
is so characteristic of American religious 
life. 


2 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Fraternal benefit organizations, in 
which members form local branches, 
lodges, or assemblies through which 
they pay monthly dues to a national 


body for some kind of insurance, are — 


the oldest and most enduring. of existing 
secular organizations in our nationality 
groups. Originally founded to assure 
the immigrant a decent burial, they 
have developed into a network of some 
150 national organizations with more 


- than three million members, insurance 


of about three billion dollars, over half 
a billion dollars in assets, and varied 
social activities in more than 31,000 


- lodges and branches, in all states of the 


Union. They support schools, museums, 
homes for thé aged, orphanages, sport 
activities, publications, and adult edu- 
cation, and help their young members 
to pay for college education. Not. all 
of them, of course, are engaged in- all 
these activities or to equal degree in 


‘any of them. Smaller organizations are 


satisfied with fulfilling their benefit ob- 
ligations to their members. Some’ of 
the largest support colleges or sponsor 
elaborate historical research relating to 
the group. 
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There are a large number of local ; 


fraternal organizations in which mem- 
bership is limited to a particular city 
or a region. Like national organiza- 
` tions, most of them provide the usual 
sick benefits. Such local organizations 
are most numerous in the Jewish group, 
where they take the form of Lands- 
mannschaften (societies of people from 
the same town or region in the native 
country), but also occur frequently 
among the German, Greek, and French 
groups, especially on the west coast, 
and also in the Scandinavian (Nor- 
wegian bygdelag) and some Slavonic 
` groups. i . 

Not a few national and some local 


fraternal organizations either publish or . 


subsidize newspapers or publications. 
Eleven dailies, over fifty semiweeklies 
and weeklies, and about the same num- 
ber of:monthlies are supported in this 
way. 

Several fraternal organizations do not 
carry insurance benefits, but are active. 
_ chiefly in social, philanthropic, cultural, 
and educational fields. The largest 
Jewish organization—B’nai B’rith, es- 
tablished in 1843—has some 305,000 
members in its 900 lodges and 580 
chapters, helps Jews abroad, provides 


educational and social opportunities for . 


its youth, and works for better under- 
standing between Americans of Jewish 
. and other faiths. The Order of the 
Sons of Italy. in America unites some 
125,000 members in 940 lodges for so- 
cial purposes, for promotion of interest 
in Italian culture, and for organized 
participation in American: life. The 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
‘sive -Association (AHEPA) endeavors 
to- integrate Greek and American cul- 
tures,.while the Greek American Pro- 
gressive Association (GAPA) is more 
interested in preserving Greek tradi- 
' tions and languages. . The Federation 
of French Alliances in the United States 
and Canada maintains and propagates 
French culture and ideas in America. 


_can Historical Society, 


` left-wing parties. 
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Cultural and occupational 


‘Numerous singing societies ‘cultivate 
and perpetuate native music among the 
German, Swiss, Swedish, Welsh, Nor- 
wegian, Russian, Ukrainian, and other 
groups. Almost every community with 
a large “foreign” population has local 
baseball, basketball, or soccer teams of 
“foreign” extraction. Jewish ‘“Macca- 
bees” compete with Slovak “St. Mary’s,” 
and Armenian “St. Gregory’s” play 
against “Ukrainian Cossacks.” The 
German Turnvereine and the Czech and 
Slovak. Sokols unite physical culture, 
with the maintenance of their group 
culture and ideals. 

Japanese, Czech, Jewish, Finnish, 
and other farmers, Kosher butchers, 
German grocers, French cooks, Italian 
barbers, Russian lawyers and doctors, 
Swedish engineers, Norwegian seamen, 
Lithuanian organists, and other occupa- 
tional and professional groups maintain 
local and regional associations of their 
own. There are associations to further 
folk dancing and to promote a study 
of a group’s history in America, The 
American Scandinavian Foundation, the - 
Carl Schurz Foundation, the Polish 
American Historical. Commission of the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
the Menorah Society, the Swiss Ameri- 
the Finnish 
Suomi College, the Swedish American 
Biographical Society, and other similar 
institutions have made’ valuable con- 
tributions to the historical studies re- , 
lating to their respective groups. 


Political 


Organized political activity on a na- 
tional scale in the domestic field among 
nationality groups has always been and 
‘still is limited almest exclusively to the 
This is partly due 
to the fact that many so-called “radi- 
cal” ideas have been transplanted into 
America from abroad, and partly be-. 
cause the leftist parties look for recruits 
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among American workers, so many of ` 


whom are of recent immigrant stock. 
In the past, the Socialist Party, the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, the So- 
cialist Labor Party had large nation- 
ality “federations” or “Sections.” Some 
of them survive. At the present time 
the Communist Party of America is the 
most active in the nationality field, with 
various nationality sections of the fra- 
ternal International Workers Order as 
the main lever of its activities. Par- 
' ticipation in other parties is organized 
through local “Polish” or “Italian” Re- 
publican or Democratic clubs, with an 
occasional state league or federation of 
such clubs. 

In the foreign field, on the other 
hand, the activities of nationality groups 
are much more vigorous and diversified, 
especially among immigrants from cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. Unsettled con- 
ditions in some countries, sharp division 
of opinion ‘regarding existing regimes, 


and efforts by political parties abroad - 


‘have stimulated among the politically 

minded members of various groups in- 
` terest and activities relating to the “old 
country,” to an extent which some out- 
side observers consider excessive. Actu- 
ally, such interest and activities, in 
most cases, are limited to sharp articles 


in the foreign language press, a few. 


conventions and resolutions, memoranda 
‘and delegations to administration and 
congressional leaders in Washington, 
and some financial help to the kindred 
groups and leaders abroad. Often these 
political interests and activities bring 
to the closer attention of our Govern- 
‘ment and the American public many 
urgent issues on which the United States 
must sooner or later take action. In- 
formation services issued by various 


nationality groups frequently contribute < 


material which helps America to make 

‘up its collective mind on important in- 
ternational issues. In fact, one can 
only regret that this material is not 
more fully explored and utilized. 
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Welfare’ - 


Charitable and welfare activities for 
the benefit of the needy members’ of 
one’s group played a much more promi- 
nent part in the life of immigrants in 
the past than they do now. Fraternal 
benefit organizations resulted from such 
concern, At the present time several 
orphanages, more numerous homes for 
the aged, and a few hospitals and homes 
for the blind or crippled comprise the 
total of such activities. They are most 
numerous in the Jewish group. Other- 
wise, needy members of nationality 
groups must turn for help to general 
private and public agencies. On the 
other hand, activities for aid to kins- 
men abroad have increased during and 
since World War II. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars are collected annually. 
All nationality groups have special com- 
mittees for various forms of help to 
their kinsmen in other parts of the 
world. Many of them are members 
of the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for Foreign Service or have 
joined CARE—Cooperative ‘for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe, Inc. 

The passage of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 is directing the activities 
of Croatian, Czech, Estonian, German, 
Hungarian, Jewish, Latvian, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Russian, Serbian, Slovak, and 
Ukrainian relief organizations to the 
task of bringing their kinsmen to 
America and finding homes and em- 
ployment for them. In the case of 
larger groups the task is not too diffi- 
cult; but small American groups with 
large numbers of prospective immi- 
grants, such as Estonians, Latvians, and 
to a degree Ukrainians, must turn to 
religious organizations for help to carry 
on this work. 


ForEIGN-LANGUAGE PRESS 
AND RADIO 


Der Hoch-Deutsche Pennsylvanische 
Geschict-Schreiber, which made its ap- 
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pearance in Philadelphia’ in 1739, was ` 


the sixth American periodical and came 
- into existence only 35 years after the 
first American newspaper, the Boston 
News-Letter. From that time on, the 
press in German and later in other lan- 
guages grew until it reached its peak 
during the First World War with more 
than 1,350 publications in 36 languages. 
At the end of July 1948 there were 973 
publications in 40 languages. 

. It is from Americans of foreign birth 
and their families that the non-English 
press draws the bulk of its readers. 
Not only do persons of foreign birth or 
parentage constitute almost one-quarter 
of the American population, but in the 
1940 census as many as 21;996,240 per- 
sons in the United States reported some 
language other than English as their 
“mother tongue”—that is, the principal 
language spoken in their homes in their 
earliest childhood. These 21,996,240 
persons, and consequently the foreign- 
language press, are concentrated in east- 
ern and middle western states, on the 
' west coast, and in the southwest. The 
states having the largest number of 
foreign-language publications are: New 
York 277; Illinois 127; Pennsylvania 
83; California 60; Massachusetts 56; 
Ohio 50; Texas 49; Michigan 43; New 


Jersey 37; Wisconsin 24; Minnesota 23. . 


A quarter of the country’s non-Eng- 
lish publications, 249, are published in 
New York City. Chicago has 105. 
Other cities having 20 or more are 
Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Phila- 
delphia. 

Almost all of the 95 non-English 
dailies and about 40 per cent of the 
37 semiweeklies, 374 weeklies, and 467 
periodicals are owned by individual 
publishers or by small corporations or 
partnerships. “The rest are owned by 
religious, fraternal, or cultural organi- 
zations. They range all the way from 
small, struggling sheets. printed and 
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edited by a single individual to influ- 
ential weeklies and large dailies, with 
circulation running into six figures, 
equipped with modern plants and ca- 
pable of producing impressive Sunday 
editions. . , 

All the dailies and 337 of the 411 
weeklies -and semiweeklies are news- 
papers in the strict sense of the word. 
In- addition to carrying general news 
and editorials, some of them at the same - 
time serve as organs of fraternal or- 
ganizations. Depending chiefly on indi- 
vidual subscriptions or on organization 
support, foreign-language papers reflect 
the views of their readers much more 
closely than many of their English-lan- 
guage counterparts, which derive most 
of their income from advertising. 

Almost 200 foreign-language publica- 
tions are the organs of religious organi- 


-zations, and some 300 are purely fra- 


ternal publications or are issued by po- 
litical groups, cultural agencies, or trade 
interests. About 40 Spanish and Portu- 
guese publications which, though pub- 
lished in the United States, circulate 
chiefly in Latin America fall in the last ` 
group. i 

Available data for the year 1946 
showed that the combined circulation 
of 89 dailies amounted to 1,694,288; 
for 277 semiweeklies and weeklies the 
total was 2,668,832; and for 62 other 
publications 669,790, making a total ` 
for 428 publications of 5,032,910. A 
very conservative estimate of the circu- 
lation of the 6 remaining dailies, 134 
weeklies and 405 periodicals: for which 
no figures were available increases the 


_ total to well over 6,000,000. 


Contents and character 


As to content, foreign-language news- 
papers naturally devote most space to 
news about the “old country” or to 
events in their own group. At the same 
time, they carry a considerable amount 
of material on the American scene. 
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Throughout its history, the foreign-lan- 
guage press has served as a sort of text- 
- book and guide to American customs 
and institutions, American history, ‘gov- 
ernment, naturalization, and the thou- 
sand and one things a newcomer wants 
and needs to know in order to adjust 
himself to his American environment. 

„As interpreters of American institu- 
tions, foreign-language newspapers ren- 
der an important service. In this task 
they receive considerable help from the 
Common Council for American Unity, 
which has supplied them with a weekly 
educational press service in some nine- 
teen languages for the past thirty years. 
In general, foreign-language newspapers 
encourage their groups to preserve their 
cultural heritage, religion, language, and 
social customs, and yet, at the same 
time, to.find their place in the Ameri- 
can community and participate in 
American life. 

Sometimes certain publications have 
tried to channel sentiment for the “old 
country” into political actions or decla- 
rations which suggest divided loyalty. 
Since World War IT, however, this tend- 
‘ency has decreased, and today most 
papers are inclined to take an inde- 
pendent stand on issues in the “old 
country.” Prewar expressions such as 
“we Greeks,” “we Poles,’ and “we 
Italians” are today more likely to be 
“we Greek-Americans,” “we Polish- 
Americans,” and “we Italian-Ameri- 
cans.” 

Some 240 publications in English 
serve the second and subsequent genera- 
tions of non-English immigrants. They 
are mostly religious and organizational 
papers, with a few publications devoted 
to “old country” politics and to the 
history of the group in America. 

Increasing immigration since World 


War II is reflected in an increase in ` 


circulation and in improved content in 
certain languages; Lithuanian, Polish, 
Ukrainian, and Yiddish newspapers, for 
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example, have been able to employ 
skilled newcomers on their staffs. There 
is no doubt that the next few years will 
see considerable stimulation to the press, 
both editorially and materially, in those 
groups which will receive: large num- 
bers of displaced persons. 


Radio 


Supplementing the foreign-language 
press, but of much less importance as 
a means of reaching the nationality 
groups in the country, are the more 
than 300 foreign-language radio pro- 
grams which in 1948 were being broad- 


cast each week in 26 different languages.. 


These programs were broadcast from 
more than 125 different stations, lo- 
cated in some 26 states. Approximately 
10 per cent of the programs are spon- 
sored by religious groups, another 10 
per cent by fraternal organizations, and 
the remaining 80 per cent are commer- 
cial undertakings aimed at the foreign- 
language market in a given locality. 

In many cases the foreign-language 
broadcaster is connected with a local 
foreign-language newspaper. He usu- 
ally buys a block of time from a local 
station and sells as much time as pos- 
sible to local advertisers. The result is 
that most foreign-language programs 
are isolated units and, with notable ex- 
ceptions, are disrupted by an overdose 
of commercials. While some stations 
have included features of outstanding 
cultural and educational value, most 
programs consist chiefly of music, news, 
entertainment features, and comment, 
which are supposed to appeal to differ- 
ent tastes and different sections of na- 
tionality groups. 


As AFFECTING ASSIMILATION 


Do the agencies organized by Ameri- 
can nationality groups—their churches, 
organizations, press—aid or hinder as- 
similation? The question, however in- 
teresting, is in a sense academic, for 
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such agencies are am inevitable result 
of large-scale immigration. If America 
had not given the newcomer the free- 
dom to organize, to express and pursue 
his interests, it would neither have been 
America nor have attracted the millions 
of immigrants who have come here. 
Further, even as cursory a survey of 
nationality group agencies as has been 
possible in this article suggests they are 
here to stay, a permanent part of 
American life; that their apparent dif- 
ferences from the accepted, “American 
pattern” are no greater than those 
shown once by the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania or the Mormons of Utah. Use of 
foreign languages will gradually in most 
cases give way to English, but most of 
the : organizations, both religious and 
secular, will persist. 

‘Do such agencies aid or hinder as- 
similation? . The answer- depends in 
part on what one means by “assimila- 
tion.” ‘If it spells loss of all group 
identity and unconditional acceptance 
of the language, customs, religious be- 
liefs, and cultural patterns of New Eng- 
land, the “deep South,” the -West or 
Middle West—depending on where the 
newcomer happens to be settled—then 
these agencies must be counted an ob- 
stacle to assimilation. But if the es- 
sence of assimilation is, first of all, 


‘istence. 
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emotional’ identification with America 
and second, participation in general 
American life, if assimilation is consid- . 
ered not a one-way process but a mu- 
tual adjustment, then these agencies 
must be regarded as instruments of 
individual and group adjustment to 
America. 

Agencies organized by a nationality 
or any other group naturally place a 
certain emphasis on the things—in this 


‘case, common heritage and language— 


which are the basis of the group’s ex- 
To some extent, consequently, 
they tend to increase group conscious- 
ness as contrasted with emotional 
identification with America. It must 
be remembered, however, that most of 
these same agencies have been. founded 
to meet the immigrant’s needs in a new 
country. In a deeper sense, therefore, 
they are instruments of his adjustment 
and have a profound influence in fur- 
thering his assimilation. They facili- 
tate, rather than prevent, his participa- 
tion in such general American activities 
as trade unions and political parties and ` 
in local community affairs. Even the 
emphasis on native language and cul- 
ture is likely in the end to enrich and 
strengthen America and equip it better 
for its historic task of forging a united 
and peaceful: world. 
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Adjustment of Refugees to American Life 


By Maurice R: Davie and SAMUEL KOENIG 


HE rise of Fascism and Nazism 

brought about a movement of peo- 
ple fleeing from*their homelands which 
in some respects was unprecedented in 
history. The uniqueness of this mass 
flight of human beings, which has con- 
stituted the refugee movement, has lain 
primarily in its magnitude and charac- 
ter. Modern history not infrequently 
has recorded the phenomenon of people 
fleeing from their homelands and seek- 
ing a haven in other countries. Our 
own land has received them from its 
earliest days, as Puritans, Huguenots, 
Quakers, and others. But never in the 
past have so many people from so many 
countries been involved. 

Again, in the past, people forced to 
leave their homes did so primarily be- 
cause of economic, religious, or politi- 
cal oppression. The refugee movement, 
on the other hand, was caused largely 
by “racial” persecution, the other fac- 
tors being subordinate. This fact made 
the flight so much more compulsive and 
inevitable; for while it is possible for 
an individual to renounce his religious 
affiliation or political adherence and de- 
clare himself a follower of the approved 
faith or order and thus escape the wrath’ 
of his persecutor, it is impossible for 
him to change his racial background. 
The victim is left with no choice what- 
soever. : 

Among the other unique features of 
the recent refugee movement may be 
mentioned the “scientific” precision and 
thoroughness with which the plan of 
getting rid of the “undesirables” was 
calculated and carried out, and the 
utter disregard of humanity with which . 
“it was executed. 
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_ The conditions under which virtually 
millions of people were exterminated or 
forced to lead the life of hunted ani- 
mals are by now too well known to need 
description. Suffice it to state that the 
plan called first for depriving the desig- 
nated victims of the rights of citizen- 
ship, then denying them what came for 


- some time to be considered the elemen- 


tary rights of human beings, and finally 
subjecting them to mass murder on an 
unprecedented scale. 

As the Nazi domination spread 
throughout practically all of Europe, 
more and more people of the proscribed 
classes came to share the fate of their 
fellow victims in the original seat of. 
Nazism. The phenomenon of people in 
flight thus became a European and not 
merely a German one, involving the up- 
rooting of millions of people and caus- 
ing them to become “refugees.” Of 
these millions, scores of thousands suc- 
ceeded in escaping overseas, the most 
coveted place of refuge being the West- 
ern Hemisphere, particularly the United 
States. 


NUMBER AND NATIONALITIES 
oF REFUGEES 


The victims of Nazism sought refuge 
wherever they could find it. As a re- 
sult, there is hardly a country that did 
not receive at least a small number of 
them. The chief refugee-receiving coun- 
tries in Europe were first and foremost 
France and England, which admitted, 
respectively, an estimated 800,000 and 
140,000. Next to these were the two 
neutral countries of Switzerland and 
Sweden, with 80,000 and 44,000 respec- 
tively. In proportion to their popula- 


` 
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tions those countries received perhaps 
larger numbers of refugees than any 
other, with the sole exception of Israel, 
or former Palestine, which, it is esti- 
mated, received about 150,000. 

Despite the widespread notion that 
the United States was flooded with refu- 
gees, the fact is that a comparatively 
small number arrived here. According 
to the Report of the Committee for the 
Study of Recent Immigration from Eu- 
rope, from 1933, the year the exodus 
began, up to about the close of World 
War II, only approximately a quarter 
of a million refugees were permanently 
admitted to this country from all Axis- 
occupied or Axis-dominated countries. 
Immigration to the United States dur- 
ing the same twelve-year period lagged 
far behind the quota, amounting to a 
little over half a million from all coun- 
tries. The refugees, who may be con- 
sidered as a special kind of involuntary 
immigrants, thus constituted only about 


half of the total number of immigrants. — 


-Another popular notion, namely, that 
practically all refugees were Jews, is 
also not borne out by the facts. Only 
about two-thirds of all refugees were 
Jews, including a considerable number 
who were only partly of Jewish descent 
and who were in reality Christians. In 
all, the refugees belonged to some 
twenty different nationalities, with Ger- 
mans and Austrians predominating. Of 
the non-Jews, the majority were Prot- 
estants, the ratio of these to Catholics 
being about three to two. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF REFUGEES 


The refugees, being immigrants, natu- 
rally shared in the characteristics of 
other immigrant groups. In a number 
of respects, however, they differed from 
other immigrants, who came here under 
different circumstances. As compared 
with immigrants admitted to the United 


1Maurice R. Davie, eż al, Refugees in 
America, New York: Harper and Bros., 1947. 
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States in the several decades prior to 
1933, who were drawn primarily from 
the working and peasant classes, the 
refugees belonged predominantly to the 
middle classes and included a dispro- 
portionately large number of white- 
collar workers, professionals, business- 
men, and manufacturers. Among the 
professional groups, the most numerous 
were physicians and scholars and scien- 
tists. . 
Moreover, most of the refugees came 
from the larger cities, rather than from 
rural villages and towns, as in the case 
of earlier immigrants, and were com- 
paratively well educated, many having 
attended or been graduated from ‘uni- 
versities, colleges, or professional or 
technical schools. 

Finally, unlike other immigrant 
groups, the refugees included a reéla~ 
tively large number of persons 45 years 
of age and over, and a comparatively 
high proportion of women and children. 

Although the refugees have settled in | 
practically every state of the Union, 
they have’ concentrated in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Coming chiefly from 
metropolitan cities, they have tended to 
settle in the larger urban communities, 
among which New York is the chief 
point of concentration. They have not, 
however, by any. means avoided the 
smaller towns and even rural villages, 
a not inconsiderable number having set- 
tled in such communities. On the 
whole, their geographic distribution fol- 
lows that of the existing immigrant set- 
tlements in this country, the chief fac- 
tors determining the distribution being 
the presence of relatives and friends and 
opportunities for work. 


Facrors OBSTRUCTING AND ASSISTING 
ADJUSTMENT 


\ 

The above-mentioned peculiar char- 
acteristics of the refugees had the effect 
of making their adjustment to American- 
life both more difficult and easier than 
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that of other immigrants. What tended 
to make for difficulties in adjustment 
was, first of all, the fact that many of 
the refugees had undergone indescrib- 
ably horrible experiences, and hence ar- 
rived here filled with anxieties and fears. 
While the attitude of most Americans, 
aware of their terrible plight, was. one 
of kindness and consideration, the usual 
prejudice towards incoming foreigners 
was not by any means lacking. The 
latter was intensified by Nazi propa- 
ganda, which was bound to have its re- 
percussions in this country. Moreover, 
the fact that many of the refugees ar- 
rived here in the midst of an unpre- 
cedented economic depression added to 
the difficulties. 

Important among other factors pro- 
ductive of adjustment difficulties were 
the afore-mentioned class and occupa- 
tional characteristics of the refugees 
and their age grouping. Being drawn 
largely from among the middle classes, 
and accustomed to a relatively high 
standard of living, the refugees found 
it hard to accommodate themselves to a 
much lower standard, which was in- 
evitable in most cases. Again, being 
primarily white-collar workers, profes- 
sionals, and businessmen, they naturally 
encountered hardships in finding po- 
sitions and jobs suitable to them, be- 
cause these necessitated a thorough 


knowledge of the language and an un-. 


derstanding of American ways, which 
few possessed. The difficulty was in- 
tensified by. the fact that, as already 


pointed out, many were middle-aged or- 


elderly persons, and hence rather in- 
flexible. 


Aside from these peculiar obstacles, 


the refugees, of course, faced the diffi- 
culties encountered by every individual 
settling in a land with folkways and 
mores often at sharp variance with those 
to which he had been accustomed in his 
homeland. Ignorance of the language 
_ of the new country has perhaps always 
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been the most serious handicap of the 
newcomer. 


This was true also of the 
refugee. 

On the other hand, the refugees dis- 

played qualities which tended to make 


‘their adjustment easier as well as 


speedier and more complete than that 
of preceding immigrants. Coming from 
an urban, rather sophisticated environ- 
ment, they experienced much less of a 


. cultural shock than is ordinarily the 


case with immigrants. Their relatively 
high level of education was also an as- 
set, since it meant quicker orientation 
in an unfamiliar environment. Their 


‘suffering at the hands of their compa- 


triots in their homelands meant, in most 

cases, their complete and final break ' 
with their native countries, and at the 

same time a readiness and willingness 

to accept the country of immgration as 

their homeland, and hence a desire to 

understand its ways and to adapt them- 

selves to them—in short, to become 

integrated into American life. 


Economic ADJUSTMENT 


One of the brightest chapters in the 
dark history of the fleeing victims of 
Nazism is that concerning the generous - 
help extended by various organizations 


that came into existence for this pur-. 


pose. These organizations, including 
those created by the refugees them- 
selves, the so-called “self-help” groups,. 
assisted the bewildered newcomers in 
many ways. The assistance given by 
these organizations ranged from locat- 
ing friends and relatives and living 


-quarters to granting loans, finding jobs, 


retraining, and advising individuals and 
families where to settle and then help- - 
ing them to do so. The success with 
which many refugees have adapted 
theniselves to this country can be traced 
back to the activities of these organiza- 
tions. While some of the refugees en- 
tered almost at once occupations within 
their own or closely related fields, 
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whether business, industry, or the pro- 
fessions, many had to take on, at least 
temporarily, jobs entirely unsuited to 
them, some business and professional 
persons being forced to accept menial 
work. 

On the whole, it may be said ‘that the 
refugees have made an excellent eco- 
nomic adjustment. Most of them have 
overcome their initial handicaps and 


are following their former occupations. - 


Predominating among these occupations 
are business, the professions, and cleri- 
cal work. About two-thirds of the gain- 


fully employed are engaged in those. 


fields. Since the refugees consisted 
largely of persons with an extraordi- 
narily fine training and a high degree 
of competence and skill in their fields, 
a goodly number have been signally 
successful in their occupations, having 
at the same time made important .con- 
tributions to American business, sci- 
ence, and scholarship. The number of 
outstanding individuals in a variety of 
fields which the refugees have contrib- 
uted is probably greater than that of 
any other comparable immigrant group. 
There are, of course, those, particularly 
- from among the older age group, who 
never, so to speak, found themselves. 
Such cases, however, are e comparatively 
few. 


Socrat ADJUSTMENT ` 


_ Socially, too, the refugees have made, _ 


on.the whole, a very good adjustment. 
Almost from the time they landed in 


this country, most of them were deter-_ 
This is 


mined to become Americans. 
evidenced by the speed with which they 
' became naturalized, the extent to which 


they acquired the English language and- 


spoke it at home, and, in general, the 
extent to which they mixed with native 
Americans. - 

As early as 1943, about half of all 
the refugees were naturalized American 
citizens, while most of the others were 
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in various stages of acquiring citizen- 
ship. Although German and other na- 
tive languages, naturally enough, con- 
tinue to be used, English is employed 
on an ever wider scale, and in many 
homes it has entirely displaced the na- 
tive tongue. Unlike other immigrants, 
the refugees have. been eager to meet 
and to associate with Americans.. To 
accomplish that, they have made an ex- 
traordinary effort to acquire as good:a 
command of the English language as 
possible. They have shown little reluc- 
tance to intermarry with native Ameri- 
cans, even though it is usually with 
those ,of their own ethnic groups. - 
‘Again,’ although the refugees have 
formed themselves into various kinds 
of social and cultural associations and ` 
clubs, they readily participate in nu- 
merous civic activities. On the whole, 
their integration into the general com- 
munity life has been relatively speedy 
and quite thorough. The children of | 
refugees, in particular, have become as- 
similated within a very short time, and 
most are now hardly distinguishable 
from native-born children. It is only 
the old, as might be expected, who have 
experienced great difficulty in adapting 
themselves to American life. As one 
refugee remarked, “Children need only 
adjust; older people must readjust.” 
` The chief reasons for the excellent ad- 
justment of the refugees to American 
life may be found partly in the charac- 
ter of their immigration and partly in 
the qualities of the individuals in- 
volved. The total number arriving here 
was relatively small—in fact, less than 
1 per cent of -the total population of 
the country. This comparatively small 
number was distributed over a wide 
area. Absorption was thus made quite 
easy. The superior educational and 
cultural background of the refugees and 
their readiness to become assimilated 
were perhaps even more important fac- 
tors, 
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The victims of persecution have 
found here a home for which they have 
demonstrated their gratitude to the Na- 
tion in many ways. Their loyalty to 
this country has been unquestioned, 
and their service in the war effort was 
extraordinary. Far from having had a 
deleterious effect upon the economy and 
the cultural life of the country, they 
- have proved to be an asset. Whether it 
be in the realm of business, industry, 
art, science, or scholarship, their con- 
tributions have been considerable and 
in some cases outstanding. 


Sources AND NuMBER oF Dris- 
PLACED PERSONS 


Following the close of World War II, 
the refugee problem became largely the 
problem of so-called displaced persons 
in the occupation zones of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. These homeless, 
and frequently stateless, people are the 
survivors of the Nazi concentration 
camps and forced labor, and also those 
who fled from the Baltic countries be- 
fore the occupation armies of Russia in 
1944, Their numbers were subsequently 

‘augmented by Jews fleeing from anti- 
Semitism in Poland and Rumania, and 
by Czechs, Yugoslavs, Poles, and others 
fleeing from political oppression in 


Soviet-dominated countries after the ` 


end of the war. These persons are all 
nonrepatriables in the sense that they 
cannot return to their countries of 
origin because they fear oppression for 
religious, racial,.or political reasons. 

From December 22, 1945—the date 
of President Truman’s directive giving 
priority within the American immigra- 
tion. quota to displaced persons—to 
July 1, 1948 when the Displaced Per- 
sons Act became effective, a total of 
41,379 displaced persons were admitted 
to the United States. 

As compared with the prewar refu- 
gees, most of the newcomers have been 
eastern European rather than German 
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and Austrian in origin. Under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, the ethnic compo- 
sition will be further changed, since 40 
per cent of the DP’s must be persons 
whose countries of origin have been. 
“de facto annexed by a foreign power,” 
that is, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
eastern Polish territory ruled by the 
Soviet Union. Incidentally, this group 
constitutes only about 25 per cent of 
the DP’s, but includes most of the 
Protestants.. The law also limits eligi- 
bility to those persons in DP camps on 
or before December 22, 1945, thus ex- 
cluding a large majority of the Jew- 
ish DP’s who fled Poland and Rumania 
in 1946 and 1947, and a number of 
anti-Communist Catholics coming from 
Yugoslavia and other Soviet-dominated 
countries since 1945. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DISPLACED 
PERSONS 


The great majority of all recent ar- 
rivals are destitute, and, in general, 
have suffered greater hardships and 
deprivations than the earlier refugee 
groups and may need assistance for a 
longer period of time. ‘Their median 
age, 31.9 years, is lower than that of 
the prewar refugees, and fewer, espe- 
cially among the younger members, have 
had vocational experience. They come 
with less education and less knowledge 
of- English than the earlier refugees. 
Emotionally, these postwar refugees 
manifest bewilderment, anxiety, and 
shock, mixed with gratitudé and a great 
desire to shake off the past and build 
a new life here. 

According to a study made by the 
United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service,” the occupational 
background of DP’s admitted during 


2 Helen F. Eckerson and Gertrude D. Krich- 
efsky, “Displaced Persons in the United 
States,’ Monthly Review, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Vol. VI (Sept. 1948), 
pp. 33-36. 
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the year ended June 30, 1948 is shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Per Cent 
Professional and semiprofessional 
workers 11.0 
Farmers and farm managers 23 


Proprietors, managers, and officials 6.1 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 7.7 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 


workers 9.7 
Operatives and kindred workers 12.2 
‘Domestic service workers 11 
Protective service workers 0.4 
Other service workers 2.3 
Farm laborers and foremen 0.3 
Other laborers 0.8 
No occupation 46.1 

Total 100.0 


Despite the fact that farmers and 
farm laborers constitute Jess than a 
fourth of the DP’s and that only a 
small proportion of them have thus far 
elected to come, the Displaced Persons 
Act gives 30 per cent of the visas to 
this occupational group. 


SPONSORSHIP OF DP’s a 


The basis for issuing visas to dis- 
placed persons in the occupied zones in 
Europe (and ‘since April 1947 to DP’s 
in Shanghai) who do not have Ameri- 


_can relatives or friends to guarantee 


that they will not become public charges 


is the corporate affidavit or sponsorship ' 


by an approved welfare agency. About 
one-third of those admitted have come 
under such sponsorship. 

Pursuant to the requirements of this 
plan, the agency submits periodically to 
the Government a detailed report for 
each person under its care. If the re- 
port shows that the person is steadily 
employed, is self-supporting, has had 
no serious illness, and has not become 
a public charge, no action is taken on 
the report, and the agency is auto- 
matically released from further responsi- 
bility sixty days from receipt of the re- 
port by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service. In its Monthly Review 
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for February 1948, the Service states: 
“The reports from the agencies holding 
corporate affidavits indicate that most 
of the displaced persons’ sponsored by 
the agencies have found employment 
and become self-supporting, so that the 
agency is released from responsibility.” 3 

According to provisions of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, each per- 
son prior to admission must have as- 
surance of employment, housing, and 
proper care, as well as against becom- 
ing a public charge. This assurance 
may be given by a relative, a friend, or 
an employer, or by an approved 3 welfare 
agency. 

‘Besides sponsoring displaced persons, 
the refugee-service agencies play a sig- 
nificant role in aiding the newcomers to 
become adjusted. The great experience 
gained from work with the prewar refu- 
gees has found expression in a compre- 
hensive and integrated program for the 
reception, resettlement, and adjustment 
of the displaced persons, which is out- 
standing almost to the point of unique- 
ness in the history of American, immi- 
gration. , 


ADJUSTMENT oF DP’s | 


Studies made by the Government as 
well as by these service agencies and 
others indicate that the postwar refu- 
gees are following the same pattern of 
ready adjustment that was established 
by those who came before the war.*. 
They have settled in some 200 commu- 


3 “Displaced Persons in the United States,” 
Monthly Review, Vol. V, p. 105. 

4Hugh Carter, “Displaced Persons—Loca- 
tion and Activity in the United States,” 
Monihly Review, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, Vol. IV (May 1947), pp. 138- 
44; Gertrude Samuels, “DPs in America: ‘We 
Have Become Alive?” New York Times 
Magazine, March 28, 1948; William B. Arthur, 
“Should We Allow More Immigrants in’ the 
US.?” Look, April 13, 1948; Reports to the 
Annual Meeting, United Service for New 
Americans, Jan. 10 and 11, 1948. 
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nities in 38 states. It is reported to be 
a common practice for the newcomers to 


file declarations of intention to become . 


citizens within a few days or weeks 
after arrival. The great majority have 
- displayed much resilience and capacity 


to reassume normal living, to put down’ 


roots in the community, and to become 
self-supporting and responsible citizens. 
Not one has become a public charge. 
Although they have been here only a 
short time, the evidence is clear that 
the newcomers are making a rapid and 
successful: adjustment. 
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America’s experience with both the 
prewar refugees and those who have 
come under the President’s directive 
augurs well for the ready absorption of 
the 205,000 displaced persons destined 
to come under the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948. Thus, despite the serious 
shortcomings and discriminatory fea- - 
tures of that act, America’s share in the 
solution of the most urgent human prob- 
lem bequeathed by the war promises not 
only to be a necessary humanitarian ac- 
tion but a measure that will redound to 
the strength and benefit of the Nation. 
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Displaced Persons in the Modern World* 


By Eucrene M. KULISCHER 


N THE course of history the refugee 
was the first peaceful immigrant. 
In a social ‘structure offering no place 
for a stranger, the unfortunate who had 
“taken the flight and so evaded death 


. and black fate” at the hands of his 


enemies was sheltered under the sacred 
law of hospitality, since he came “as a 


1 For details see Eugene M. ‘Kulischer, Eu- 
rope on the Move: War and Population 
Changes 1917-1947, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948; idem, The Displace- 
ment of Population in Europe, Montreal: 
International Labor Office, 1943. Additional 
statistics have been drawn mainly from the 
“following sources: UNRRA, Reports of the 
Administration on Displaced Persons Opera- 
tions; IRO Statistical Reports; U. S. Military 


Government for Germany, Reports of the 


Military Governor; Monthly Statistical Bul- 


letins and Monthly Reports of the Control . 


Commission for Germany (British Element) ; 
La France en Allemagne, published by the 
French Military. Government for Germany. 
Furthermore in particular for the interwar pe- 
riod: Sir John Hope Simpson, The Refugee 
Problem, London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1939. For the postwar pe- 
riod: the surveys by George L. Warren, 
“Refugees,” Britannica Book of the Year; 
idem, “Refugees,” International Year Book; 
and Eugene M. Kulischer, “Displaced Peoples,” 
Collier’s Year Book. The present situation of 
the displaced persons and the activity of the 
IRO have been discussed in Displaced Persons 
and the International Refugee Organization, 
Report of a Special Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives (James G. Fulton, Chairman), 
Washington, 1947, and in various articles in 
the Department of State Bulletin, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service Monthly 
Review, and Rescue, Information Bulletin of 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society. A general comprehensive survey has 
been given by Jane Perry Clark Carey, “The 
Role of Uprooted People in European Re- 
covery,” National Planning Association, Plan- 
ning Pamphlets, No. 64, Oct. 1948. 
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fugitive and a suppliant.” ? In more 
recent times Protestant nations received 
masses of Huguenots, and monarchs 
gave asylum to numerous royal French 
emigrees. America was the first coun- 
try to open its doors to all refugees, 
whatever their creed and conviction. 
The nineteenth-century freedom of 
migration diffused the refugees in the 
floods of migrants who were free to go 
and come without being asked why 
they had left their country. Political 
and religious refugees continued to play 
‘an important role in migratory move- 
“ments; for example, the 1848 revolu- 
tionaries who formed the cream of the 
German immigration to America, and 
the victims of Jewish pogroms—the 
vanguard of the flow from eastern Eu- 
*rope. But the legal refugee status had 
disappeared except for special cases, as 
when the right of sanctuary was in- 
voked in order to preclude extradition. 


REFUGEES AFTER Worrp War I 


After World War I the free migration 
system was entirely abandoned. As a 
result, the refugee once more acquired 
a specific position in international mi- 
grations. Great numbers of people 
persecuted for political, religious, and 
racial reasons managed to cross borders 
otherwise practically closed to immi- 
grants. In the interwar period the 
refugee movement constituted one of 
the three main forms in which interna- 
tional migrations proceeded in ‘Europe; 
the two others were the movements of 
repatriates (who often were ho more 
than refugees with an assured reception 
country) and contract laborers. 


2 Odyssey, xv, 272 ss. 
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At the end of World War I political 
emigrants came to central and western 
Europe in unprecedentedly large num- 
bers from the former Russian and Otto- 
man Empires. The number of Russian 
emigrees may be estimated at some 1.5 
million, including some 175 thousand in 
the Far East and other Asiatic coun- 
tries. Only a part of them, of actual or 
alleged Polish, Baltic, Bessarabian, Ger- 
man, or Greek origin, were considered 
“repatriates”; these acquired a new 
legal nationality immediately and were 
permanently settled in the countries of 
adoption. The majority, without na- 
tionality and hampered in their earning 
possibilities by restrictive labor regula- 
tions, were taken under the protection 
of the League of Nations, which had 
organized for that purpose an office un- 
der the direction of the great explorer 
and philanthropist Fridtjof Nansen. 
The number of Russian refugees was 
gradually reduced in the interwar pe- 
riod to 445 thousand (in 1936) as a 
result of naturalization in the countries 
of adoption, mortality (which exceeded 
the very low natality), and returns to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(181, thousand). 

Masses of Armenian refugees fled 
Turkey as a result of the massacres of 
1915-16 and 1918-20. About 400 thou- 
sand fled to Russia, 100 thousand to 
various countries of the Near East, and 
125 thousand to Europe outside the 
Soviet Union. The latter group was in 
the same precarious legal and economic 
situation as the Russian refugees and 
was also taken under the protection of 
the Nansen Office of the League of Na- 
tions. g 

The refugee problem was gradually 
being solved, though slowly and defec- 
tively, when near the end of the inter- 
war period new waves of refugees came 
from Spain and Germany. In conse- 


. quence of Franco’s victory in the Span- - 


ish Civil War, some 540 thousand Re- 
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publican Spaniards fled early in 1939 
to France. More than half of them 
returned to Spain, some 15 thousand 
emigrated to Mexico and other Latin 
American countries,~nearly 200 thou- 
sand remained in France, and a few 
additional thousands went to French 
Africa. - 


Flight from Hitler 


When Hitler seized power, several 
thousand persons left Germany for po- 
litical reasons. But they formed only 
a fraction of the refugees. The bulk 
were Jews or other “non-Aryans,” i.e. 
Christians of Jewish or partly Jewish 
origin. Up to the outbreak of World 


‘War II some 400 thousand refugees had 


left Germany, Austria, and Czechoslo- 
vakia; of them, about a quarter-million 
escaped the ‘Nazis permanently, while 
the rest remained in European countries 
subsequently overrun by the Germans. 
An additional 100 thousand Jews fled 
from Europe during the first two war 
years, of whom over 60 thousand came 
to the United States. 

It is certain that if the civilized world 
had correctly appraised the situation 
and taken appropriate action, many ad- 
ditional hundreds of thousands of Jews 
could have been saved from the mass 
slaughter by the Nazis of about 6 mil- 
lion Jews. Half-measures to be taken 
in view of the mortal danger of Euro-. 
pean Jewry were discussed in 1938 in 
Evian and in 1943 in Bermuda, and 
special international and American agen- 
cies were created to help the refugees. 
Without belittling the great humani- 
tarian initiative of President Roosevelt 
and the devoted efforts of some of his 
collaborators, it must be stated that what 
actually resulted was not a great rescue 
action, but rather an activity ut aliquid 
fieri videatur ; 

3 For the information of most readers. of 


Tue Annars, who probably: do not know 
Latin, this phrase means “so that something 
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PEOPLE Uproorep spy Woro War II 


Mass movements connected with the 
Second World War have eclipsed all 
previous human floods created by war. 
They may be differentiated into two pe- 
riods. Up to 1943 it was the German 
conquest that set in motion millions of 
Europeans. In the west .and in the 
east, in the north and in the south, mil- 
lions were evacuated or fled before the 
advancing German armies, and these 
were followed by Axis officials, work- 
ers, and settlers who intended to ad- 
minister and exploit the conquered coun- 
tries. 

Simultaneously prisoners of war and 
slave laborers streamed toward Ger- 
many; over 8 million were counted in 
1943 in Germany, while additional mil- 
lions had been moved by the Germans 
- from one conquered country to another. 
Furthermore, half a million foreign na- 
tionals of German stock were trans- 
ferred from remoter German colonies to 
areas contiguous to Germany. In or- 
der to make room for these newcomers 
as well as for the ethnic homogeneiza- 
tion of populations, over 2 million Poles, 
French-speaking ‘Alsace-Lorrainers, Slo- 
venes, and others were expelled from 
_ border provinces incorporated into the 
Reich. 

. The evacuation of inhabitants of Ger- 
„man cities bombed by the American and 
British Air Forces (more than 6 million 
evacuees by the end of 1944) inaugu- 
rated the second period of mass move- 
ments. As a result of Russian victories 
in the fall of 1943 there began a return 
movement out of Germany’s ephemeral 


Lebensraum in eastern and southeast-. 


ern Europe. Together with the return- 
ing Reich Germans, millions of Volks- 
deutsche fled from -southern Russia, 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Hun- 
gary. As long as the German retreat 


would seem to be -accomplished.”—Eprror’s 


Nore. 
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proceeded slowly and orderly, it was 
accompanied by a mass abduction of 
the non-German civilian population. In 
addition, other masses of non-Germans 
joined the retreating German armies 
voluntarily—collaborationists and ene- 
mies of the-Communist regime. The 
greatest number, probably more than 
200 thousand, fled from the Baltic © 
countries; there were also many in- 
digenous (non-Russian) persons from 
the Crimea and North Caucasus in- 
cluded in this exodus. ‘The number of 
Russians and Ukrainians who volun- 
tarily left their homeland to become 
refugees was also considerable. In the 
west, too, the retreating Germans were 
joined by some 50 thousand French, 
Belgian, and Dutch collaborationists. _ 
After the end of the war, according 
to the Potsdam decision, the German 
populations remaining in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary were 
transferred to ‘rump Germany, bring- 
ing the total of German refugees therein 
to around 9.5 million. An additional 
250 thousand were stranded in Austria. 
Apart from Germans, the postwar move- 
ment of refugees included about 150 
thousand Jews; over 100 thousand Rus- 
sian soldiers, civilian officials, and work- 
ers, who fled from the Soviet zone of oc- 
cupation to the western zones; 8 to 10 
thousand Czechs who escaped after the 
Communist coup; and minor groups of 
political refugees from other Commu- 
nist-dominated countries. 


Asians displaced 


In Asia also, people were -displaced 
en masse. During the war the num- 
ber of Chinese who fled from Japanese- 
occupied eastern China westward and 
southwestward to Free China was esti- 
mated at several tens of millions. 
American and Chinese inquiries con- 
nected with the rendering of assistance 
to the repatriation of war refugees re- 
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vealed that these generally accepted esti- 
mates were exaggerated. True, enor- 
mous masses left their homes under the 
impact of hostilities, but it would ap- 
pear that most of them hid in the neigh- 
borhood and returned when military ac- 
tivities were over. Recent estimates 
put the number of those who actually 
changed their residence and migrated to 
Free China at from three to five mil- 
lion. A substantial part of them re- 
turned during the first year after the 
end of the war to their prewar homes in 
` the.eastern and central provinces. 
Early in 1947 the Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Association 
announced that it had assisted the re- 
turn of one million war refugees. Then 
the movement slowed down. It is re- 
ported that continued economic activity 
after the end of the war in former Free 
China, as well as lower living costs and 
apparently somewhat more stable ‘con- 
ditions, induced` many refugees to set- 
‘tle permanently ‘in the reception areas. 
Furthermore, thousands of Chinese 
nationals who before the war were 
permanently domiciled in Indo-China, 
Burma, Malaya, Siam, the Netherlands 
East Indies, the Philippines, and Hong 
Kong were during the war ousted from 
their homes and fled to China. After 


the war part of them slowly returned to : 


the countries of their former residence. 

In postwar India, independence won 
from England was followed in 1947 and 
1948 by an exodus of around 6 million 
Moslems from the Indian Union and 5 
million Hindus and Sikhs from Pakis- 
tan. This movement must be consid- 
ered as a final exchange of population. 
Apparently, however, about 4.5 million 
refugees are still unsettled in both Do- 
minions. 


In 1948, as a consequence of the war ` 


in Palestine, 500 thousand Arabs re- 
portedly left the Israeli-controlled areas 
and 7 thousand Jewish refugees fied in 
the inverse direction. l 
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“DISPLACED PERSONS”—A TECHNICAL 
DEFINITION 


In a study prepared in 1943 for the 
International Labor Office, the present 
author chose the expression “displace- 
ment of population” in order to com- 
prise all kinds of war-produced popula- 
tion movements. Since then the term 
“displaced persons” has become part of 
the everyday language and has been 
used as a technical term by British, 
American, and international agencies to 
apply to a specific category of the mil- 
lions uprooted by the war. Apart from 
the abortive distinction between “refu- 
gees” and “displaced persons,” 4 the 
definitions adopted corresponded to the 
limited scope of activity of the various 
agencies dealing with Europe’s uprooted 
people. 

The primary object of these agencies 
was to make an.end of vagrancy and 
return the uprooted to their homes. 
Not included in this goal were Reich- 
Germans: from the territory east of the 
Oder and Neisse (which was to become 
Polish), and ethnic Germans from vari- 
ous countries. The Allied program did 
not intend to return home those who 


- had fled the Allied armies, but rather to 


free completely the non-German - na- 
tions from their troublesome minorities. 
Also, the relocation of those dislodged 
in their own countries—‘“dislocated per- 
sons” according to official terminology 
—is considered as an internal matter of 
their governments. Thus the problem 
faced by the Allied authorities and in- 
ternational organizations was that of 
the uprooted non-German peoples found 
outside their homelands; these were the 
“displaced persons and refugees” ac- 
cording to the official terminology. 


4In the United States Displaced Persons 
Act 1948, “displaced person” means any dis- 
placed person or refugee as defined in the 
constitution of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, 
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The exact number of those who at 
the end of hostilities constituted dis- 
placed persons (in a technical sense) 
in German-dominated Europe is un- 
known, for in the course of the Al- 
lied advance numerous liberated DP’s 
rushed home avoiding any registration. 
The total number may be estimated at 
perhaps over 12 million, not including 
the new. groups of postwar refugees. 


REPATRIATION AND THE NON- 
REPATRIABLE 


From the beginning, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the western nations han- 
dled the DP problem differently. In 
course of time the divergence became 
more and more marked and found defi- 
nite expression in the abstention of the 
Soviet Union from the International 
Refugee Organization. 

The Soviet approach was simple. All 
displaced persons met by the Russian 
Army must be repatriated, willingly or 
by force; those who refused to return 
„home were assumed to be collaboration- 
ists, Nazi helpers -or quislings, and 
therefore should be extradited to their 


legal governments as war criminals. By ` 


January 1947 it was announced that no 


. single displaced citizen of an Allied na- - 


tion remained in the U.S.S.R. or in the 
Soviet-occupied countries. 

The Soviet Government tried to force 
the same system of indiscriminate re- 
patriation on all other governments. 
To some extent the United States and 
Great Britain were engaged by agree- 
ments concluded in Yalta with the 
Soviet Government. They provided 
compulsory repatriation of Soviet citi- 
zens (from the prewar U.S.S.R. terri- 
tory not including the Baltic States, 
eastern Poland, and Bessarabia) who 
were: i 
forms, (2) members of the Soviet 


50n June 29, 1945 a repatriation agree- 
ment was concluded also between France and 
the Soviet Union. 


‘ 


(1) captured in German uni-': 
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armed, forces, or (3) found on the basis 
of reasonable evidence to be collabo- 
rators with the enemy. The large num- 
ber of those compulsorily repatriated 
(among a total of over 2 million handed 
over to the Soviet authorities) included 
50 thousand caught fighting for Ger-_ 
many in the ranks of the Vlasov army, 
as well as other collaborationists, and 
also people who simply abhorred life un- 
der the Communist dictatorship. Plain 
force was often used in the course of 
repatriation, and many suicides were 
registered. < i 

Another group of nonrepatriable refu- 
gees consists of Jews who survived the 
Nazi-organized mass murder. Their 
nucleus was some 90 thousand Jews in 
concentration camps of Germany and 
Austria. Included here were German 
and Austrian Jews who were literally 
“refugees in their home countries,” as“ 
well'as eastern Jews who were unwilling 
to return to an environment in which 
they suffered persecution and where 
anti-Semitic feelings were strengthened 
under German rule. The original num- 
ber of Jewish DP’s was more than 
doubled by a new stream of refugees 
from Poland, Rumania, and Hungary 
resulting from outbursts of anti-Semi-. 
tism in those countries and the ‘pro- 
gressing nationalization of their econo- 
mies. 

According to a recommendation of 
the General Assembly* of the United 
Nations, subsequently incorporated in 
the constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization, no refugees or 
displaced persons who have expressed 
valid objections to being repatriated, 
and who are not war criminals, quis- - 
lings, or traitors, shall be compelled to 
return to their country of origin. Valid 
objections to repatriation have been 
specified, in particular, as “fear, based 
on reasonable grounds, or persecution 
because of race, religion, nationality or 


‘ political opinions, provided these opin- 
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ions are not in conflict with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations.” 7 

In the main, repatriation was carried 
through within the first year after the 
end of the war (see Table 1). Then 
the return movement slackened. When 
on June 30, 1947 the United Natiqns 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion concluded its activity in this field, 
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the overwhelming majority of some 
1.1 million remdining displaced persons 
were nonrepatriable refugees. Their fate 
was handed over to a new agency—the 
International Refugee Organization. 


Tue IRO 


The constitution of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization (IRO) was 


r 
v 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF REPATRIATED DISPLACED PERSONS BY NATIONALITY. AND 
SOURCE OF REPATRIATION 








Repatriated by 























RAET, ` Other ed Military Authorities 
Natio: ity . as an 
Soviet Authorities = IRO July 1, 1947- 
Sept. 30, 1945 Up to March 31, Up to June 30, June 30, 1948 
1946 1947% 

Austrian 31,311 1,051 
Baltic b 1,000¢ 3,100 2,605 
Belgian & Luxembourg 34,507 308,600 315,300 1-163 
British 24,422 1,330 
Bulgarian 1,480 d l a 
Czechoslovak 30,595 137,000 160,810 384 
Danish 756 5,000 5,414 3 
Dutch 32,464 305,700 313,489 77 
French 294,690 1,562,400 1,580,444 ` 126 
Greek 14,000 48,434¢ 327 
Hungarian 8,750 99,1007 230,128 1,118 
Italian 590,200 703,534 429 
Norwegian 1,099 6,000 6,198 4 
Polish 159,276 456,800 841,952 29,746 
Rumanian 22,254 fy 18,291 87 
Spanish 2,360 ` 8 
Swiss 3,363 
U.S.A. 2,279 3,528 1,938 
U.S.S.R. 3,200,000 2,038,500 2,126,445 1,073 
Yugoslav > 96,973 204,400 312,182 4,526 
Undetermined 108,299 34,700 103,407 50 
Other 6,345 | 1,381 

Total 4,017,844¢ 5,763,400 6,817,365 | 45,095 








a Cumulative figures including those of the preceding column. 


è Included under U.S.S.R. 


¢ An unknown number of Balts is included under U.S.S.R. 


4 Included under Other. 
e Including 7,131 Dodecanesians. 


f Rumanians are listed together with Hungarians. 

9 Subsequently it increased considerably. By January 1, 1947 the number of repatriated 
non-Soviet nationals greatly surpassed 1,000,000. 

‘Sources: Embassy of U.S.S.R., Information Bulletin, Oct. 1945; Tass dispatch of May 13, 
1947; UNRRA Reports of the Administration on Displaced Persons Operations; IRO Statistical 


Reports. 


’ 
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adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations; after a year-long 
discussion, on December 15, 1946. 
However; the ratification of the consti- 
tution proceeded slowly. Since in the 
meantime the operations of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration in behalf of displaced per- 
sons were concluded, the Preparatory 
Commission of IRO; set up originally 
as a planning body, was forced to take 
over the functions of an operating 
agency. This interim organization 
worked from July 1, 1947 until August 
20, 1948, when finally the International 
‘Refugee Organization was duly consti- 
tuted. William Tuck, former director 
of the Allied Chemical and Dye Corpo- 
ration and for several months .Hoover’s 
assistant in the World Food Survey, 
who functioned as executive secretary 
of the Preparatory Commission, was 
elected director-general of IRO, which 
became a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. 


Wuo ARE THE DP’s? 


The people under the protection of 
IRO, excluding the unidentified num- 
ber of DP’s in the Far East who are 
only in part assisted by IRO, may be 
classified as follows: displaced persons 
and refugees of World War II and the 
postwar period, 875,000; Russian refu- 


gees of World War I (remnants of. 


the 445,000 accounted for in 1936), 
150,000; Armenian refugees, 80,000; 
refugees from Germany, Austria, and 
' Czechoslovakia (mostly Jews), 120,000; 
Spanish refugees, 200,000; total, about 
1,400,000. This number comprises 
about 30,000 Russian refugees of World 
War I who were again displaced by 
World War II from reception countries 
in eastern Europe. ? 
After the Preparatory Commission of 
IRO started functioning in July 1947, 
additional numbers of refugees called 


for its assistance, The IRO again and 
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again removed the deadline for admis- 
sion of new refugees from Communist- 
dominated countries of eastern Europe. 
It also took emergency action to evacu- 
ate European refugees endangered by 
the civil war in China. 

- The main concern of IRO centers in 
about 900,000 DP’s who lead a miser- 
able existence mostly in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. It may be estimated 
that two-thirds of them are in IRO 
camps. The distribution of these per- 
sons by nationality is shown in Table 2. 
Other characteristics are available only 
for those living under the care of IRO. 


TABLE 2—-DistriBuTION BY NATIONALITY, 
Jury 31, 1948 


Receiving IRO Others in 


Care and Germany and 
Maintenance Austria 

Poles 142,352 
Ukrainians , 89,208 } 56,000 
Balts - 132,379 21,000 
Yugoslavs 27,762 41,000 
Jews 136,848 34,000 
Others, including 

Stateless 59,529 85,000 

Total 588,078 287,000° 


a Including an estimated 50,000 in Italy. 

Sources: IRO Statistical Reports; Reports 
of the Military Governments in Germany; 
communication of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee. 


According to a survey of 600,622 
DP’s made in December 1947, the dis- 
tribution by sex and age appears in 
Table 3. ; i 

Of the total number, 55.6 per cent 
are men and 44.4 women. Only one- 
quarter are unattached adults, whereas 
451,000 DP’s (75 per cent) are mem- 
bers of some 150,000 families. “There 
are about 6,000 children without fami- 
lies. 

The birth rate is very high (35.5 per 
thousand), and the death rate very low 
(4.9 per thousand). In this connection 
the adequate medical and nursing serv- 
ices furnished by UNRRA and IRO 
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TABLE 3—DISTRIBUTION By AGE AND SEX, DECEMBER 1947 
Males Females Total 
Age Groups 
Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 

Under 18 years 74,148 22.2 70,389 26.4 144,537 24.1 4 
18 but under 45 years} 215,438 64.6 158,067 59.2 373,505 62.2 4 
45 years and over 44,092 13.2 38,488 14.4 82,580 13.7 1 
All age groups 333,678 100.0 266,944 | .100.0 | 600,622 100.0 





have been important. On the other 
hand, the DP’s are fed on a diet “barely 
above the minimum emergency stand- 
ard,” according to the report of the 
Fulton Subcommittee, whereas various 
other sources refer to “diets bordering 
on starvation.” € The decisive factor in 
the low death rate and the high birth 
rate probably is the highly atypical age 
distribution of the population of the 
DP camps. To this should be added 
the fact that the DP’s living today rep- 
resent the result of a certain selection 
of the fittest, the weaker ones presum- 
ably having died in consequence of wär- 
time hardships. 

An occupational survey was made as 
of March 31, 1948. Of a total of some 
600,000 DP’s receiving care in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, the survey 
included 340,478 persons: men and 
women of 16 but under 65 years of age 
with the exception of mothers with chil- 
dren under 12 years of age (about one- 
third of the women in this age group), 
and patients and transients awaiting 
departure (about 5 per cent). 

The percentage of skilled workers is 
very high. This results in part from 
the fact that former slave laborers were 
partially selected by the Nazis because 
of their special skills. Also, after the 


ë This is the expression used by the Joint 
Distribution Committee field, workers, who 
are considered very reliable informants. The 
Russian anti-Communist paper Novoye Rus- 
skoye Slovo (New York) has received many 
reports of the same kind. 


‘are not available. 


‘war the extensive training programs 


carried on in the DP camps contributed 
to the development of a great number 
of skilled craftsmen. 

It would be instructive to distribute 
the DP’s according to the cause of their 
displacement, but the necessary data 
Among the original 
millions of displaced persons the largest 


‘group was probably composed of slave 


laborers, and the second largest, of pris- 
oners of war. Smaller groups consisted 
of those who fled with the retreating 
German armies, Jews who escaped ex- 
termination, political deportees and hos- 
tages, and. others.” 

The distribution of the DP’s today 
according to cause of displacement prob- 
ably differs substantially from the origi- 
nal cohorts. Today only the Poles and 
the Ukrainians consist mainly of former 
slave laborers. Among the Balts these 
former laborers probably constitute a 
minority, .the majority probably being 
those who fled before the advancing 
Soviet Army. The nucleus of nonre- 
patriable Yugoslavs are Chetniks who 
fought in the forces of Draga’ Mikhail- 
ovich. Among the Jews a substantial 
minority are those who during the war 
were deported for the purpose of ex- 
termination, but the majority are post- 
war refugees from the acute wave of 
anti-Semitism in eastern Europe. It 

7 A separate group not included in the DP’s 
were 140,000 soldiers of the Polish Army un- 


der General Anders. They have been received 
by Great Britain. . 
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TABLE 4—OccupaTionaL DISTRIBUTION 




















Male Female 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 

Professional and managerial 28,970 12.8 14,577 12.8 
Clerical and sales 11,289 5.0 9,664 8.5 
Service 6,313 2.8 20,136 17.7 
Agricultural 57,351 25.3 18,613 16.3 
Skilled 76,609 33.8 21,583 19.0 
Semiskilled 19,439 8.5 4,308 3.8 
Others 26,719 11.8 24,907 21.9 

Total 226,690 100.0 113,788 100.0 





may be estimated very approximately 
that half of todays DP’s were dis- 
placed during the war by the Germans 


or were ousted after the war by the. 


Nazi ideological legacy, and the other 
half fled from the Communists. - 


In summary, the displaced persons 


who four years after the end of hostili- 
ties are still forced to live on charity 
-are mostly people in the best produc- 
tive ages, with many much-needed 
skills; they are victims of Nazism or 
Communism or both. 


RESETTLEMENT 


To solve the DP problem means to 
install the DP’s permanently, so that 
they may live under normal conditions 
and earn their own livelihood. - This re- 
sult can be achieved in three ways, enu- 
merated in the IRO constitution: 

1. Permanent settlement in countries 
of temporary residence. This solution 
is indicated for most of the prewar 
refugees, as well as for those who dur- 
ing or after World War II reached Eu- 
ropean countries which offered the op- 
portunity of earning a livelihood. . In- 
cluded in this category, for example, 
are about 30 thousand Estonians and 
Latvians who in 1944 fled across the 
Baltic to Sweden, and several thousand 
DP’s who in the last three years infil- 








trated into France. But the situation 
for the mass of the DP’s now com- 
pressed in the former strongholds of 
Hitler and Mussolini is quite different. 
For economic as well as psychological 
reasons, there is-no place for them in 
‘Germany. Nor should they be installed 
in overpopulated Italy. 

2. Repatriation to the countries of 
origin. When hostilities ceased, repa- ` 
triation represented a longing of up- 
rooted people for their homelands. 
Subsequently the desirability of repa- 
triation was deliberately promulgated 
by UNRRA in an effort to dispose of 
these people. ‘Today, repatriation is 
an act of people worn out by waiting. 
The repatriation of 45,095 Europeans ê 
by the IRO in the first year of its ac- 
tivity can hardly be considered a real 
accomplishment.? , 

3. Resettlement in other countries. 
At present this is the only real solution 
of the DP problem. The extent of the 
resettlement to date is shown in Ta- 
ble 5. 

In July-September 1948 an addi- 
tional 51,202 DP’s migrated to new 
countries. — 


8A total of 6,265 Chinese.were helped to 
return from China to their prewar homes in 
Burma, Malaya, and the East Indies. 

9 In July-September 1948 -only 4,171 Euro- 
peans and 1,507 Chinese were repatriated. 
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TABLE 5—RESETILED DISPLACED PERSONS 





Before July 1, 1947- 
Country of June 30, June 30, 1948 
Destination 1947 (IRO) 
United Kingdom 13,574 69,788 
Canada 2,605 25,244 
Belgium 10,418 19,147 
United States 20,160 16,836 
France 3,322 16,216 
Palestine 30,0002 13,743% 
Argentina 1,926 12,163 
Venezuela 2,187 5,666 
Australia — 5,632 
Brazil 2,570 | 3,491 
Netherlands — 3,488 
Other 2,930 - 13,163 
Total 89,692 204,577° 
a Estimate. 


+ Including 7,002 resettled Jewish refugees 
with no reported country of destination, 
almost all of whom went to Palestine. 

e Including 14,463 from the Middle East, 
3,712 from the Far East, and 5,743 from 
western Europe. 

Sources: IRO Statistical Reports; Reports 
of the Military Governments in Germany; 


communication of the Hebrew Sheltering and , 


Immigrant Aid Society. | 


The figures shown in Table 5 give 
an overoptimistic picture. In the first 
place, not all listed as “resettled” have 
been admitted on a permanent basis. 
Many of the refugees who were “re- 
settled” in some European countries are 
but workers recruited for a certain pe- 
riod, with the prospect of subsequent 
-admission as residents. That the tempo- 
rary character of admission is not a 
pure formality is evident in the case of 
Belgium. Of the 18,000 .recruited for 
mining there, 3,800 returned to Ger- 
many. 

The second and more important point 
is that the prospects for the future IRO 
activity do not appear very favorable, 
and this for reasons inherent in the sys- 
tem adopted by this organization. IRO 
- concluded a number of agreements with 
various nations providing for the reset- 
tlement of specified numbers of dis- 
placed persons. Eager to obtain im- 
mediate results, the TRO supported the 
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tendency of these nations to admit 
single unattached persons with special 
skills, allowing government representa- 
tives to select such individuals as they 
desired to admit. The obvious result 
of such a program would be a speedy 
resettling of the most productive work- 
ers, gradually slowing down when only 
less desired workers are available, and 
finally leaving the young, the old, the 
disabled, and other unwanted people 
behind as a permanent hard core of dis- 
placed persons. 

This is one instance where the so- 


` called practical and businesslike method 
- appears the least suitable; for the DP 


2 


_ ture producers. 


problem is first and foremost an in- 
ternational humanitarian and political 
problem, and it can be solved—if at all 
—only as such and through the: mobili- 
zation of the world’s moral forces for 
international collaboration. But instead 
of being the moral voice of the demo- 
cratic world, rousing its public opinion, 
IRO became an international labor ex- 
change providing free transportation. 
Instead of emphasizing the broader 
economic and demographic aspects of 
the problem, it has fostered the short- 
sighted policy of the receiving nations, 


-failing to understand that the goal of 


economic advancement requires the in- 


_ crease not only of actual productive 


workers, but also of consumers and fu- 
With regard to under- 
industrialized nations, eager to develop 
their economies, the IRO resettlement 
program should be co-ordinated with 
the international investment policy and 
the activity of the United Nations Di- 
vision of Economie Development. 
Recently two important outlets for 
the DP’s, of a quite different character 


` have appeared—outlets which are not 


simply seeking cheap labor, but which 
represent mobilized public opinion hu- 
manitarianly inclined. 

The first is the opening of Palestine 
for Jewish immigration, in connection 
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with the creation of the state of Israel. 
Of course, DP’s are not the only pro- 
spective emigrants to Palestine. Prob- 
ably the majority of Jews who survived 
in Poland, Hungary, and Rumania want 
to go to Israel. However, the DP’s 
will certainly have priority. Since the 
summer of 1948, resettlement in Pales- 
tine is progressing at the rate of about 
7 thousand a month. 

The second is the admission of refu- 
gees into the United States. 


U. S. DISPLACED PERSONS ACT 
oF 1948 


On December 22, 1945, President - 


Truman’ directed that in applying im- 
migration quotas, preference should be 
given to displaced persons. However, 
since nonrepatriable DP’s originated 
mainly from eastern European coun- 
tries, whose immigration quotas are 
very small, only 36,996 DP’s were ad- 
mitted into the United States up to 
June 30, 1948. The legislative change 
which alone could enable the United 
States to carry its share of refugees 
was introduced by the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948. 

According to that act, 202,000 DP’s 
may be admitted during two years 
without regard to the current quota 
limitations, and 3,000 displaced orphans 
as nonquota immigrants; furthermore, 
15,000 temporarily admitted aliens may 
be granted the status of permanent resi- 
dents; finally, half of the German and 
Austrian quotas have been allotted for 
two years to ethnic German expellees. 
Thirty per cent of the people admitted 
under the act must have been previously 
engaged in agriculture; in addition, pri- 
ority is given to household, construc- 


tion, and clothing workers, to persons” 


possessing special scientific or profes- 
sional qualifications, and, last, to rela- 
tives of American citizens and residents. 

The change in the quota legislation 
in favor of DP’s has been the result of 
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an active and diligent preparation of 
public, opinion and mobilization of all 
pertinent forces, including church, 1a- 
bor, and other organizations. However, 
the bill as it was passed in haste on 
June 2, 1948, in the closing hours of 
Congress, fell short of expectations. 
One of the ideas back of the bill was 
that of making available for the use 
of the DP’s the unfilled immigration 
quotas of the past seven years. The 
bill as finally- passed, however, charges 
the displaced persons admitted (except 
orphans) to future immigration quotas 
of their countries of birth up to 50 per 
cent of the quota per year. The pro- 
vision restricting eligibility to those 
DP’s who entered Germany, Austria, 
or Italy on or before December 22, 
1945 excludes the large number of Jews 
who fled from eastern Europe after the 
date line of the bill.t° Furthermore, 
the act requires that at least 40 per 
cent of the DP’s allowed to enter the 
United States must come from areas 
which have been annexed by a foreign 
power. These areas include the Baltic 
States and former East Poland (West- 
ern Ukraine), whose population is 
largely of Protestant and Greek Ortho- 
dox religions. This provision indi- 
rectly tends to discriminate against the 
Catholic displaced persons, who come 
mainly from western and central Po- 
land. 
To be eligible for admission, a refu- 
gee is required to have assurance of a 
job and housing quarters without dis- 
placing a United States citizen. It has 
been argued that, if strictly applied, 
this provision could bar any immigra- 
tion under the act.’ It may be hoped, 
however, that by a fair and liberal ap- 
plication (which seems to be indicated 
by the composition of the Displaced 
Persons Commission) the act, despite 
its possible disadvantage, will ` bring 
10 Separately admitted are 2,000 recent Czech 
refugees. 
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help to a considerable part of Europe’s 
homeless people. It is also expected 
that, in view of the recent presidential 
and congressional election’ results, the 
act will be liberalized. 


A Dark PICTURE 


However, the general picture remains 
very dark. New masses of people are 
being uprooted in Asia. Only limited 
help could be provided by the United 
Nations to war refugees in Palestine, 
and the task imposed by the displace- 
ment of population as a consequence of 
the civil war in China can hardly be 
measured. But even the limited prob- 
lem of European DP’s is far from being 
solved. 

Three hundred years ago a few Prot- 
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estant countries of Europe welcomed 
the Huguenots. These 300,000 refu-’ 
gees amounted to 2 per cent of the 
population of the countries which in- 
vited and sheltered them. Today the 
nonrepatriable refugees would increase 
the population of the prospective re- 
ceiving nations by 0.2 per cent. These 
nations occupy immense and most abun- 
dant territories, and they are the rich- 
est on the globe. It is depressing that 
four years after the end of the war 
their governments, which pretend to be 
the champions of Western civilization 
in the fight against Nazism and Com- 
munism, are still discussing, with con- 
descending indifference, what to do 
with the surviving victims of and op- 
ponents to those ideologies. 


Eugene M. Kulischer, Washington, D. C., is the author of Europe on the Move: War 
and Population Changes, 1917-1947 (1948); The Displacement of Population in Europe 
(1943); and numerous other publications; and coauthor of Kriegs- und Wanderziige, 
_ Weltgeschichte als Vélkerbewegung (1932). During World War II he was affiliated bith 
the Ofice of Strategic Services as an expert on European population. 


Administering Our Immigration Laws 


By Watson B. MILLER 


.URING*the first hundred years of ` 


our national life there were no 
Federal limitations upon immigration 
to the United States. The gates of our 
` young nation were open to all who de- 
sired to settle here. Millions of immi- 
grants flocked to the shores of the New 


World, and their contributions aided . 


immeasurably in establishing the great- 
ness of America. 

With the passage of time it was found 
desirable to invoke restrictions upon the 
entry of new settlers. The first general 
Federal regulation was enacted in 1882, 
and since then Congress has provided 
increasing restrictions. Our immigra- 
tion statutes have developed through 
the years, and they now constitute a 
somewhat complex body of laws which 
effectively regulate the quality and the 
quantity of the immigrants who may be 
admitted to the United States. 

The principal elements in our cur- 
rent pattern of immigration regulation 
are the act of 1917, which prescribes 
qualitative standards, and the act of 
1924, which fixes numerical limitations 
under the quota system. The 1917 act 
prohibits the entry of criminals, prosti- 
tutes, mental- defectives, subversives, 
persons suffering from certain physical 
disabilities, persons likely to become 
public charges, and other undesirable 
groups. The 1924 act fixes quotas for 
immigrants from each country outside 
the Western Hemisphere, requires ‘im- 
migrants to obtain visas, and prohibits 
the admission of immigrants not in pos- 
session of proper documents. The mini- 
mum quota for each country is 100, 
and the maximum for all quotas. for 
each year totals 153,929. 


The administration of our immigra- 
tion laws is entrusted to four agencies 
of the Government. The Department of 
State issues immigration visas through 
its consular offices abroad and super- 
vises the allocation of quota numbers. 
The Public Health Service of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency conducts medical 
examinations and ascertains whether 
there ‘has been compliance with the 
physical and mental requirements of 
the law. The Displaced Persons Com- 
mission deals with the special legisla- 
tion relating to displaced persons. How- 
ever, the major share’ of responsibility 
in the administration of the immigra- 
tion laws is assigned to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the De- 
partment of Justice. Its officers must 
examine each person seeking admission 
into the United States and must deter- 
mine whether or not he is legally en- 
titled to enter. They are charged also 
with the duty of preventing unauthor- 
ized entries. And they are accountable 
for discovering and deporting aliens 
who have entered illegally. Also in the 
Department of Justice is the Board of 
Immigration Appeals, which hears ap- 
peals from the decisions of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 


SECURING A VISA 


Any alien who seeks to enter the 
United States, whether for temporary 
or permanent stay, must apply in ad- 
vance for a visa at an American con- 
sular office abroad. The law authorizes 
the admission for temporary sojourn of 
certain categories, which include for- 
eign diplomatic or consular officers, 
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temporary visitors for business or pleas- 
ure, aliens in transit to other countries, 
alien seamen, persons coming in on 
trade pursuant to treaties, and officers 
and employees of, and foreign govern- 
mental representatives to, international 
organizations. An alien included in 
-these groups is known as a nonimmi- 
grant and may enter the United States 
upon a visa of his passport by an 
American consul. All other aliens who 
seek to enter the United States are 
designated as immigrants and must 
procure immigration visas before em- 
barking for this country. Indeed, an 
alien who has not obtained proper docu- 
ments will not be able to book passage, 
since a transportation company may in- 
cur heavy penalties for bringing to the 
United States aliens who are not en- 
titled to enter. 

An alien who desires an immigration 
visa files an application with the Ameri- 
can consul nearest the place of his resi- 
dence abroad. With the application he 
submits an affidavit of good conduct 
from the local police officials, a birth 
certificate, and such other documents as 
the consul may prescribe. Usually the 
consul will require a sponsoring affidavit 
or affidavits from residents of the 
United States to’ensure that. the alien 
will not become a public charge. The 
consul will not issue an immigration 
visa unless he is satisfied that the alien 
is entitled to enter the United States. 
In addition, he will not issue the visa 
until a quota number is available, un- 
less the immigrant belongs to a class 
exempt from quota requirements. 

Such nonquota groups include the 
wives and minor children (and ‘in 
many cases the husbands) of American 
citizens, returning lawful residents, na- 
tives of the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, ministers and professors entering 
in pursuit of their calling, and bona 
fide students at American schools ap- 
proved by the Attorney General. The 
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law also authorizes preferences within 
the quotas to be allowed in certain cases 
to parents of American citizens, hus- 
bands of American citizens who are not 
entitled to nonquota status, skilled agri- 
culturalists, and wives and minor chil- 
dren of lawfully admitted alien resi- 
dents of the United States.- Immi- 
grants who do not come within these 
nonquota and preference groups must 
await their turn, sometimes for a pe- 
riod of several years, before a quota 
number becomes available. 


EXAMINATION AT POINT OF ENTRY 


Even the issuance of an immigration 
visa does not infallibly guarantee ad- ' 
mission to the United States. The ad- 
missibility of each applicant for entry 
must ultimately be determined at the 
seaports or at the land borders of the’ 
United States by officers of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 
This is true whether the applicant for ` 
entry claims to be an American citizen, 
an immigrant, or a nonimmigrant. In 
each case immigrant inspectors examine 
his credentials and consider the appli- 
cant’s admissibility under the laws of 
the United States. In the case of a 
person claiming to be a national of the 
United States, and thus not subject to 
the immigration laws, the immigrant 
inspector determines whether that claim 
is properly substantiated. In the case 
of an alien applicant the immigrant in- 
spector ascertains whether the necessary 
documents are exhibited and whether 


‘the alien satisfies the moral, physical, 


mental, financial, educational, and other 
prescribed requirements for entry into 


. the United States. 


If the immigrant inspector is satisfied 
that the applicant is admissible, he au- 
thorizes his entry. However, if the im- 
migrant inspector is not satisfied, the 
applicant is detained and his case may 
be referred to a Board of Special In- 
quiry at the port of entry. The Board, 
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consisting of three members, conducts a 
formal inquiry upon sworn testimony 
and makes a determination as to 
whether the applicant may be admitted 
to the United States. If the Board 
concludes that the applicant is admis- 
sible, he is permitted to enter. If the 
Board orders that he be excluded, the 
applicant may appeal its decision to 
the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. In the event of an ad- 
verse decision by the Commissioner, the 


- applicant is permitted to take a further : 


appeal to the Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals. The decisions of the Board of 
Immigration Appeals may be reviewed 
by the Attorney General. 


-TASK OF ENFORCEMENT 


As an enforcement agency, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service is 
charged primarily with preventing un- 
authorized entries into the United 
States and assuring compliance - with 
the immigration laws. The magnitude 
of this assignment is readily apparent. 
The land borders of the United States 
aggregate well over five thousand miles. 
The seacoast, fronting two oceans and 
the Gulf of Mexico, spans many addi- 
tional thousands of miles. Over these 
immense frontiers pass hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants and nonim- 
migrants each year. Each of these 
must be examined, and passed or. re- 
jected. And the entire border, with its 
far-flung reaches of land frontier and 


its vast coastal areas, must be kept un- 


der surveillance to prevent. unauthorized 
entries. 

Although it operates with limited per- 
sonnel, the machinery of enforcement 
developed through many years of ad- 
ministrative experience enables the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service to 
do a surprisingly effective job in meet- 
‘ing its formidable responsibilities. In 
the first place, all applicants for admis- 
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sion are required to appear at desig- 
nated ports or land stations which are | 
known as ports of entry. Generally no 
entry into the United States is legal un- 
less made at such a port of entry and 
unless the alien is examined there by an 
immigrant inspector. Every transpor- 
tation line bringing aliens to the United 
States is required to arrive only at a port 
of entry, and is subject to severe penal- 
ties for failing to discharge any of the 
numerous responsibilities imposed upon 
it by the immigration laws. In addi- 
tion, aliens who are in the United States 
illegally are subject to apprehension and 
deportation by officers of. the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service operates at present with a total 
authorized force of 7,057, who adminis- 
ter both the immigration and the natu- 
ralization laws. Of these, 2,942 are 
assigned to active immigration law en- 
forcement, consisting of 1,096 immi- 
grant inspectors and 180 deportation 
examiners, 1,227 members of the immi- 
gration border patrol, and 439 investi- 
gators. These officers examine each ar- 
riving alien, conduct Board of Special 
Inquiry hearings, patrol the borders, 


‘investigate suspected violations of the 


immigration and alien registration laws, 
apprehend persons charged with illegal 
entry, conduct deportation proceedings, 
and deport aliens who ultimately are 
found deportable. The job of patrol- 
ling the frontiers is handled by the im- 
migration border patrol, a relatively 
small uniformed force which operates 
on foot, on horseback, in observation 
towers, in automobiles, and in observa- 
tion planes. 


DEPORTATION 


Congress has entrusted to the At- 
torney General the authority to deport 
undesirable aliens and has directed that 
his decision shall be final. However, 
the Attorney General and the officers 
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acting on his behalf are empowered to 
order deportation only on grounds that 
are specifically provided by law. And 


the deportation proceeding must con- ` 


form with the Constitutional mandate 
which guarantees to everyone in the 
United States, citizen and alien alike, 
due process of law. This means that 
the accused alien must have adequate 
notice of the charges directed against 
him and must be granted a fair oppor- 


tunity to present his cause, at which. 


time he may be represented by counsel. 


The evidence against him must be pre- ' 


sented at such time and he must be 
given an opportunity to contest it and 
to present evidence on his own behalf. 
Any decision rendered in his case must 
be based on evidence so presented. 

A deportation proceeding is com- 
menced by the issuance of a warrant of 
arrest, which is issued only in cases 
where there is evidence establishing a 
prima facie case of illegal residence. 
The charge may be that the alien en- 
tered illegally or that he has overstayed 
the allotted period of his temporary 
residence or that he has been guilty of 
certain types of misconduct since his 
entry into the United States. Instances 
of such misconduct after entry would 
be an involvement in prostitution or in 
subversive activities, or conviction for 
serious criminal offenses. 

After the alien has been apprehended 
upon the deportation warrant of arrest, 
he is usually released on bail and given 
an opportunity to prepare his defense. 
‘Then he appears for taking of evidence 
before an immigrant inspector. Sworn 
testimony on behalf of the Government 
and of the alien is received and con- 
sidered by the immigrant inspector, 
who thereafter makes a recommenda- 
tion to the Commissioner as to the dis- 
position which should be made. If the 
Commissioner finds that deportation is 
not warranted, he directs that the case 
be closed. However, if the Commis- 
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sioner orders deportation, the alien may 
appeal to the Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals. The orders of the Board may be 
reviewed by the Attorney General. 

When a final deportation order has . 
been entered, the alien is subject to im- 
mediate deportation. However, some 
have sought to delay or defeat their 
deportation by applying to a court for 
a writ of habeas corpus. The courts 
have been reluctant to interfere with 
the administrative deportation process, 
and have granted relief only when a 
fair opportunity for defense has not 
been accorded, when the charge is not 
supported by substantial evidence, or 
when they find that representatives of 
the Attorney General have not acted in 
accordance with the law. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELIEF 


The immigration laws intimately af- 
fect the lives of many thousands of hu- 
man beings. In the administration of 
those laws difficult human problems are 
presented which occasionally cannot be 
resolved by the application of mechani- 
cal formulas. It is evident, of course, 
that some degree of hardship is inher- 
ent in every case of immigration law 
enforcement. Denial of the privilege 
of entering or remaining in the United 
States represents a real deprivation to 
anyone who desires to reside here. But 
such hardships are a necessary incident 
of any system of immigration regula- 
tion. Frequently, however, the factual 
situation delineates a prospect of ex- 
cessive hardship which indicates the 
need for some relaxation from the rigors 
of stringent enforcement. 


Relief from deportation 


For example, an alien who entered 
the United States improperly many 
years ago may now have an American 
wife and several native-born children, 
as well as an established home and busi- 
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ness in the United States. In such a 
case deportation would impair the live- 
lihood of the alien’s American family. 
Again, an alien who has gone to an ad- 
. jacent country for a brief visit after 
long residence in the United States may 
be found excludable upon return be- 
cause he is suffering from tuberculosis 
or some other serious disease. Exclu- 
sion from the United States would sepa- 
rate him from his home and his family 
in the United States. Human compli- 
cations like these have demanded spe- 
cial consideration, and several avenues 
of remedial action have been charted. © 

Since 1940. one of the principal 
remedies has been invoked through, an 
application for suspension of deporta- 
- tion. Such an application may be made 
by a deportable alien who has been of 
good moral character for five years and 
whose deportation would result in seri- 
ous economic detriment to a spouse, a 
parent, or a minor child of such de- 
portable alien. Under a recent amend- 
ment of the statute, suspension of de- 
portation is available also to an alien 
who proves five years of good moral 
character and who has resided in the 
United States for seven years. This 
remedy is available regardless of family 
connection. ` 

If the Attorney General—or officers 
acting on his behalf—determines that 
the application is meritorious, he di- 
rects that deportation be suspended. In 
cases where deportation has been sus- 
pended for more than six months, the 
Attorney General must make a com- 
plete report on the facts and the law to 
Congress. If Congress approves the 
suspension of deportation, the deporta- 
tion proceedings are canceled and the 
alien is invested with the status of a 
lawful resident of the United States. 
This remedy is specifically made un- 
available to those who are deportable 
as subversives, narcotics violators, crimi- 
nals, prostitutes, and procurers. 


. the United States. 
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Pre-examination — 


The second major form of relief is 
known as pre-examination. This proc- 
ess enables a person who has not been 
admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence (and whose residence 
within the United States is thus irregu- 
lar) to obtain an adjustment of his 
status in certain exceptional circum- 
stances by proceedings initiated within 
If he is found en- 
titled upon pre-examination to be ad- 
missible to the United States except for 
a visa, arrangements for’ procurement 
of an available visa are made in ad- 
vance, and Canada allows the alien to 
enter upon the assurance that he will 
be permitted to re-enter the United 
States immediately. Under the regula- 
tions the privilege is available only to 
persons who are not citizens of Canada, 
Mexico, or other adjacent territory, who 
are of good moral character, and who 
have resided in. thé United States for 
five years. In the case of’an alien who 
has a United States citizen or lawfully 
resident alien spouse, parent, or minor 
child in the United States, the required 
period of residence is only one year. 
In addition, pre-examination may be 
granted in other exceptionally meritori- 
ous Cases. 


Other remedies 


Another vehicle for amelioration is 
provided by the so-called Seventh 
Proviso to Section 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917. That statutory dis- 
pensation authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in his discretion, to permit the 
entry of an alien returning after a 
temporary absence to an unrelinquished 
United States domicile- of seven con- 
secutive years. There are no limita- 
tions upon the exercise of this discre- 
tion, and if the Attorney General con- 
cludes that a deserving case has been 
presented in relation to an alien who 
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has previously resided in the United 


States for seven consecutive years, he- 


may waive grounds for exclusion, such 
as physical or mental defects and crimi- 
nal violations, and permit the alien to 
re-enter the United States. 

A related remedy is sanctioned by 
the so-called Ninth Proviso to Section 
3 of the Immigration Act of 1917. This 
applies to persons who seek to enter the 
United States temporarily. Even though 
such persons may be burdened with dis- 
abilities which ordinarily would pre- 
clude their entry, the Attorney General 
may, in an exceptional case which he 
considers appropriate, waive such dis- 
abilities and permit their temporary 
entry into the United States. © 

Numerous ‘private social welfare agen- 
cles work with the foreign born. In 
cases where they can be of constructive 
assistance, officers of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service bring perti- 
nent facts to the attention of these wel- 
fare agencies and co-operate with them. 

_ The Service maintains close liaison with 
the social welfare agencies. 


SPECIAL CURRENT PROBLEMS ` 


Since the regulation of immigration 
is essentially a political function of the 
Government, its special problems bear 
a direct relationship to the flow of in- 
ternational events. Thus during the 
war years the volume of quota immigra- 
tion dropped precipitately, reaching its 
lowest mark in 1943, when only 9,045 
quota immigrants were admitted. War 
conditions and an absence of trans- 
portation facilities caused this decline. 
In addition, our Government’s security 
measures required the most careful con- 
trol over entries into and departures 
from the United States. 

With the end of hostilities the tide 
of immigration commenced once again 
to rise. Its upward progress was slow 
at first, because consular activities were 
greatly diminished and because trans- 
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portation facilities were pre-empted for 
returning American troops. But more 
recently the curve of immigration has 
begun to approach normal levels. In 
the fiscal year 1948, the quota immi- 
grants admitted to the ‘United States 
numbered 92,526. The total number 
of immigrants, quota and nonquota, 
who arrived during that year was 
170,570. Thus almost half of the total 
of immigrants received were outside the 
quota restrictions. In addition, 476,006 
visitors, students, merchants, transits, 
and other nonimmigrants came to our 
shores. l 


Consequences of the war 


It is quite certain that a great many 
inhabitants of the war-shattered Euro- 
pean countries would. migrate to the 
United States if our portals were per- 
mitted to remain fully open. However, 


„the number who may be allowed to en- 


ter is regulated to a considerable extent 
by our. quota laws. A few have at- 
tempted to evade our immigration laws 
by stowing away on vessels bound for 
the United States. Virtually all of 
these have been apprehended and ex- 
pelled. A handful of others have landed 
on our shores from distant places in 
small boats. Some of these have been 
able to regularize their status under the 
immigration laws. 

Another urgent problem which has 
survived the end of hostilities has been 
the presence of hundreds of thousands 
of homeless and destitute displaced per- 
sons in Europe. Congress has enacted 
special legislation, largely outside the 
framework of the immigration laws, to 
enable the United States to receive some 
of those unfortunates. The displaced 
persons program is beyond the allotted 
scope of this paper. i 

One consequence of American partici- 
pation in the war has been the arrival 
of thousands of war brides and fiancées 


_ of United States military and naval 
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` personnel of World War II. Congress 
has passed special legislation facilitat- 
ing the entry of such war brides and 
fiancées and waiving many of the cus- 
tomary immigration requirements in 
their cases, including quota restrictions. 
Through June 30, 1948, there had been 
95,875 alien wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren of American military or naval per- 
sonnel admitted to the United States 
under this special legislation. 


Mexican laborers 


As a consequence of the shortage of 


agricultural workers in this country,. 


large numbers of Mexican nationals, at- 
tracted -by possible employment in the 
United States, have been crossing our 
southern borders unlawfully. Several 
thousands of these illegal entrants are 
being apprehended in the United States 
each week and returned to their homes. 
It is considered likely that this situa- 


tion will continue to cause difficulty. 


However, agreements with Mexican offi- 
cials establishing conditions under which 
Mexican laborers may be admitted are 
expected to improve matters. 


Subversive aliens 


An important phase of enforcement 
during the disturbed postwar era con- 
cerns alien Communists and other sub- 
versive aliens. The highest vigilance is 
being exercised to bar the entry of such 
agitators who attempt to enter the 
United States, and deportation proceed- 
ings are being vigorously prosecuted 
against subversive aliens who are al- 
ready in this country. The Supreme 
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Court of the United States has declared 
that deportation orders can be sustained 
in such cases only if the evidence meets 
exacting standards and is in accord 
with statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements. The Government will con- 
tinue to exert every effort to deport 
subversive aliens with due regard for 
all constitutional rights of the indi- 
vidual. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


Many of the special postwar prob- 
lems which now confront immigration 
law eriforcement will continue to pro- 
voke difficulty in the years ahead. 
Others will be eliminated as the excep- 
tional conditions which give rise to 
them are- liquidated. It is expected 
that in time the course of immigration 
law administration will return to more 
normal channels. However, the pat- 
terns of the past will necessarily be 
altered to meet changing conditions. 
One example of this deviation is pro- 
vided by the rapid expansion of air 
travel. This mode of transport is 
keyéd to high speed and poses many 
new problems of administration which 
were not encountered in the era of 
slower transport. As air traffic has in- 
creased, immigration law enforcement 
has continued to revise its procedures 
to meet the new problems that have 
arisen. The administration of the im- 
migration laws must continue to keep 
pace with the needs of a swiftly chang- 
ing world. 


Watson B. Miller, Washington,.D. C., has been Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization since August 1947. Prior to that time he served as Federal Security Ad- 


ministrator. 


Following service in the First World War he assisted the Federal Govern- 


ment in formulating a program to care for wounded and disabled veterans, and in 1923 
he became director of the American Legion’s National Rehabilitation Committee. 


Public Opinion on Immigration 


By Henry Pratt FAIRCHILD . 


HE modern immigration move- 
ment, in its strict interpretation, is 


‘a unique episode in human experience.. 


It arose suddenly, soared rapidly to its 
climax, diminished with even greater 
velocity, and is now dwindling to rela- 
tively insignificant proportions. As far 
as the scientific eye can look into the 
future it will never be duplicated, for 
the simple reason that the special con- 
ditions that created it will never recur. 

Immigration is the peaceful, permis- 
sive transfer of population from one 
country, usually the country of birth or 
political affiliation, to the territory of 
another country, usually as individuals 
or families but sometimes in small 
groups, usually on personal and pri- 
vate resources but sometimes publicly 
financed. It always crosses a national 
boundary, which is one of the chief 
features that distinguish it from colo- 
nization. It is accordingly subject to 
legal regulation by at least two politi- 
cal entities. 

The special circumstances that brought 
true mass immigration into existence, 
concisely summarized, were associated 
with the opening up to exploitation and 
settlement by the most advanced peo- 
ples of the world of one hemisphere and 


` several minor sections of the earth’s sur- 


face. The natives of these areas were 
living on an economic and military level 
so far below that of the discoverers that 
they offered no effective resistance to 
the encroachment of foreigners onto 
their territory. The latter, on the con- 
trary, were equipped with the best de- 
vices known at the time for forcibly 
subjugating other groups, and for de- 
veloping their resources and bringing 


their land to maximum agricultural and 
industrial productiveness. The situa- 
tion therefore took on the practical as- 
pect of representatives of a highly de- 
veloped culture being given the oppor- 
tunity to utilize vast areas of virtually 
uninhabited land. 

To put it in other terms, probably for 
the first time in human existence true 
economic underpopulation developed on 
a large scale. North America, of course, 
furnishes the outstanding example. The 
early settlers who came from Europe 
brought with them an economic culture 
which was adapted to a fairly dense 
population, and required a fairly dense 
population in order to function most 
efficiently. What we of the twentieth 
century are familiar with as mass pro- 
duction, either on the farm or in the 
factory, had of course not developed. 
But there was considerable division of 
labor, there were highly skilled drtisans 
and craftsmen who required a fairly 
large market for their products, and 
there was a general social organization 
predicated on communities of some 
size. And there was seemingly unlim- 
ited land. 


COLONIAL INTOLERANCE 


The American colonies, accordingly, 
were acutely conscious of their scanty 
population and eager to promote its 
growth at a rate beyond that which. 
their natural increase-seemed to prom- 
ise. This predisposed them to an in- 
itially favorable attitude toward further 
migration from overseas. On the other 
hand, the colonists were culturally self- 
conscious and self-satisfied. They were 
predominantly of British origin, and 
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‘while they wasted no affection on the 
royal administration at home, yet they 
thought of themselves as an offshoot of 
the English people, and cherished its 
characteristic features and traditions. 
‘Within that general framework, they 
had come to the New World to set up 
. a society with its own specific and well- 
defined characteristics. It has become 
a truism that the settlers of New Eng- 
land, determined as they were to guar- 
antee “freedom to worship God,” were 
equally insistent that that freedom 
should manifest itself in accordance 
with a rigidly and narrowly defined pat- 
tern. f 
The American colonists not only did 
not like foreigners; they did not like 
their own countrymen whose manner of 
life differed too widely from their own. 
Of this attitude there is abundant 
evidence in the records of the time. 
The following examples are typical: 

Maryland, in 1699, passed a statute 


designed, among other things, “to pre- . 


vent too great a number of Irish Papists 
being imported into this Province.” + 
In Massachusetts a strict law forbade 
a person or a town to entertain a 
stranger for more than three weeks 
without special permission,? and in 1655 
the General Court of that colony or- 
dered “persons known as Quakers” sent 
back where they came from. When 
this order was disobeyed, and the cut- 
ting off of ears proved an insufficient 
deterrent, they were banished on pain 
of death, and two especially recalcitrant 
individuals were actually executed. In 
Virginia also they were whipped and 
fined, and “generally persecuted.” In 
fact, Rhode Island was the only colony 
in which they were quite unmolested? 


1 Archives of Maryland, 22: 497. 

2 Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migra- 
tion: 1607-1860 (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940), p. 32. 

3 Ibid., pp. 34, 35. 


_ were generally unwelcome.* 
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Hansen gives many illustrations of this 
attitude, summing it up by saying that 
foreigners, even Scots, Welsh, and Irish, 
All this 
was over and above the well-grounded 
dislike of the numerous criminals and 
paupers’ who were being dumped on 
American shores from overseas, against 
whom a great variety of laws and regu-- 
lations were passed—rather ineffectu- 
ally, it must be admitted. 

There thus arose a sharp conflict of 
motives. Most of the colonies wanted 
increments from abroad, but they 


‘wanted them only from England, and 


even these they wanted to be of high 
quality. This whole baffling situation 
was succinctly analyzed by Dr. Jona- 
than Mayhew in his election sermon 
before the governor and the legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1754. Contrasting 
his colony with Pennsylvania, he recog- 
nized that while the latter. might in 
time find itself embarrassed by too 
large a number of unassimilated Ger- 
mans, yet its growth and prosperity 
were largely attributable to their pres- 
ence; he felt that Massachusetts was by 
now sufficiently established in its own 
ways to be beyond danger, and that 
the immigration of foreign Protestants 
should be encouraged." 7 

A further evidence of this attitude is 
furnished by the fact that in the co- 
lonial period the term “foreigner” was 
habitually applied not only to all im- 
migrants from countries other than the 
home state of the colony in question, 
but also to their descendants to the 
third and fourth generation. As has 
been shown, even the Irish and the 
Scotch did not quite rank with the true 
English. Ignorance of this practice on 
the part of some serious writers has oc- 
casionally-led to grievous overestimates 

4 Ibid., p: 45. 

5 Massachusetts Election Sermons, 1754, pp. 
30, 48. 
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of the volume of migration during this 
period. 


EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
SENTIMENT 


Any extreme violence or widespread 
persecution that might have resulted 
from this antipathetic feeling was pre- 
vented, in part at least, by the auto- 
matic limitation of the flow from over- 
seas by the restricted transportation fa- 
cilities and the difficulties, dangers, and 
expense of the voyage. Consequently 
we find no very vehement general ob- 
jections to immigration until after the 
. Revolutionary War, when the upsurge 


of antialien feeling, which seems to be - 


a standard sequel to foreign war on the 
part of the United States, resulted in 
the Alien and Sedition Acts. This 
phase, however, soon passed and there 
was no notable opposition to immigra- 
. tion of good quality until well along in 
the nineteenth century. There was, of 


course, a great deal of protest against | 


the admission of paupers and criminals 
and of persons in such a precarious 
state of health that many died soon 
after arrival, sometimes in the very 
carts that were hauling them off to the 
public hospitals and almshouses; and a 
long series of state laws—all judged un- 
constitutional one after the other—was 
passed in order to afford protection 
against this grievous abuse of the coun- 
try’s hospitality. But immigration, as 
‘such, was not opposed. 

The reasons for this situation are not 
far to seek, First_is the matter of sheer 
volume, a- factor which can never be 
ignored or neglected in the effort to 
understand the phenomena of American 
immigration. For the first half-dozen 
decades. of our independent national 


life the flow from overseas was rela- 


tively slight. The annual total did not 
reach 100,000 until the year 1842, and 
then it fell off again for the next three 
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years. The impact of mere numbers 
was. therefore not heavy. 

Partly as a result of this fact, there 
was no serious economic competition 


.with American workers. This was the 


era of inténsive canal building, and the 
construction of the. great railway sys- 
tems was getting under way. There was 
a vigorous demand for sturdy, tractable, 
manual labor, and the raw jmmigrants 
met it acceptably. If they lived in 
miserable shacks and were subjected to 
extreme exploitation, that was their af- 
fair. And if the wages they accepted 
were distinctly below those expected by 
the native workers, that was not par- 
ticularly detrimental to the latter, for 
there was no destructive competition. 
This relationship, in turn, was partly 
due to the all-pervasive influence of the 
great American frontier. Nobody felt 
that he was being really crowded by the 
immigrants, and if life began to look 
too hard and forbidding there was al- 
ways an abundance of wonderful land 
to be had for the taking or little more. 
And finally there was the continuing 
fact that the great bulk of the immigra- 
tion still came from Great Britain, and 
most of the rest from western Europe. 
The majority of the immigrants spoke 
English, and their cultural patterns were 
sufficiently similar to create no acute 
tensions. i 
Thus there naturally arose the tra- 
dition of the United States as “the 
haven of refuge for the downtrodden 
and oppressed” (the “of all lands” was 
probably a later amplification) and the 


‘conventional assumption that the “lib- 


erality” of the country in admitting for- 
eign contingents was due to an ex- 
ceptional generosity, philanthropy, and 
humanitarianism in the character of 
the American people. This conception 
found expression in the oft-quoted in- 


. scription on the Statue of Liberty in 


New York Harbor, as well as in the 
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even more florid effusion which ap- 


peared in De Bow’s Review in 1855.8 


What, though the population which is an- 
nually cast upon American shores is all 


of the filthiest and most degraded kind! 


... Let us welcome the houseless and 
the naked of evefy land to American 
shores... . Let us urge the oppressed 
and the downtrodden of every name to the 
blessings of American freedom; the Star 
Spangled Banner is broad enough to cover, 
and the eagle that sits over it is strong 
enough to defend, them all. 


There was doubtless genuine sincerity 
in mariy of these protestations, and the 
average American citizen has always 
felt himself. comfortably warmed by his 
sense of his Nation’s liberality. But 
there can also be-no doubt, in the light 
of objective study of American history, 
that the dominating policy and attitude, 
which’ eventually expressed itself in 


` legislation, has always reflected the cur- 


rent conviction of the American’ people 
as to what was conducive to their own 
best interests and welfare. 


BEGINNINGS OF ANTIFOREIGNISM 


The first significant cloud on the 
rosy horizon—which rapidly grew larger 
than a man’s hand—loomed up at about 
the beginning of the second third of 
the nineteenth century. Interestingly 
enough, it was charged with religious 
electricity. It quickly developed into 


the overt phenomena of the Native ` 


American and Know-Nothing. move- 


ments, which are too well known to . 


need description “in this connection. 
They were inspired by the fact that 
the bulk of the mounting immigration 
stream was composed of Irish Roman 
` Catholics, and by the popular convic- 
tion that these individuals could never 
make' good American citizens because, 
6 Vol. 18, No. 698. 
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in taking the oath of allegiance, they 
“made a mental reservation in favor of 
the Pope.” There were violent expres- 
sions of this anti-Catholic animosity, re- 
sulting in the burning of at least two 
churches and one convent. But with 
the falling. off of immigration, conse- 
quent on the dwindling of the effects of 
the potato famine in Ireland and the 
oncoming of the Civil War in the United 
States, this intense’ antagonism burned 
itself out, and we find no conspicuous 
development of anti-immigration senti- 
ment for two or three decades. How- 
ever, to this day there has persisted in 
the American people a strong undercur- 
rent of antiforeignism, breaking out pe- 
riodically in such forms as the Ku Klux 
Klan, old and new, the American Pro- 
tective Association, and modern “shirt” 
organizations. 

It is highly significant that when this 
antiforeignism reappeared it took on an 


‘entirely new form. For the first time 


it was. based primarily on economic 
grounds. It represented a revolt against 
the competition afforded to native work- 
ers by the heavy influx of cheap labor 
from Europe. One ofthe earliest ex- 
plicit statements of this changed atti- 
tude was afforded by an article by A. B. 
Mason in the Fortnighily Review." Mr. 
Mason stresses the fact that-the labor 
market, particularly that for agricul- 
tural laborers, was overstocked. It ap- 
pears that competition in the industrial 
field had not yet become acute, although 


-it was developing rapidly. With the 


growth of manufacturing industries in 
the United States, businessmen, aided 
and abetted by the steamship. com- 
panies, had been scouring the backward 
areas of Europe for ever cheaper and 
cheaper supplies of unskilled labor. A’ 
Federal law of 1864, authorizing wage 
contracts with immigrants for a period 
of not more than twelve years, had been 
- TVol, 22, No. 273, 1874. 
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repealed. The next piece of national 
legislation bearing on the subject was 
-of an entirely different character, the 
famous “contract labor clause” of the 
law of 1885. The effect of this was to 
make illegal the immigration of any 
alien under any kind of a contract or 
promise to perform labor in the United 
States. The seeming illogicality of. this 
statute is explained, and probably justi- 
fied, by the necessity of protecting 
American labor—whether native or of 
eatlier immigrant origin—from the de- 
pressing effect of the incessant compe- 
tition of streams of immigrant labor 
from backward European countries with 
low standards of living, streams which 
at that time were subjected to no limita- 
tions as to numbers. ; 
.From this time on, both the immigra- 
tion current and the attitude of Ameri- 
‘cans toward it came to be governed in- 
creasingly by strictly economic consid- 
erations At the same time, the dislike 


of immigrants of low quality persisted. 


and was intensified by the increased 
size of the problem. Consequently, it 
was natural that when the first general 
Federal immigration law was passed in 
1882 its outstanding feature was the 
enumeration of certain types of immi- 
grants—convicts, lunatics, idiots, and 
persons unable to take care of them- 
selves without becoming public charges 
-—who were to be refused admission. 
This list of “undesirable aliens” has 
been amplified in subsequent enact- 
ments until today the “exclusion clause” 
is perhaps as. fine a catalogue of human 
frailties as can be found in the Eng- 
lish language. 


8 It-would be an interesting sociopsychologi- 
cal study to discover to what extent the tradi- 
tion ‘of the “American refuge to the op- 
pressed” has been deliberately fostered and 
bolstered by individuals and groups who have 
a direct economic interest in the maintenance 
of an unrestricted flow of cheap foreign labor. 
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RACIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


As the nineteenth century drew toward 
a close, a new consideration of quality 
emerged. This had to do with race and 
nationality. Up to 1882 (which is in 
many -ways a milestone in the history 
of immigration to the United States) 
the great bulk of the immigration 
stream had been from western Europe. 
While its members differed in-many de- 
tails from the English, and therefore 
from the typical American pattern, 
yet fundamentally they represented the 


.same racial stock and similar cultural 


characteristics. But now the balance 
swung rather rapidly to eastern, south- 
eastern, and southern Europe. The 
‘citizens of these countries, while be- 
longing to the broad Caucasian branch 
of the human family, represented pri- 
marily its Slavic, Mediterranean, and 
Semitic subdivisions. Their physical | 
characteristics were therefore sufficiently 
different to set them apart to some ex- 
tent from the general American.pcpula- 
tion. But perhaps more important than 
this, these nations represented a differ- 
ent cultural background. Industrially 
and economically they were much less 
advanced. than the western countries, 
and their social features of family, re- 
ligion, dress and decoration, and lan- 
guage, were of a different pattern. And ` 
most significant of all, their level of 
living was definitely lower than that 
customary with American workers, so 
that their arrival in large numbers rep- 
resented a very menacing competition 
with the labor force already established 
in the country. Thus the old colonial 
aversion to those who were not “like” 
oneself was fortified by several very 
tangible considerations. 

As a‘result of these combined fac- - 


` tors, by the time the closing decade 


of the century rolled around there had 
developed a very vigorous demand for 


, 
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an increased regulation of immigra- 
tion which should include not only a 
strengthening of the exclusion provi- 
sions (the selective principle) but also 
some positive limitation of numbers, re- 
gardless of quality (the. restrictive prin- 
ciple). However, those who were back- 
ing this movement were wise enough to 
know that it is much easier to get a 
measure passed that looks like an ex- 
tension of an established principle than 
one that involves the adoption of an 
entirely new principle. They hit upon 
the literacy test as an almost ideal ex- 
pedient. This was obviously a selective 
measure, yet it would affect a suff- 
ciently large proportion of the immigra- 
tion current to produce a significant re- 
strictive effect. 

The passage of the literacy test is a 
remarkable illustration of the operation 
of the democratic process in the United 
States, verifying as it did the well- 
known dictum of A. V. Dicey that even 
in the most democratic countries legis- 
lation-tends to lag behind public opin- 
ion by twenty to thirty yedrs. The 
measure passed one house or the other 
of Congress time after time. Having 
passed both houses, it was vetoed by 
three Presidents—by Cleveland in 1897, 
by Taft in 1913, and twice by Wilson, 
“in 1915 and 1917. Finally it was 
passed over the Presidential veto, and 
became law in 1917. f 

The heterogeneous support that rallied 
behind this measure well illustrates the 
complex nature of immigration and the 
variety of approaches that may lead to 
the same conclusion. Here were ex- 
treme racialists, eugenicists, superpatri- 
ots, social scientists, everyday Ameri- 
cans of the older stock, and, probably 
most influential of all, promeni trade 
© union leaders.’ 

3 At a recent session of one of the commis- 


sions of the Upited Nations, the representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor. ex- 
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The coming of World War I, with its 
practical stoppage of the immigration 
current, prevented the literacy test from > 
having a normal tryout. By the time 
the war was over, public opinion had 
moved so far ahead as to make the test 
a matter of minor importance. 


LEGISLATION BETWEEN THE WARS 


The standard postwar antialien hys-` 
teria, climaxed in the notorious Palmer 
raids, gave place to a more sober, ra- 
tional, but very determined demand for 
some positive, direct, unequivocal re- 
striction of immigration. This was 
supported by the evidence, unquestioned 
by any of the experts, that without legal 
restriction the flow from abroad would 
within a few years be limited only by 
the carrying capacity of the Atlantic 
fleet. It was also fortified by the re- 
alization, forced upon the American 
people by the events of the war, that 
huge elements in the body politic, of 
various foreign origins, were, if not 
definitely anti-American, at best very 
lukewarm in their loyalty. Congress 
was now in a mood to act without too 
much equivocation or quibbling, and the 
result was the now familiar quota sys- 
tem—first the temporary measure of 
1921 and then the permanent Jaw that 
went into effect in 1929. 

The quota principle as embodied in 
this act is so designed as not only to 
secure the reduction of permitted im- 
migration to a maximum total of ap- 


` proximately 150,000 a year, but also to 


guarantee that for all time to come im- 
migration should not seriously change 
the composition (as of 1920) of the 





pressed herself vigorously in support of the 
principle, that any worker has an inherent 
right to choose his own place of residence. 
If this represents the present position of the 
AFL, it marks a sharp departure from its 
traditional stand. 
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American people, viewed from the 
standpoint of its ultimate origin in the 
various countries of Europe. 

The inauguration of this new law 
marked the practical termination of 
the great immigration controversy in 
its traditional. aspects. 
most extreme restrictionists admitted 
that a mere 150,000 foreigners a year 
were not likely to do much harm to 


the American Nation, and many of the - 


very individuals and groups who had 
worked hardest against restriction two 
decades earlier had come to recognize 
that some restriction was necessary and 
salutary. If there were some. warm- 
_ hearted liberals who still felt that the 
country was not doing its full duty to 


the less fortunate groups of humanity, | 


they realized that there was not much 
chance of securing any significant Te- 
laxation. 

The rise of Fascism and Nazism in 
Europe introduced a new element into 
the picture.. Once more the old appeal 
to the heart became effective. Once 
again the American people felt the urge 
to relieve the sufferings of the victims 


of political, racial, and religious perse-" 


cution and discrimination. But here 
again a sharp conflict arose. This new 
appeal manifested itself at a moment 
when the United States was in the grip 
of an extreme economic depression, and 
because of the vast unemployment and 
actual destitution in this country the 
governmental agencies had tightened up 
on administration of the inspection of 
immigrants and the granting of. visas 
abroad. The difficulty was accentuated 


' by the fact that any relaxation of the 


quota regulations would result in the 
admission of disproportionate numbers 
of one or two cultural groups. The net 
result was the admission of two or 
three hundred thousand aliens on a 
- refugee status, but no significant change 
- in the basic law or its interpretation. 


All but the’ 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS 
Following World War ‘II the usual 


' antialien outcry became. involved in, 


and was more or less overshadowed by, 
a more general attack on all individuals 
and groups whose political or economic 
views deviated from what was consid- 
ered the standard and accepted Ameri- 
can pattern by those who were in a po- 
sition to impose their own criteria. In 
particular there was a move to deport 
as many aliens as possible whose beliefs 
could be alleged to verge on the Com- 
munistic ideal. At the moment of writ- 
ing, this horrendous phenomenon has. 
not yet had time to work itself out to its 
final culmination, and we can only wait 
and see what its ultimate effect on im- 
migration sentiment may be. 

In the meantime, the problem of 
aiding the displaced persons in Europe 
has taken the spotlight as a specialized 


facet of the whole immigration matter. 


The arguments pro and con are of a 
unique and temporary character, and do 
not belong in a general discussion, al- 
though the ancient craving for popula- 
tion increments has not been lacking. 


ORIENTAL IMMIGRATION 


The whole problem of Oriental im- 
migration, also, lies in a more or less 
distinct field. Here the stock considera- 
tions of cultural differences and extreme 
discrepancies of levels of living are sup- 
plemented by basic racial divergencies 
and by the almost unlimited reservoirs 
from which potential immigration might 
be drawn. 

With respect to the Chinese and the 
Japanese, typical American opinion has 
followed a similar pattern: first, a cor- , 
dial welcome to these “quaint” and in- 


‘teresting foreigners who are willing to 


do unpleasant and menial work; then, 
as . the numbers became sufficiently. 
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large to afford genuine economic com- 
petition, violent and bitter opposition; 
finally, after legislation of one sort 


or} another’ had checked the influx, . 


good-natured toleration—interrupted, of 


t 


the war situation. 
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course; in the case of the Japanese by 
As regards the 
Hindus, this problem was nipped in the 
bud by drastic interpretation and ap- 
plication of existing laws for exclusion. 
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Economics of Migration. 
Pp. xii, 285. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. $4.50. 

The objective of this book is to exaniine 
the causes and effects of the great inter- 
national migrations of the last hundred 
years. On the basis of this analysis the 
author draws conclusions regarding the po- 
tential contribution of international mi- 
gration to world reconstruction, and con- 


Isaac, JoLrus. 


siders the value of planning directed to this. 


end. He discusses in order the historical 
background, the causative factors, the role 
of migration in the redistribution of popu- 
` lation, the control of migration, its demo- 
graphic and economic effects, and its rela- 
tionship to trade and capital movements. 

The scope of the inquiry is defined as 
limited to the “migration of free indi- 
viduals,” thus excluding forced population 
transfers and refugees from political, racial, 
or religious persecution. The author not 
unexpectedly finds a predominance of the 
economic incentives in migration so de- 
fined. The economic incentive is depicted 
as the differentials in. cost of living and 
real income observed by the migrant as 
an “economic man.” “This simplification 
may be regarded as a fairly realistic first 
approach to the problems of migration” 
(p. 23). 

Isaac argues that migration has been an 
important means of adjusting an unhar- 
monious .distribution of population, but in 
his discussion of this’ subject the author 
adds another blow to the already well- 


pummeled optimum theory of population. - 


He follows Hansen and Reddaway in their 
thesis that in a dynamic economy it is 
not the absolute size of the population so 


much as it is the rate and direction of ` 


change that determines the relationship of 
population to real income per head. .Thus 
in developed economies “the advantages, of 
population agglomeration often outweigh 
the adverse effect of the law of diminish- 
ing returns” (p. 90), and in any given 
situation the advantages of reduction in 
numbers through emigration may be out- 
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weighed by the disadvantages of popula- 
tion decline. 

As regards the control of migration, 
Isaac not only finds regulation desirable to 
avoid the unfavorable aspects of mass mi- 
gration, but also because in his view a 
country can absorb a much larger volume ` 
of regulated than of free migration. .This | 
conclusion is solely and unconvincingly 
illustrated by the Greco-Turkish exchange 
of populations (which could scarcely be 
defined as a “migration of free individu- 
als”). Isaac examines population-carrying 
capacity and absorptive capacity as fac- 
tors determining the desirable volume of 
immigration, and cites as a pathfnding 
example of the latter the experience of the 
Jews in Palestine, though he admits that 
the movement of the latter was politically, 
rather than economically, motivated. 

Isaac is at his best in the concluding 
sections of the book dealing with the close 
interrelationship of migration, interna- 
tional trade, and international . capital 
movements. To a limited extent, these 
factors can be substitutes for one another, 
and it has been argued that international 
trade and capital movements are more 
susceptible to effective international direc- 
tion and control., Nevertheless, with in- 
ternational planning, Isaac finds useful 
scope for a much. greater volume of migra- 
tion than occurred in the interwar period. 

The strength and the weakness.of Isaac’s 
book is its formal theoretical approach to 
the problem of. migration. In a. literature 
dominated by factual and descriptive stud- 
ies, his book is refreshingly systematic and 
analytical. However, this approach has 
resulted in a bare framework at several 
points. In his treatment of factors de- 
termining the direction of migration, the 
reader is left with a picture of. the immi- 
grant carefully weighing statistics of wages, 
prices, and employment and migrating in 
accordance with the “rational” decision of 
the economic man. -Such a decision would, 


of course, be entirely irrational for the 


individual. The migrant’s problem, is not 
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a choice between two general averages- but 
rather, for example, between his family 
farm in Ireland and selected occupations 
in the particular quarter of New York or 
Boston where his relatives and friends 
happen to be located. Differences in gen- 
eral levels determine only in the broadest 
way the propensity to migrate. Isaac’s 
‘formal treatment of incentives would have 
been enriched by more mature acquaint- 
ance with such descriptions of past migra- 
tions as Marcus Lee Hansen’s The Great 
, Atlantic Migration. It is clear that Isaac 
is more familiar with current economic 
theory than with the actual history of mi- 
gration which he set out to examine in 
economic terms. Nevertheless, students of 
the subject will find his work a timely and 
valuable pioneering effort in a difficult field 
of inquiry. 
; DUDLEY KIRK 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Visson, ANDRE. As Others See Us. Pp. 
252. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1948. $3.00. 

This is a summary dose, in readable 
journalistic style, of present European, but 
primarily French and British, misconcep- 
tions, prejudices, and suspicions about us 
by the Reader’s Digest’s roving editor and 
Washington consultant on international af- 
fairs, who also draws on his European 
background and American experience to 
counteract some of the grossest misunder- 
standing. This latter technique would 
probably make the volume as useful abroad 
as here. 

Visson attributes much of these attitudes 
to an “Athenian complex”—reminiscent of 
the Greeks contemplating the rise of Rome 
—whereby “Western Europeans suffer from 
being obliged to concede the political and 
economic leadership of the Western world 
to the United States” but they feel the 
necessity of convincing themselves, to 
justify their raison d’étre, “that they still 
maintain their cultural and intellectual su- 
periority.” Visson’s emphasis is placed on 
the role of the intellectual, and he takes 
pains to remind us that he is not just 
recounting Communist or Communist-in- 
spired attacks upon this country. 


` 
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Those who may find the volume some- 
what unsystematic and impressionistic (for 
example, one gets no very clear picture of 
the respective roles of the various media 
in ‘opinion formation) will, nevertheless, 
have to undertake very much more re- 
search to test Visson’s interpretations, 
which cover nearly all the points of mis- 
understanding. One need not repeat these. 
here; rather, an example of a provocative 
insight may be cited: 

“The very fact that the American na- 
tion was built on an idea and with an ideal 
in view has made Americans both con- 
servative and dynamic. It has helped them 
to become more aware than Europeans of 
the danger which a new ideology may con- 
stitute to a nation. 

“The Europeans fear Soviet aggression . 
more than the Americans. But they tend 
to belittle the danger of the Communist 
ideology. They are so permeated with the 
importance of their national ethnographic 
individuality, consecrated by history, that 
they cannot imagine that any ideology— 
even a totalitarian one like Communism— 
can constitute a threat to their national 
community” (p. 154). 

There is no doubt that it is vitally im- 
portant that Americans should fully com- 
prehend our impact abroad and our posi- 
tion. in world opinions. During the past 
months there have been new books by - 
Allan Nevins, Henry Steele Commager, 
Fred Vanderschmidt, Charles A. H. Thom- 
son, Wallace Carroll, and Eric Fischer, to 
mention a few, which, each in its own 
way, touch upon this problem and would 
neatly complement Visson’s volume. 

Ricuarp H. HEINDEL 

Washington, D. C. 


Harr, H. Duncan. Mandates, Depend- 
encies and Trusteeship: Pp. xvi, 429. 
Washington: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1948. $5.00. 


This is perhaps the most significant 
study of the mandates system and related 
phenomena, since Quincy Wright’s work on 
Mandates under the League of Nations, 
published in 1930. The well-documented 
text is compressed into less than 300 pages 
of facts and judicious observations, and 
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cannot be read hurriedly. The documen- 
tary annex of 94 pages is well selected 
and especially useful to one interested in 
comparisons of the mandate and trustee- 
ship systems. The author, an Australian 
scholar, was able to study the operation of 
the mandates system from the vantage 
point of an official for several years in the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. As 
such, he not only had ready access to ma- 
terials of the greatest importance for this 
. study, but was able to scrutinize-at first 
hand the system in operation and to see at 
close range those active in it. 

Although the bulk of the volume is con- 

cerned with the origin, nature, and opera- 
tion of the League mandates, with a final 
chapter on the United Nations trustee- 
. ship system, the author treats both as 
phenomena of “the international frontier.” 
In general terms he describes the latter as 
“the zone in which the great powers, ex- 
panding along their main lines of com- 
munications to the limits of their politi- 
cal and economic influence and defense 
needs, impinge upon each other in conflict 
or compromise.” In this sense Stanley 
Baldwin could speak of the Rhine as Brit- 
ain’s frontier, and more recently an Ameri- 
can general could refer to the American 
“Arctic frontier.” This concept of tHe in- 
ternational frontier embraces not only in- 
ternational mandates and trusteeships but 
also related phenomena such as condo- 
miniums, spheres of interest, neutralized 
zones, buffer states, leased areas, and in- 
ternational settlements. Thus, along the 
international frontier all sorts of interna- 
tional arrangements, devices, and expedi- 
ents may be found to ameliorate pressures, 
relieve tensions, and sublimate the com- 
petition of the gréat powers. 


In order to identify more npe 


the character and-indicate the scope of the 


volume, it may be well to state that, while - 


the author most carefully scrutinizes the 
formal legal aspects of mandates and de- 
scribes and assesses the operation of the 
system, he stops at this point. For ex- 
ample, little attention is paid to those in- 
formal and sometimes elusive processes of 
such importance in the actual functioning 
of any political system. This, however, 
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does not impair the thesis of the author or 
rob the volume of its general usefulness. 
Frank M. RUSSELL 
University of California 


Martin, Epwin M. The Allied Occupa- 
tion of Japan. Pp. xiv, 155. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press 
(for the American Institute of Pacific. 
Relations), 1948. $3:00. 
With old-fashioned peace treaties re- 

placed by military occupation to secure 

settlements, ‘the administration of defeated 
nations becomes a vital phase of foreign 
policy. Yet the responsibilities of control 
over a former great power and 75 million 

Japanese has received insignificant atten- 

tion by Americans as compared, for ex- 

ample, to concern for Israel. It was last 
fall, after three years of occupation, be- 
fore any comprehensive material was pub- 


_lished except nonanalytical official reports 


and journalistic accounts. . 
Mr. Martin’s little book (100 pages of 


‘text) is definitely not an evaluation of the 


occupation of Japan. It would be a dis- 
service to recommend it to anyone not 
planning to read further, because mislead- 
ing conclusions. could be drawn that the 
initial policies still precisely govern the 
occupation administration and that’ their 
execution is being smoothly consummated. 
Actually, due to the “cold war” and various 
economic considerations, the general course 
that was set has been fundamentally 
changed in the last year, although no offi- 
cial restatement of policy was announced. 

It may be too soon for a thorough ap- 
praisal of the policies pursued or the re- 
sults obtained, but certainly some objec- 
tive studies of contemporary Japan are 
long overdue. Regardless of the approach 
(and all the social sciences should be called 
upon) The Allied Occupation of Japan 
should be the springboard for any thought- 
ful student. 

As an official in the Department of 
State Mr. Martin felt restrained in ex- 
pressing personal opinions. However, his 
position and close association with the 
background of American policies for Japan 
make the author especially well qualified 
to lay the foundations for further studies. 
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‘The very real contributions of this book 
are: First, the brief but clear picture of 
early development of United States and 
Allied policies, and the interplay of the 
various agencies involved—including the 
organization of the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers with its intricate 
relations to the Japanese Government; 
‘second, prefaced by pertinent quotations 
‘from the Potsdam Declaration and the 
Presidential policy, the description of the 


meaning and execution of the initial poli- 


cies (these include trial of war criminals, 
reparations, demilitarization, democratiza- 
tion, and the reorganization of the Japa- 
nese Government, national economy, edu- 
‘cation, labor unions, and agriculture). 

In the Foreword, William L. Holland, 
secretary general of the. American Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, gives the en- 
couraging report that the Institute is pub- 


lishing á series of research studies on, 


Japan by highly qualified authorities. Mr. 
Martin’s book serves exceedingly well as 
the first. : i 

The Appendix is most valuable in bring- 
ing together the following essential docu- 
ments: Basic Post-Surrender Policy for 
Japan, 1947; Agreement of Foreign Minis- 
ters at Moscow, 1945; and Basic- Initial 
Post-Surrender Directive to Supreme Com- 
mander, 1945. There is a useful Index. 

Punir H. TAYLOR 
Syracuse University 
\ 


‘SnyDER, RICHARD CARLTON. The Most- 
Favored-Nation Clause. Pp. xi, 264. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. $2.75. 


The Most-Favored-Nation Clause is a 
work of reference—-a textbook in a spe- 
cialized aspect of international law. Richly 
documented and fortified by a most com- 
prehensive bibliography, the study is au- 
thoritative. That it is not readable is be- 
side ‘the point, for few would attempt a 
continuous perusal. Rather, any question 
of interpretation will find elaborate analy- 
sis somewhere within its pages. 

_ The opening chapters,. approximately 
one-fifth of the text, proceed from Intro- 
duction, definition, and examples through 
scope, interpretation, and meaning, with 


_ conventional treaty of commerce. 
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‘recognition that thé clause is “an instru- 


ment of economic foreign policy,” con- 
cerning which there is an “amazing lack 
of unified opinion” (p. 49). This variety 
of opinion continues to the end, with in- 
creasing appreciation that there is a basic 
something in the clause which retains its 
value amid the ever. accelerating shifts of 
economics, politics, and social philosophy. 

Chapters V to VII redefine the clause in - 
modern terms, with a recognition that 
whatever the formula employed, its spe- 
cific expression reflects the peculiar eco- 
nomic interest of the signatory (pp. 62- 
63). Lengthy excerpts from highly varied 
sources illustrate this point. Increasingly 
since 1931 and the readjustments incident 
to. a world-wide depression; increasingly, 
also, as statism supersedes the commercial 
relations of a free enterprise capitalism, 
application of the clause is frequently ex- 
tended to quotas and public trade monopo- 
lies (p. 89), beyond the scope of the more 
; Cur- 
rently offsetting equality of trade are 
bounties, concerning which the author 
says, “It is important, of course, that na- 
tions be free to take steps to discourage 
bounties, but it is even more important 
that the value of the most-favored-nation 
clause as an instrument for the elimina- 
tion of discrimination be preserved” (p. 
130). a. 

Concluding chapters, on limitations, ex- 
ceptions, evaluation, criticism, and sum- 
mary tie the past with the present. An 


` interesting breakdown of 510 commercial 


treaties, 1931~39, is charted (p. 134); a 
quotation from Lord Runciman notes the 
impossibility of equal treatment for pri- 
vate trader and state monopoly (p. 144). 
Preferential and regional agreements vio- 
late the most-favored-nation principle (p. 
151). But, notwithstanding exceptions in- 


_ numerable of historic definition, and in- 


creasing state control of commerce, “Most- 
favored-nation treaties still cover a great 
section of the world economy” (p. 249). 
Latterly, however, the importance- of the 
clause has diminished. Its future hinges - 
upon the question: “has the organization 
of world commerce been so drastically al- 
tered that equality of treatment is no 
longer a primary requisite for sound in- 
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ternational economic intercourse?” (p. 

250). 
Lours Martin SEARS | 
Purdue University 


Smiru, H. A. The Law and Custom of 
the Sea. Pp. x, 193. London: Stevens 
and Sons Limited, under the auspices of 


the London Institute of World Affairs, 


1948. 12/6. 


. This is a useful distillation of the inter- 
national law relating to maritime affairs. 
It is written by one who has for many 
years served as legal advisor to the Ad- 
miralty; as such it is an authoritative in- 
terpretation of the British viewpoint on 
questions concerning the law of the sea. 
While not an official pronouncément, it is 
addressed to officers of the Royal and 
Merchant navies for their practical guid- 
ance, and grows out of Professor Smith’s 
lectures at the Royal Naval War College. 

The problems of both peace and war 
are covered, although the greater atten- 
tion is devoted to the latter. Being rather 
pessimistic about the present and future 
state of the law, the author poses his dis- 
cussion of the questions which arise in 
time of war as a series of problems, many 
of which emergé without answers. 

The British position on controverted 
issues is succinctly stated. In numerous 
instances the American position is also 
indicated. In matters’ of maritime juris- 
- diction the author rejects the headland 
theory, preferring instead the “double- 
radius rule” of extending jurisdiction only 
so’ far as the three-mile radii extend from 
the coast and three miles seaward from 
the intersection of radii drawn on indenta- 
tions in the coast line. Professor Smith 
reveals that it is the decided policy of the 
British Government “of narrowing to the 
utmost all claims for the extensions of in- 
ternal and external waters.” The justifi- 
ability, under the present conditions of 
international law, of nations extending 
their jurisdiction for fiscal, emigration, se- 
curity, and defense purposes is accepted by 
the author. He notes that except in cases 
of claims to a monopoly of coastal fisheries 
or to the extension of neutral waters, 
“the normal practice of the Foreign Office 
‘seems to ‘be to enter a formal protest and 
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_then do nothing more, unless it appears 


possible to conclude a treaty regulating the 
position.” Even where “the law may be 
clear,” the author observes that “it is not 
always politic to insist upon purely legal 
rights.” 

With respect to the laws of war, Pro- 
fessor Smith feels that the principal rea- 
son the law has broken down is largely be- 
cause the assumptions on which it rested— 
ie., the limited war—have not held true 
in the past two world wars. Notwithstand- 
ing the prospect that in another world war 
the sea, land, and air of the whole world 


‘may become a combat area, he is of the 


belief that in general the observance or 
nonobservance of the laws. of war will, in 
the future, depend in large measure upon 
how powerful the body of neutrals may 
be in any war. 

‘Professor Smith’s little volume will be 
of real benefit to those who want the es- 
sence of past Jaw and experience relating 
to the sea. A different volume is needed 
for those wishing to explore the steps 
which lie ahead. For this purpose Profes- 
sor Jessup’s Modern Law of Nations will 
be found more provocative. 

Norman J. PADELFORD 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


WHEELER-BENNETT, Joun W. Munich: 
Prologue to Tragedy. Pp. ix, 507. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1948. 
$5.00. ; 


Professor Wheeler-Bennett is without 
question the outstanding student of Eu- 
rope’s history since the end of the First 
World War. This volume of his on the 
Munich Accord of 1938 is worthy of a 
place by the side of his earlier studies of 
Brest Litovsk, of Hindenburg, disarma- 
ment, reparations, and the dream of peace. 
It covers the history from Hitler’s advent 
to power in 1933 to the outbreak of war 
in 1939, with an excursion into 1942 to 
record Anthony Eden’s formal denuncia-- 
tion of the Pact of Munich. The author 
is unsparing in his criticism of the men 
who, in their management of the foreign 
policies of. England and of France, were 
guided solely by a desire for peace at 
virtually any price. f i í 
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The book is written with an awareness 
of the problems facing the historian’ who 
deals with contemporary history: the ab- 
sence of documents and the disturbing 
clarity of hindsight. The author has made 
use of the colored books in which govern- 
ments sought to justify their indefensible 
policies, of the apologizing memoirs that 
are flooding upon us, and of the docu- 
ments made available by the Nuremberg 
trials. Unfortunately, he was caught with 
his book in page proof when the docu- 
ments edited by R. J. Sontag and J. S. 
Beddie in Nazi-Soviet Relations appeared 
early in 1948. For some reason there is 
neither mention nor use of A. W. Dulles’ 
Germany’s Underground, which was pub- 


lished in 1947 and which shows that the 


Munich Accord was something of a de- 
feat for the German generals engaged in 
plotting Hitler’s overthrow. 

The brilliant clarity with which Profes- 
sor Wheeler-Bennett writes his account of 
these tremendous events before the Second 
World War has little in common with the 
bewilderment that- confused men in the 
1930’s. One wonders whether such clair- 
voyance is possible today as we work out 
our difficult relations with Russia. To the 

_ author the importance of the Munich story 
is “its significance as a case-history in the 
disease of political myopia which afflicted 
the leaders and the peoples of the world in 
the years between the wars”; he believes 
that the two wars of one generation should 
be enough to make people co-operate 
against any future would-be aggressor. - 

It is doubtful whether this book has the 
cure. Excellent as it is, it suffers too much 
from ‘the traditional manner of viewing 
diplomatic history as solely the relations 
of men with one another. The author sees 
history as drama, and this period of his- 
tory particularly; he must have his dra- 
matis personae. ‘The consequence is a 
Virtual disregard of the impersonal forces 
of history, which cannot appear on the 
stage to play a speaking role. The method 
is clear in the manner in which he begins 
his story: “On the afternoon of November 
5, 1937, a group of persons met secretly 
in Berlin to decide the future policy of 
Germany. Their purpose was to expand 
the frontiers of the German Reich, if pos- 
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sible by peaceful means, if need be by 
war:”’ It is difficult to regard this an ade- 
quate account of what happened on No- 
vember 5, for which the Hossbach Minutes 
are our only source. On that day Hitler 
dealt in detail with Germany’s serious 
economic position and showed that it was 
impossible for Germans to live under 
prevailing international conditions. He 
pointed out what students of populations 
trends had long been urging on the atten- 
tion of the world; namely, that the in- 
creasing economic needs of the growing 
populations of Italy, Japan, and Germany 
would drive those countries into aggres- 
sive expansion. The Second World War 
shows clearly that we are again faced with 
those tidal forces that formerly swept 
through Europe because of diminishing 
food supplies. To omit the factor of 
population out of a study of the war is 
indeed to leave Hamlet out. Here is the 
real myopia, one that affects historians as 
much’as others. Efforts to lay the founda- 
tions for a lasting peace in disregard of 
the problem of food and people are bound 


-to be self-defeating. 


Harry R. RUDIN 
Yale University 


LIDELL Hart, B. H. The German Gen- 
erals Talk. Pp. xi, 308. New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1948. 
$4.00. i 


“The German generals of this war were 
the best-finished product of their profes- 
sion—anywhere!” After this statement 
the eminent British writer and military 
authority proceeds to “let the Generals 


speak”—freely, arrogantly, or self-effac- 


ingly as the occasion demands—in the 
fashion of a Montgomery who invited cap- 
tured Nazi generals to his tent and 
amiably refought the battle with them over 
dinner, which British soldiers served. This 
book represents a compote of shear flam- 
boyancy on the part of these generals (the 
last of their line, we trust!) and their 


-alarming naiveté, as unbelievable as that 


of the eminent Mr. Hart, who shares in 
the utterly meaningless (and typically Ger- 
manic) outpouring of “if’s” in a military 
dream world. Mr.’ Hart claims disinter-. 
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estedness, but such presentation as au- 
thentic and true staggers the imagination 
of those who know better by personal ex- 
perience. Here we have the German-Nazi 
generals presented as masterful tacticians, 
phenomenal planners and executors, all of 
whom knew Hitler’s foolishness and in- 
eptitudes—-and yét these geniuses were 
hypnotized by him, so much so that even 
now “they hesitated to mention his name. 
... These military lambs, by their own 
words, were sacrificial lambs on the altar 
of Hitler’s victories, and it was only 
Hitler’s racial affinity to the Aryan British 
that saved them at Dunkirk; and in case 
you don’t know, Egypt and Suez were 
saved “. .. by the Italians’ jealousy of 
the Germans”; “Gibraltar ... by Fran- 
co’s reluctance to let the Germans into 
Spain”; “Malta ... by Hitler’s distrust 
of the Italian Navy.” We- learn that 
Hitler praised the British Empire and the 
Catholic Church as necessary elements of 
world stability. Neither the generals nor 
Mr. Hart seems to have read Mein Kampf t 
Tempered with these “facts,” we have an 
avalanche of involved strategical plano- 
graphing—~with a good measure of “Gen- 
eral” editing (and why not!) in the spirit 
of an over-all apologia for losing a war— 
a pretty good war at that, had it not been 
for that “stumble-bum” Hitler! 
old story of success in defeat, of military 
conquest but not moral persuasion, of the 
utter failure on our part.to convince the 
revered generals that they were wrong, 
not only as to the end, but in their goals 
and their means. 

The defeat by the Russians reveals par- 
ticularly well how rationalization à la a 
German general can eradicate even the 
best-known facts: Germany lost to the 
Russians because of “the way her forces 


were wasted in fruitless efforts . . .”; “the 
German mechanized forces were balked by 
the badness of Russia’s roads . . .”; etc. 


Occasionally there are those von’s who give 
open if perplexed credit to Russian fight- 
ing, disdainfully referring to the barbarity 
and primitiveness of the Russians. They 
do not mention their own concentration 
camps and gas chamibers, the grinding of 
tanks over their own wounded, their target 
practice with live children, their violation 


~ 


-to them.” 


It’s the. 
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of everything decent. The generals had 
nothing to do with that, they say. All I 
find in this arrogant bravado is a regret 
for lost chances; not a word against any 
of the foulness which they now heap upon 
the Nazis. One thing becomes clear, at 


` least so they say: Russia was not ready to 


invade Germany, when Hitler used this as 
an excuse to invade Russia. Styles have 
changed and we are now in disagreement 
with the Russians, and fittingly they un- 
pack Mein Kampf’s inferences of Germany 
as the bastion of ‘Western civilization, the 
protector of the faith. . 

Even in defeat, the German generals are 
right, and don’t blame -them—says Mr. 


_Hart—for they had little influence over 


Hitler; “they tended to be more of a brake 
upon his aggressive plans than an impetus 
But all the German generals 
achieve here is to defeat their own premise, 
for despite all their “professional objec- 
tivity” they prove how very guilty they 
are—even if their avowed purpose was 
nothing but a professional interest in the 


‘methodology of war, the humorless pre- 


cision of glorified butchers in a monstrous 
game. ‘These “correct” heroes can never 


` cleanse their besmirched souls, for history 


proves how much they contributed towards 
Hitler’s rise and his bloody conquests, and 
towards the general degradation of Eu- 
rope. That an Englishman should stoop 
to add his distinguished name to project- 
ing such postwar dribble can be attributed 
only to an exaggerated sense of caste. 
Only self-intoxication can obviate the con- 
stant and cheap backstair jockeying for 
Hitler’s favor these generals engaged in. 
No one man can be so perfect and so 
stupid, unless he be one of the German 
generals as they emerge in these pages. 
It is just too much to imagine that some 
day Hitler might be honored in Trafalgar 
Square as the savior of England—from the 
Luftwaffe! 
Borts ERICH NELSON 
University of Massachusetts 
Fort Devens, Mass. 


Marcorp, STELLA K. Lets Do Business 
with Russia: Why We Should and How 
We Can. Pp. ix, 244. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. $3.50. 
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The book is written primarily for the 
benefit of American business men. 
main portion of it is devoted to such mat- 
ters as choice of appropriate persons to 
represent American firms in Moscow; 
types of contracts used in trade with Rus- 
sia; arbitration procedures; description of 
Soviet import and export organizations, 
and similar subjects. 

Mrs. Margold interviewed a considerable 
number of firms which had been doing 
business with Russia in the past, arid as a 
result she has assembled a good deal of in- 
formation which should be very useful to 
novices in the field. Some of her hints, 
however, are a bit too obvious. 


65) that the success of negotiations “will 
depend on the extent of the Soviet need 


for the, particular product or the Soviet. 


Union’s desire to sell a certain com- 
modity,” one may wonder whether any 
business man who needs to be told that 
should be trading with Russia, or with any- 
body else for that matter. 

Naturally, the book is not particularly 
timely in view of-the present low im 
Russo-American commercial relations. The 


author, however, combines her technical ` 


recommendations with a very vigorous 
plea for large trade with Russia. Russia, 
she argues, represents a huge market be- 
cause the 200 million Russians desire to 
attain a better standard of living; the large 
natural resources of the Soviet Union as- 
sure that Russia will be able to earn the 
foreign exchange needed to pay for her 
imports; Russian tariffs constitute no im- 
pediment to trade, and the Government 
has established a fine record for commer- 
cial honesty and punctuality; Russia will 
not compete with American exports for a 
long time to come; and, finally, trade with 
Russia “can mean for the United States 
economic prosperity without . major de- 
pression.” 

This. reviewer is willing to agree that 


` flourishing trade with Russia would of 


course be very desirable. He cannot help 
feeling, however, that Mrs. Margold’s 
argument does somewhat less than full 
justice to the complexity of the problem. 
She does not stop to ask herself whether 
the Russian Government is really willing 


The 


i When, 
for instance, Mrs. Margold declares (p. 
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to import huge quantities of consumers’ 
goods and to pay for them by deflecting 
domestic resources from capital construc- 
tion into exports. A fifteen-year-old quo- 
tation from Litvinov (p. 134) is consid- 
ered by the author sufficient proof that 
Russia does not wish to pursue autarkic 
policies. In this connection the question 
of high or low tariffs in Russia is, of 
course, supremely irrelevant. Mrs. Mar- 
gold mentions neither the problems raised 
by Russian policies in eastern Europe nor 
those presented by our exports to .that 
country in a situation of high political 
tension. i 
Throughout the book the implication is 
that it is only lack of good will on the part- 
of the United States that prevents ex- 
pansion of trade with Russia. Mrs. Mar- 
gold might well have considered the. prob- 
lem in the light of this country’s postwar 
record. The United States was willing to 
co-operate with Russia financially:. The - 
Russians were urged to participate in 
the Bretton Woods organization which 
would have provided them with addi- 
tional ‘sources of dollar exchange; and the. 
Russian foreign trade monopoly was ac- 
corded a most generous treatment in the 
American drafts of the charter for an in- 
ternational trade organization. All these 
offers were rejected by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. .Mrs. Margold tends to discuss 
Russian trade in terms not of 1948 but of, 
say, 1918, and she should not be surprised 
if the reader, instead of answering her in- 
vitation with a happy “Yes, let’s!” were 
to ask for a more comprehensive and less 
antiquated treatment of the problem. 
ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 
Harvard University 


Harris, SEYMOUR E. The European Re- 
covery Program. Pp. xvii, 309. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:. Harvard University Press, 
1948, $4.50. 

This is a valiant and on the whole re- | 
markably. successful attempt to inform 
“the man in the street,” caught in the 
“cross-fire of argument” between irrecon- 
cilable positions about The European Re- 
covery Program which he does not un- 
derstand and for which he Jacks the basic 
data (data that only the expert with a 
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great deal of time and special skill is 
equipped to follow)—an effort to make it 
all plain by writing “in language’ anyone 
can understand” (jacket). For the more 
perspicacious it should provide a very use- 
ful arsenal of the essential facts. 

` tainly it is charmingly forthright, succinct, 
- compact, and at the same time economical 
in the use of data and comprehensive in 
its coverage of those aspects of the prob- 
lem more readily summarizable in statisti- 
cal terms. 

Furthermore, Professor Harris has cast 
up ‘these accounts in such a way, with ref- 
erences to conditioning political factors, 
as duly and emphatically to warn the un- 
wary -against drawing false conclusions. 
He points out basic differences amongst 
experts on the relevant facts concerning 
the conditions from which ERP is to suc- 
cor Europe, and the circumstances under 
which good, bad, and indifferent results 
are. to be expected from this aid. He 
warns: of the great dangers that inhere in 
American “interference” in the ‘internal 
economies of European countries; of the 


. temptations to cut down on new invest: - 


ment without which recovery abroad can- 
not be made self-sustaining; of -the by- 


` product inflation hazard to the United ` 


States unless more direct means of con- 
: trol (particularly materials allocation). are 
resorted to; and of the doubtful results of 
undue reliance upon more purely monetary 
controls—to the neglect of the more pre- 
cise fiscal controls—in managing both ex- 


change rates and inflationary developments - 


if the maximum advantage to the United 
States and Europe is to be extracted from 
ERP operations. 

Otherwise to summarize what in itself is 
already such a compact summary jis out of 
the question. But there may be some 
doubts too. How, for instance, can all 
this be clear to “the man in the street,” 
not to mention even the experts, without 
making more than passing reference to the 
vast structural maladjustments which the 
war itself brought about overseas; to the 
issues behind the continuing “social wars” 
which are swiftly dividing the world into 
(not always the same) warring camps; and 
to the nature of the grave misbalances that 
arise in Europe from the -swift collapse of 


Cer- ` 
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imperial systems, added to the widening 
cleavages that are splitting the house of. 
Europe cumulatively into ever more hostile 
and water-tight compartments? Or, again, 
how expect recovery without paying -any 
attention to the Sargasso Sea of cartels 
and cartel-like controls which frequently 
slow recovery programs in Europe to a 
snail’s pace? The war showed that the 
prosperity of Europe was not a technical 
problem of e.g., recovery in Germany. Is 
there any more. reason for believing—quite 
aside from the Communist issue—that it 
is any more so now? 

Professor Harris, of course, might have 
been led far astray by widening his survey 
to acknowledge more adequately the bear- 
ing upon ERP of such problems as these. 
But surely they—rather than technical mis- 
takes about fiscal and monetary matters— 
are the issues that will conspire to crown 
ERP with success or damn it to failure. 
If so, they need a little: more attention 
and pride of place, which would add focus 
to what is included here, excellent though 
it be. 

There..may be occasional errata. For 
example, the lumber figures on page 150 
should be in billions, not in millions. Nor 
is it always clear whether figures relate to 
raw, semifinished, or finished products. 

Ropert A. BRADY 

University of California 


JosepH, BERNARD. British Rule in Pales- 
tine. Pp. vii, 279. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press,.1948. $3.75. 


This study of the Palestine problem will 
be of value to the specialist who is well 
informed on Near Eastern affairs and who 


. wishes to -analyze the. various types of 


propaganda dealing with the Zionist pro- 
gram. However, the student who is seek- 
ing an objective and impartial treatment 
would do well to steer clear of Mr. Jo- 
seph’s monograph. 

In the view of the author, the Palestine 
problem can be summed up very simply 
thus: (1) Palestine was never an Arab 
land; (2) the Balfour Declaration made 
by Great Britain definitely promised all of 
Palestine to the Zionists for the purposes 
of setting up a National Home; (3) Brit- 
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ain was committed to exert every effort to’ 


establish such a home; (4) the Mandatory 
Power, Britain, had no right to concern 
itself with the “protection” of the Arabs; 
and finally, (5) the whole history of the 
mandate has been the progressive “whit- 
tling down” by Great Britain of her re- 
sponsibilities to the Jewish Zionists. 

To establish the above contentions, the 
author resorts to much argument of a 
casuistical nature. For example, in the 
interpretation of the much-discussed phrase 
of the Balfour Declaration that Britain 
would facilitate the creation of “a Jewish 
national home in Palestine,” Mr. Joseph 
asserts: 

“The terms of the Mandate as a whole 
demonstrate that the use of the indefinite 
article ‘a’ was not intended to mean that 
the Jews would be helped to establish in 
Palestine one of a number of Jewish na- 
tional homes. The intention could only 
have been that there would be created in 
Palestine ‘the’ Jewish National Home as a 
universal concept” (p. 33). 

An even more amazing statement, relat- 
ing to Great Britain’s obligation to the 


Arab community in Palestine, is the fol- 


lowing: 


“As we have seen, the Balfour Declara- ` 


tion contains a proviso with regard to 
safeguarding the civil and religious rights 
of existing ‘non-Jewish communities,’ a 
term which could not very well refer to 
the Arabs as a group. Article 2 of the 
Mandate speaks of safeguarding the civil 
and religious rights of ‘all the inhabitants 
of Palestine, irrespective of race and re- 
ligion.’ This term could not have referred 
to the Arabs as a group since all Arabs are 
manifestly of one race” (p. 80). 

The British record in Palestine has had 
its regrettable as well as its commendable 
features. It would seem that Zionist pub- 
licists would actually strengthen their case 
if they would endeavor to present a more 
balanced picture. In this volume, however, 
nothing is said of the fact that without 
British protection in the 1920’s the then 

struggling Jewish community would not 
“ have been able to survive against Arab op- 
position; nothing is said of the excellent 
work done by many conscientious colonial 
civil servants who repaired the ravages of 
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Turkish misřule and set about establishing 
the framework of a modern state in Pales- 


_ tine. , 


In Palestine some day the following 
words of the great .Zionist leader Chaim 


* Weizmann given in testimony to the 


United Nations Palestine Committee will 
be understood and appreciated: 

“I should like to begin my statement 

. . by expressing . . . my sincerest grati- 
tude to the Mandatory Power, to Great 
Britain, for having inaugurated this policy 
and for having, throughout many years, 
tried to go along with us in the imple- 
mentation of this policy. There is no ques- 
tion, whatever may be the position now, 
that if we see today a great and interesting 
and thriving community in Palestine, *it 
would not have been possible without the 
conquest of Palestine by the British Army 
and the rule of Great Britain in this coun- 
try. »” 

T. W. WALLBANK 
University of Southern California ` 


Wiırsgur, Donato N. Iran: Past and Pres- 
ent. Pp. xi, 234. Princeton, New Jer- 
sey: Princeton University Press, 1948. 

_ $3.00. i 


Mr. Wilbur, who well knows his Iran, is 
laconic when he comes to describing it. An ` 
economy of words is forced upon him by 
the number and scope of the subjects he 
has elected to treat, for his book is in 
reality a handbook on Iran, a sort.of En- 
cyclopedia Iranica, which attempts to give 
some information on every phase of the ` 
country’s life, from the grandeur of its: 
moutains and classical periods of history, 
to recipes for cooking pilau. He has there- 
fore greatly coridensed his descriptions, to 
an irreducible minimum in most cases. 
Thus the discussion of the geology and.. 
geography of Iran is compressed to thir-. 


teen pages while the eight or ten millennia ~ ` 


of prehistory and history down to 1948 
take up less than one hundred pages. 
Other subjects listed as “Resources,” “In- 
dustry, Commerce, and Trade,” “Trans- 
portation,” “Government and People” are 
proportionately boiled down to their es- 
sence with no elaboration beyond ae es- 
sentials. 
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. The collection of material is thoroughly 
done and accurately reported. Flaws are 
few and unimportant. One can disagree 
with the statement that “coal appears in 
quantities” in certain areas (p. 110); it 
would be more accurate to add the adjec- 
tive “small” before quantities. Coal is 
found in very thin veins and is of poor 
quality, being insufficient even in quantity 
for the limited demand in Tehran. Also, 
on page 112, it is stated that Abadan can 
handle 12 million tons of oil a year, while 
later on the same page it is recorded that 
146 million barrels were handled in 1946. 
Seven barrels of crude oil equal one ton— 
so Abadan is handling over 20 million tons 
at present. Again among the tribes listed 


on page 184 there are some omissions, such: 


as the Turkoman groups in Khorasan, so 
famous in the story of Haji Baba of 
Isfahan; the Boir Ahmadi of Fars; and 
such semi-sedentary tribes as: the Talish 
of Gilan and the Turki speaking Afshar. 
However, with the exception of the first, 
these are small groups. 

Mr. Wilbur’s analysis of the people and 
their customs is critical but sympathetic. 
He avoids the excesses so common in many 
writers. His book does a real service to 
an understanding of Iran because it in- 
cludes in a single volume the materials 
which afford the key to appreciating . the 
broad patterns of Iranian behavior. It is 
disappointing that Mr. Wilbus is so brief, 
but that is part of the sacrifice called for 
if the scope is to be retained. He has left 
out the ramifications of foreign relations, 
which lead far afield, and trained this spot- 


light on the Iranian scene—with gratifying: 


success. 
Epwin M. WRIGHT 
Washington, D. C. 


Kranc WEN-HAN. The Chinese Student 
- Movement. Pp. x, 176. New York: 

King’s Crown Press, 1948. $3.00. 

Dr. Kiang is probably not mistaken in 
his claim that his study on the Chinese 
Student Movement in his recent book of 
the same title “is the first attempt to trace 
the development of the Chinese Student 
Movement at its various stages” (see 
Preface), as far as the book title is con- 
cerned. However, having read through 
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the small book I cannot but feel that it is 
more of a study of modern Chinese thought 
than of the student movement. It would 
perhaps be more appropriate to say that 
“an understanding of modern China of the 
last thirty-five years is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the Chinese Student Move- 
ment” than to say, as the author does in 
the beginning of his Preface, that “an un- 
derstanding of the Chinese Student Move- 
ment is essential to an understanding of 
modern China of the last thirty-five years.” 
It is very true that the student movement 
has been the voice of the Chinese people 
in the several important historical events 
of the national life of China; but to im- 


‘ply, as the author does, that the student 


movement has been the primary initiator 
and the dynamic power of Chinese cul- 
ture change in all its social and political 
ramifications is a distortion of the general 
picture. At most, and to be fair, we can 
say. that the student movement is one of 
the phases in which the Chinese ‘national 
consciousness has found its expression. It 
is a part of the larger whole. Therefore, 
to treat it as the axis in the study of mod- 
ern Chinese thought (see Preface) is, in- 
deed, swinging a big dog by a very small 
tail! : 

The book, after a twenty-page introduc- 
tion portraying the background and the 
emergence of modern student life and the 
educational system, deals with (1) the 
Chinese Renaissance, (2) the National 
Revolution, (3) the revolt against religion, 
and (4) the United Front. Dr. Kiang is 
to be congratulated for his clear analysis 
of such a complex picture in such brevity. 
It is a timely book, which would certainly 
give many American people a better sense 
of proportion and a better understanding 
of the problem of the present struggle in 
China. i 

Furthermore, the “reviewer feels that 


‘Dr. Kiang has been too modest in his all 


too brief narration of the Chinese Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, of which he has 
been the national executive secretary for 
eighteen years—especially in his failure to 
mention its programs for and contribu- 
tions to social service, the peace move- 
ment, and international relations. The 
conspicuous absence of an index will not 
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be excusable: to many American readers, 


- I am.afraid. 


Davin CHENG 
- Fukien Christian University 
Foochow, China 


Waetren, Narman L. Rural Mexico. 
Pp. xiv, 671, 23 plates. Chicago, Illi- 
nois: The University of ee Press, 
1948. $10,00. 

This is one of the most significant works 
produced by a member of the sociological 
fraternity during recent years. It repre- 
sents a substantial achievement in the un- 
derstanding of other peoples and cultures 
on the part of a North American social 


scientist, and gives promise that the time’ 


may come when this country will furnish 
the leadership in scholarly activities that 
the world has a right to expect from its 
most powerful nation. It helps somewhat 
to give form and substance to the incipient 
and nebulous field of world area studies. 
Dr. Whetten’s objectives and methodol- 
ogy contrast sharply with those of the six- 
weeks’ journalists who have palmed off on 
the reading public such, a plethora of mis- 
information in their “inside” accounts of 
Latin America. To begin with, he was 
born and reared in Mexico, and so en- 
joyed the inestimable advantage of being 
bilingual and thoroughly grounded in the 
ordinary events of Mexican daily life. In 
the second place, he was attached for three 
years to the American Embassy in Mexico 
City on an assignment in which his prin- 
cipal activities consisted of making the de- 
tailed observations and studies upon which 
this. volume is based. In this capacity he 
“had the opportunity to travel throughout 
the country, visiting every state in the Re- 
public and interviewing people in all walks 
of life.” Essentially the book is a work 
in the field of rural sociology, as the au- 
thor indicates in the Preface, and in its 
preparation the methodology and analyti- 
cal techniques developed and perfected by 
the men working in this field have played 
no small part. ` 
: Rural Mexico is divided into twenty- 
two chapters grouped into five parts. 
Part-I deals with “The People of Mexico 
and Their Geographical Environment” in 
three. chapters. -Part II, including’ eight 
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chapters, is devoted to the general topic 
which forms the very core of rural so- 
ciological studies, “The Relation of the 
People to the Land.” These chapters dis- 
cuss at length the landholding village, the 
hacienda, the agrarian aspects of the revo- 
lution, the redistribution of land, coloniza- 
tion, the ejido systern, and collective farm- 
ing. “Standards and Levels of Living” is 
the heading of Part III in which the four 
chapters are devoted to housing, diet and 
clothing, health and mortality, and Indian- 
ism. Part IV, “Social Institutions,” is a 
very substantial part of the book, with its 
six chapters organized about marriage and 
the family, education and the rural schools, 
religion and the rural church, the Sinar- 
quista Movement, and government. A 
single concluding chapter makes up Part V. 

The publishers have been generous in 
their use of tables, maps, charts, and photo- 
graphs which fill many pages and add 
greatly to the effectiveness of the presen- 
tation. 

Obviously not all parts of such a lengthy 
volume are of equal quality. Some sec- 
tions such as most of Part I and a large 
portion of Part IV are summary in nature, 
and leave much to be done. On the other 
hand, one will search the literature in vain 
for anything remotely comparable to the 
analyses of the agrarian aspects of the 
revolution, the Ejido, colonization and set- 
tlement, and the Sinarquista Movement. 
The most glaring deficiency is the lack of. 
any reference, in the text or the lengthy 
Bibliography, to the Laws of the Indies. 

T. Lynn SMITH 

Vanderbilt University 


TAYLOR, CARL C. Rural Life in Argentina. 
Pp. xx, 464. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1948. $6.00. 
Carl Taylor’s study of rural Argentina 

fills an important gap in our knowledge 

and understanding of Latin America. The 
work is based on field studies in Argentina 
during the period from March 1942 to 

April 1943. For a sociologist, the author 

exercises commendable restraint in the use 

of statistics, since, as he points out again 
and again, the Argentine data are so diff- 
cult to use and to interpret that qualita- 
tive descriptions are often more illuminat- 
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ing. "When the book was written, there 
had not been a population census since 
1914; Argentine sociologists and econo- 
mists have written volumes in support of 
this or that estimate of population growth 
and migration. The intimate knowledge of 
the country resulting from a year in the 
field gives to the interpretations in this 
book a stamp of authority. 


The subjects covered range broadly over 


the most important aspects of Argentine 
rural life. After two chapters devoted to 
reports on interviews with farmers in the 
different farm-type areas, which serve to 
bring out clearly the great contrasts be- 
tween one part of the country and another 
and to warn against the danger of too 
much generalization, the author proceeds 
to a discussion of the origin of the Ar- 
gentine people and the story of settlement. 
The history and evolution of Argentine 
agriculture, from the first impact of the 
Europeans upon the native Indians, is 
presented. At the end of this chapter 
there is an important appendix bringing 
up to date the progress of farm mechaniza- 
tion, which is so important in a land of 
thin population. A chapter deals with the 
diverse forms of land tenure—again bring- 
ing out clearly the great diversity, within 
the same areas, of the sizes and types of 
landholding. The author then summarizes 
these observations with a discussion of.the 
agricultural and cultural regions of Argen- 
tina. About half of the book deals with 
the strictly sociological aspects of rural 
life—locality groups, communication, levels 
of living, the farm family, farmers’ organi- 
zations, government programs of farm set- 
tlement arid colonization, and the place of 
the farmer in Argentine culture. One gets 
a much clearer insight into this rural as- 
pect of Argentine life than has been avail- 
able hitherto. 

_ An epilogue, written in October 1947, 
. discusses the results of the school census 
of April 1943 and also the preliminary re- 
ports of the complete population census 
taken in May 1947—the first in 33 years. 
The epilogue also includes a sympathetic 
and objective appraisal of President Perén’s 
Five-Year Plan. The author points out 
that the purposes of the plan are to attack 
precisely those problems that he had identi- 
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fied as “central to the economic and social 
development of the country.” 
Preston E. Jars 
Syracuse University 


Corwin, Epwarp S. Liberty Against Gov- 
ernment: The Rise, Flowering and De- 
cline of a Famous Juridical Concept. 
Pp. xiii, 210. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1948. $3.00. 
The resurgence of political totalitarian- 

ism in this century has made the nature of 

liberty a popular question. This is true 
especially among people like ourselves, who 
have not lost their freedom but have, in 
recent years, watched the scope of action 

of their own governments increase in a 

very large degree. The thought that such 

an experience tends strongly to suggest is, 

How can private life be protected ade- 

quately from public power? 

In the past the official safeguard through- 


‘out the United States against excessive gov- 


ernment interference with the individual 
has been judicial review; and it is the his- 
tory of the idea underlying this institution 
that forms the subject of Liberty Against 
Government. Mr. Corwin traces the juri- 
dical concept of the rights of the citizen 
as against the authority of the state from 
its appearance in the writings of the Ro- 
man lawyer, Cicero, down through medieval 
and early-modern England to what he re- 
gards as its decline under the New Deal. 

Readers of this volume will find certain 
passages difficult to follow on account of . 
an element of incoherence in the style. 
Those who are not members of the legal 
profession .are likely to be confused at 
times by overly technical or involved lan- 
guage. Students of the history of liberty 
may wonder why Ciceronian and secular 
sources of “liberty against government” 
are stressed almost to the exclusion of 
Christian and religious influences. There 
were in the ancient pagan world prophets 
of such liberty. But Cicero was by no 
means the greatest, and all proved futile 
against the authoritarian genius of an- 
tiquity. It was Christ who first divided 
the world effectually into that which is and 
that which is not Caesar’s; and it was the 
Catholic’Church of the Middle Ages that, 
by opposing the claims of.the state to 
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absolute authority, made possible the es- 
tablishment of, if it did not create, the 
foundation in law and custom of thé mod- 
ern American idea of “liberty against gov- 
ernment.” 

Whether or not this “juridical concept” 
has really declined under the New Deal is 
- a debatable point. When the Government 
of the United States was in large measure 
an instrument of “big business,” could the 
vast majority of the American people be 
said to have been better provided with 
“liberty against government,” even as a 
“juridical concept,” than a similar ma- 
jority is provided to-day? 

But Mr. Corwin’s book, besides tending 
to arouse interest in a vital and timely 
question, has several excellent qualities. 
Throughout most of it the style is simple 
and clear, the historical references are 
pertinent and illuminating, the logic is con- 
vincing, or at least challenging. It is to 
be hoped that the example thus set will 
stimulate the output of a type of study 
which, especially in the present critical 
condition of the world’s liberty, is all too 
rare. JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 

Queens College of the City of New York 


Acton (Loro). Essays on Freedom and 
Power. Pp. xii, 452. Boston, Mass.: 
The Beacon Press; Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1948. $5.00. . 


Acton’s writings have long been out of 
print and difficult’to obtain in the second- 
_ hand market. This representative volume 
of his essays once more makes the work of 
this characteristic Victorian moralist easily 
accessible. The inaugural lecture on his- 
tory, the two, lectures on the history of 
freedom, the clairvoyant essay on na- 
tionality, and essays on relations among 
church, state, and individuals afford an 
admirable cross section of Acton’s. mind. 
Miss Gertrude Himmelfarb has supplied a 
succinct critical and biographical introduc- 
tion which puts Acton admirably into the 
setting of his age and ours. 

Acton is usually classified as a historian, 
but the classification is misleading. He 
was a tremendously erudite scholar, well 
trained in the school of meticulous histori- 
cal research that grew up first ‘in nine- 
teenth-century Germany. But, apart from 
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a few learned reviews, he never really pro- 
duced the work one expects from a profes- 
sional historian. The two posthumous vol- 
umes of lectures on modern history and 
on the French Revolution are surveys, 
dignified anticipations of the American- 
style textbook, not history in the grand 
manner. Acton is remembered as the 
prodigious scholar whose projected history 
of freedom turned into the great collabora- 
tive Cambridge Modern History, and as 
the political and social thinker who at- 
tempted a synthesis of Catholic Christi- 
anity and Victorian liberalism. His fa- 
mous phrase, “Power corrupts, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely,” has been 
quoted with increasing fervor and fre- 
quency in the years since his death in 
1902. His insistence that history teaches 
the absolute, eternal, unvarying validity of 
the moral law has’ long been used as a 
stick with which to beat the “scientific” 
historian who insists that the historian 
must never make moral judgments. His 
defense of the liberty of the individual 
conscience against the pressures of state 
and church alike has the kind of consoling 
power, even in this mid-twentieth century, 
that any classical defense of human dig- 
nity has. 

Yet one may doubt whether Acton has 
much more to say to us now than any 
other of the great Victorians. The prob- 
lem of the relation between the individual 
and the state is simply not sensibly put 


for us in Victorian terms—that is, in terms 


of undying and inalienable rights, morals, 
or any other absolutes. Acton was an in- 
tellectual who wrote without benefit of 
Freud, James, Marx, Pareto, Nietzsche, 
and the host of other political and social 
writers who have in our day effected a kind- 
of Copernican revolution in social science. 
For us, Acton’s “power corrupts, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely” is not more 
helpful than “virtue corrupts, and absolute 
virtue corrupts absolutely.” 
CRANE BRINTON 
Harvard University 


Maxey, CHester C. . Political Philoso- 
phies. (Second ed., revised.) Pp. xiii, 
712. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948, $4.65. 
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This volume is a reprint of the edition 


of 1938, except that Chapters 29-35, which - 


deal with the twentieth century, have been 
rewritten in an expanded form. Some of 
the emendations are rather amusing. In 
the chapter on the Fascist state, for in- 
stance, the “versatile Benito” of 1938 has 
become the “voluble Benito.” Chapter 30 

is a good example. of the changes Profes- 

sor Maxey has felt it desirable to make. 

Originally, this chapter was a twelve-page 

discussion of modern attacks on the con- 

cept of sovereignty (the pluralists and 

the guild socialists). This exposition has 

been boiled down to four pages and rele- 

gated to the end of a section on syndical- 

ism. New material added to the chapter 

. consists of sections on “social Darwinism” 
(which repeats, in part, material from 

earlier chapters), on “racism” (here Hous- 

ton Stewart Chamberlain, who was not 

mentioned in the first edition, gets a page), 

on “irrationalism,” “pragmatism” (one 

page, not mentioned in first edition), and 

“elitism” (Mosca, Pareto, and Michels). 

The first edition did not mention Mosca, 
and devoted a paragraph each to Pareto 

and Michels; the new edition gives three 

pages to the “elitists.” The treatment of 

Nazism, which in the year of Munich was 
deemed to require only a single page of 

exposition, now that the war is over and 

it is presumably no longer a menace, has 
filled out to 14 pages. In the chapter on 
Communism, the main change is that the 

1936 constitution, which formerly merited 

a page, is reduced to a single phrase—“pre- 

tentiously liberal.” Chapter 33, “The Last 

Stand of Laissez Faire” (which devoted 

23 pages to an analysis of the economic 

situation during the 1930’s, but without 

mention of Roosevelt or the New Deal), 
has been deleted. We must suppose that, 
as with Custer, the battle is over and the 

Redskins departed for fairer fields. In the 

chapter on democracy, the arguments have 

been pointed up, but remain virtually the 

same. This chapter is one of the best in 

the book; the criticisms of democracy have 

been fairly and objectively weighed, and 

the arguments in favor of the democratic 

way of life are measured and well stated. 

The chief question which the writer of 

a textbook on the history of political the- 
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ory must decide is whether he prefers to 
say something about every political the- 
orist, in which case he cannot afford space 
to say very much about any ome, or 
whether, in an effort to give an adequate 
account of the major thinkers, he is will- 
ing to sacrifice altogether the minor ones. 
There are advantages and disadvantages, 
obviously, in both alternatives. Professor 
Maxey has chosen the former. The results 
are sometimes paradoxical. Is it really a 
“fair evaluation of their relative importance 
to devote but 19 pages to Plato when giv- 
ing 14 to Nazism—which can hardly be 
described as a political theory at all? Or 
is the value of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain really worth one twenty-second of the 
space devoted to Aristotle? è 

W. T. Jones 

_ Pomona College 


Jessop, T. E. The Freedom of the Indi- 
vidual in Society. Pp. ix, 80. Toronto, 
Canada: The Ryerson Press, 1948. 
$1.50. 


This small volume consists of the three 
lectures given in January 1948 under the 
recently established Chancellor Dunning 
Trust Lectureship at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, by the Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy and Psychology, 
University of Hull, England. The central 
theme is the perilous state of freedom in 
our age. In the first lecture, on “The Rise 
and Fall of Freedom,” the plea is made 
that our generation understand history and 
cease running away from its lessons. The 
historical development of freedom from 
the Greeks on is examined, with the con- 
clusion that “when the long tale of our 
race’s life is viewed most broadly, the 
feature that most stands out is the emer- 
gence of the ideal and fact of freedom” 
(p. 5)—significantly in the period 1850- 
1918. Moreover, the chief function of his- 
tory is “to teach men to be free” and “to 
produce that which is individual and 
unique” (p. 6). The author contends, 
however, that because of the industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, collectivization, secular- 
ization, and vulgarization of modern times, 
even in democracies, men have lost much 
of their dignity and freedom and the value 
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placed on these, and, what is worse, are 
not significantly distressed by the fact. 

In analyzing human nature in the second 
lecture, on “The Justification of Freedom,” 
the author maintains that “what makes 
man man” is reason and control by truth, 
and conscience and his capacity to live 
under an ideal obligation. Thus human 
nature is not a matter of determinisms; its 
essence is moral freedom. The implica- 
tions of this are that: (1) all men have 
the dignity attached to freedom; (2) our 
equality lies in this common dignity of 
freedom; and (3). this peculiar status 
makes each individual an end in himself. 

The third lecture, on “Freedom in So- 
ciety,” wrestles with the problem of recon- 
ciling public order with private freedom. 
Freedom must be socially achieved, and 
“rights paired with duties.” However, the 
contemporary tendency is to multiply the 
imposed external controls, especially those 
of the state, in some countries by inten- 
tion, and everywhere in effect. To this 
men supinely, even willingly, submit. This 
abridges the practice of freedom and stifles 
it, making for “mass infantility” (p. 9), 
“the abnegation of manhood” (p. 70), and 
the loss of personal responsibility. The 
moral freedom in the individual, that aior e 
makes possible real social security and 
ease, must be restored “to its due place in 
the hierarchy of personal and social 
` values” (p. 80). 

While the fundamental propositions are 
not new and the treatment is not unique, 
this is a compact, dignified, systematic, 
well-reasoned tract for the times. The 
central theses need repeated presentation 
and underscoring. We need to be espe- 
cially aware of the prevailing tendency to 
resign, consciously or unconsci. isly, much 
self-disciplining and self-developing moral 
freedom and obligation to selves and 
others, as .we shift to the state and the 
numerous large semipublic formal organi- 
zations the tasks of rendering many of our 
most important decisions and services. 
Where lies the Middle Path? ; 

i J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska . 


Konvitz, MILTON R., and ArtHur E. 
Mourrny (Eds.). Essays in Political 
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Theory Iresented to George H. Sabine. 
Pp. viii, 333. Ithaca, New York: Cor- 
‘nell University Press, 1948. $4.00. 


One of the most fitting and gracious ways 
of honoring a great scholar upon his re- 
tirement from active teaching is the publi- 
cation of a presentation volume of essays 
by his former students and professional 
colleagues. Such is the book here under 
review, and it is one which signally honors 
both the recipient and the authors. 

In reviewing a book of this sort one is 
tempted to single out particular essays for 
special praise or criticism. Though not 
regarding all of these essays in political 
theory with equal favor, the present re- 
viewer is resisting that temptation. Con- 
ceiving the essays to be assignments ap- - 
portioned among a team of writers rather 
than solo performances, he prefers to pass 
judgment on the book as a whole. In this 
book there is much more tnity than is usu- 
ally to be found in collections of essays, 
which perhaps is a reflection of the auth- 
ors’ awareness of Professor Sabine’s spe- 
cial interests and points of view. The 
writing is uniformly of a high order. The 
scholarship is admirable and in some in- 
stances constitutes much more than an 
ephemeral contribution to the literature 
of political theory. In short, the book 
merits high commendation not only as a 
distinguished tribute. to a distinguished 
scholar but also as a significant and valu- 
able treatise in its own right. 

CHESTER C. MAXEY 

Whitman College 


WATKINS, FREDERICK. The Political Tra- 
dition of the West. Pp. xiv, 368. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
$5.00. l 
It is an unusual pleasure to read and 

to review a book, which manages to com- 

bine an inċredibly extensive agglutination 

of fact—the major political teachings of , 

Locke, Kant, Burke, Marx, Mill, and Con- 

fucius, for example—with a highly com- 

pressed but orderly and logical synthesis. 

The author has a thesis for which he 
argues clearly and convincingly. Through: 
out all history, from the city states of 
classical antiquity to contemporary times, 
there has been a kind of dualism at work, 
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openly or:secretly, between despotism on 
the oné hand and freedom on. the. other, 
and this ever changing dualism is -at the 
heart of The Political Tradition of the 
West. 

Freedom under law for Graeco-Roman 
civilization becomes in the Middle Ages 
the Christian dualism of the Catholic 
Church and in the days of John Locke a 
“secular dualism of society ‘and govern- 
ment.” The eighteenth century is not al- 
together a-century of individualism; it is 
balanced by humanitarianism. “The self- 
regarding and the. other regarding factors 
in human nature” balance one another, 
making possible the correlation of Western 
dualism. 

Three stages are noteworthy in the de- 
velopment of modern liberalism: the awak- 
ening of the middle classes; the awaken- 
_ing of the agricultural classes; and the 
awakening of the urban proletariat. All 
three contribute their share in bringing 
about a faith in working compromise and 
parliamentary democracy, which to the 
author is the real kernel of modern liberal- 
ism-—“the western belief that government 
is an administrative agency designed to 
implement the moral values of an inde- 
pendent organized society.” 

Liberalism, unfortunately, became en- 
tangled with nationalism and “to make 
room for nationalistic considerations with- 
out destroying the individualist bases of 
middle class liberalism was a difficult prob- 
lem.” The latter was on its way to a 
solution in the days of Woodrow Wilson, 
but soon there emerged a new foe, totali- 
tarianism. . 

With the problem of contemporary dic- 
tatorship our author ends his book. A 
careful analysis of European imperialism 
leads him to the conclusicn that “the com- 
munist concept of dictatorship is simply 
a restatement of the theory of liberal col- 
onialism.” The fight against dictatorship 
can be-won. Two counterweights may be 
thrown in the scale agaiast it: the en- 
couragement of nonparliamentary loyalties, 
such as trade unions, professional associa- 
tions, guilds of one kind or another; and 
emphasis’ on religious values in the Confu- 
cian sénse of attaching ritualistic signifi- 
cance to democratic practices. Only by 
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balancing one authority against another 
authority can liberalism hope to survive. 
WALTER P. HALL 
Princeton University 


Niner, Jacgues. Bataille pour la fai- 
blesse. Pp. 236. Paris, France: Li- 
- brairie Gallimard, 1945. 250 fr. 


The tradition of the political essay is 
more deeply rooted and more highly de- 
veloped in France than in many other 
countries. This book bears the marks of 
the French tradition in its eloquence, its 
elegance, and its erudition. The author 
is at home with Rousseau as well as Tke 
Modern Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty, with de Tocqueville as well as Tke 
Road to Serfdom. But his writing is per- 
sonal, almost intimate. It has the surging, 
foaming quality of thoughts pouring forth 
in bursts. 

Battle for Weakness has a double mean- 
ing. It is a plea to restore some strength 
to man in the face of the omnipotent mod- 
ern state and to reduce the massive power 
of contemporary government to less over- 
whelming proportions. It is a statement 
of case, passionately argued, rather than an 
outline of remedial action. It is an ap- 
peal that draws support from heterogene- 
ous sources to save us from the dictator- 
ship of a secular order in which the indi- 
vidual counts for naught. . 

Nantet begins by asserting that what 
governments refer to as the general inter- 
est has ceased to have any real relation to 
the “sum” of private interests. The heart 
of these private interests is the quest of 
human happiness. Democracy, to him, 
imposes on the state an obligation to place 
individual freedom first, and individual 
freedom: “is almost automatically property” 
(p. 69). In our “tentury of propaganda” 
he is not impressed with the suggestion that 
a highly complex economy requires gov- 
ernmental ‘control. “Quite on the con- 
trary,” it is this complexity that “renders 
competition alone adequate to provide reg- 
ulation” (p. 75). Indeed, competition is 
apparently seen as the antithesis to asso- 
ciation, for the author shows himself 
alarmed by union “tyranny.” 

Had the book ended on this note, it 
would have been little more than another 
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restatement of all too familiar propositions. 
But Nantet extends his indictment of the 
state to its nationalistic motivations. He 
declares the idea of the nation, as usually 
employed, a “dishonest and dangerous sub- 
tlety” (119). Patriotism, he submits, far 
from uniting different groups, actually di- 
vides them. Moreover, even thé universal 
concerns of Christianity have come to 
yield to a “strange coalition” between the 
churches and nationalism. These develop- 
ments necessarily lead to war, the destroyer 
of individual freedom and the harbinger 
of revolution. What the author does not 
explore is the degree to which an economic 
liberalism built on private property—his 
fundamental credo (p. 230)—is inter- 
twined with nationalism, the very thing he 
set out to “abandon.” f 

Some nimble leaps are needed to ex- 
pound the ethics of Émile while escaping 
the fatal embrace of the volonté générale, 
to invoke the antinationalist encyclicals and 
to pass over in silence the Catholic social 
teachings. With all that, it is heartening 
to hear once more the voice of another 
France in the mounting chorus of the new 
authoritarianism of de Gaulle’s Rally of the 
French People on the one side and of the 
old orthodoxy of the extreme left on the 
other. 

Fritz Morstern MARX 
Washington, D. C. 


HoLrrrster Wurm W. Government 
and the Arts of Obedience. Pp. 139. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. 
$2.00. 


In the compass of a few pages, the au- 
thor analyzes the age-old problem of the 
relationship between the governors and the 
governed. This central problem of polit- 
ical theory is approached in this study, as 
the title indicates, from the standpoint of 
obedience—at least the various recognized 
forms—custom and convention; command, 
leadership, administration, and representa- 
tion among others. It is a study, the au- 
thor says, of government “as a process of 
group obedience in the area of conflict, on 
the one hand, and custom, on the other.” 

It is in times of great social change that 
power can be best examined. It is then 
that power, in all its forms, reveals itself 
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~—sometimes, “nakedly.’ The real power - 
of government is not truly exposed for all 
to see in its legions or in its police. 
Rather, its actual power is shown through 
its capacity to elicit obedience from the 
governed. “Absolute power,” the author 
states, “is an illusion, which secures obedi- 
ence not because it reinforces the threat 
of compulsion, but because it creates the 
sense of security, strongest when in the 
midst’ of insecurity.” 

Some of the types of controls eliciting 
obedience in modern government are: cus- 
tom and convention—not implying “ab- 
sence of control,” but effective devices for 
gaining obedience; command—which “se- 
cures obedience not by fear, but by’an un- 
questioning social solidarity”; leadership— 
gains obedience to the extent that the 
leader “embodies purposes that the fol- 
lowers ‘believe in, even though they are not 
sure what they are”; administration—in so 
far as it is an “implementation of an ac- 
cepted social function; finally, representa- 
tion—commands obedience primarily on 
“reciprocity of interest.” ` Although other 
types are considered, these indicate the 
scope and the nature of the study. 

This little book brings together the 
thoughts and ideas of many men on the 
vital problem of today. It is readable and 
contains much valuable information for 
the undergraduate student of political 
theory. 

Ray F, Harvey 

New York University 


Orv, Lewis C. Politics and Poverty. Pp. 
188. New ‘York: Funk & Wagnalls 
_ Company, -1948. $3.00. 


Lewis C. Ord writes as a practical indus- 
trialist, examining the relationship between 
the broad political policies of nations and 
industrial production, the basis of real 
wealth. With many years of experience 
as an industrial consultant, the author was 
director of planning to the British Air 
Commission in New York and Washington 
and consultant to several British ministries 
during the war. In this small book, he ad- 
vances the thesis that industrial production 
basically is dependent upon the political 
system of a country as related to economic 
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policies and that misguided political orien- 
tation undermines industrial efficiency. 
Mr. Ord directs attention to startling 
differences in production rates in Great 
Britain, Continental European countries, 
and the United States, the United States 
producing sometimes several times as much 
as other countries with similar amounts of 
labor. Neither abundant resources nor 
modern methods in America are the most 
significant causes of this difference, accord- 
ing to the author. 
Europe, a slow work pace and large over- 
head management, making for an ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy, are far more' significant 
reasons, and that these conditions resulted 
from a departure from the real competi- 


tion necessary to achieve efficient produc- ; 


tion. The author believes that Great Bri- 
tain departed from a fully competitive sys- 
tem when its Government allowed cartels 
to shut off competition, in contrast to the 


‘United . States, which adopted antitrust: 


laws to guarantee sharp competition. He 
believes that “scientific management” and 
programs of nationalization cannot solve 
the problem of a more abundant economy, 
but that they only make production rates 
lower by building up less efficient bu- 
reaucracy. 

This book briefly highlights some hard 
facts which planners or nationalizers must 
face. It also points up the gap between 
men of practical affairs and theoretical 
economists. When the author relates facts 
from his own direct experience, he points 
to problems the theoretical writer may 
overlook. On the other hand, when he 
suggests, for example, that American anti- 
trust laws actually resulted in breaking 
monopolistic management, his entire think- 
ing must be discounted heavily. Likewise, 
changes in colonial and imperial relation- 
ships surely affect British wealth, but this 
is. an aspect which the author does not 
examine. One might ask, too, how the 
author would account for the areas in the 
South in this country where some pro- 
ducers receive low incomes, even though 
they operate under the same political and 
economic order in which high wages are 
produced elsewhere. A dismissal of gov- 
ernmental planning. and nationalization 
without considering a development such as 


He believes that in - 
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the Tennessee Valley Authority must in- 
evitably be shallow. Mr. Ord deals with 
some hard ‘realities. It would be distress- 
ing, however, if, readers accepted his theo- 
rizing as proven. 5 
a DALE PoNtTIUS 
Roosevelt College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Curimes, S. B. English Constitutional 
History. Pp. 201. London and New 
York: The Oxford University Press, 
1947, 1948. $2.00. 

With this small volume, Dr. Chrimes 
has joined the small band of scholars who 
have attempted the dificult task of writ- 
ing the whole history of the English Con- 
stitution. He has.made a welcome addi- 
tion to their work. He has a gift of lucid 
exposition, and he writes with judgment 
ànd restraint. The most serious criticism 
of the volume, perhaps, is that Dr. Chrimes 
has attempted too much in too little space. 
In the few pages at his disposal, he has 
given both a description of the Constitu- 
tion as it is and an account of its history, 
explaining how it came to be. His descrip- 
tive part is excellent, but the history suf- 
fers from being confined into too narrow 
a space. 

The theme of his history is the contin- 
uity of the British Constitution, with its 
roots in the Anglo-Saxon kingship on the 
one hand and the Anglo-Saxon freeman 
on the other. Out of these, the essentials 
of the modern Constitution had evolved 
before 1485. The Middle Ages “were by 
far the most creative of all ages in the art 
of government; for they created the basis 
of modern government out of primeval an- 


archy. The modern ages have in fact 
created little; but they have adapted 
much.” Hence Dr. Chrimes devotes 52 


pages to the medieval Constitution as 
against 66 to the modern. 

This division is not unreasonable; but 
it still does not enable Dr. Chrimes to do 
justice to such great medieval institutions 
as Parliament and Council. He does not 
escape difficulties in his treatment of the 
former, and he does not even discuss the 
latter before the reign of Henry IV. His 
limited space makes it impossible for him 
to do other than simply follow one set of 
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authorities in dealing with problems like 
the medieval king’s household and the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, ‘One can only. comment 
here that Dr. Chrimes, whilst he is schol- 
arly and persuasive, is perhaps unduly 
conservative. : 

This fault, if it is a fault, is less evident 
in the modern than the medieval section. 
- Altogether, there can be little doubt that 
Dr. Chrimes has been successful within the 
` limits imposed by his scheme. He has 
brought ‘the English Constitution, so to 
speak, back into the marketplace. That 
was where, in the final analysis, it was 
born. Few more important tasks of his- 
torical writing could have been undertaken 
at the present time. 

., B. WILKINSON 

University of Toronto 


Wirxinson, B. The Constitutional His- 
tory of England, 1216-1399, with Se- 
lected Documents, Vol. I: Politics and 
thé Constitution, 1216-1307. Pp. xviii, 
240. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company,.1948, $3.75. 

This, the first of three volumes, is sepa- 
rately entitled “Politics and the Constitu- 
tion, 1216-1307.” The following volumes 
will deal with “Politics and the Constitu- 
tion, 1307-1399” and “The Development 
of the Constitution, 1216-1399.” The 
author, Professor of Medieval History in 
the University of Toronto, is already well 
known for scholarly studies on the Corona- 
tion Oath of Edward II, the Statute of 
York, and other controversial matters in 
the constitutional history of medieval Eng- 
land. The present volume, after an intro- 
duction of sixty-seven pages, includes five 
chapters on the reigns of Henry III and 
Edward I: each essentially a group of con- 
temporary documents in translation, with 
a brief historical introduction. Such ma- 
terial, obviously, can be of great interest 
only to a specialist in this particular field; 
and the second volume, as announced, ill 
presumably include similar material. We 
shall have to wait -for the third volume to 
learn what Mr. Wilkinson thinks about the 
constitutional development of England be- 
tween Magna Charta and the accession of 
Hehry, IV—a period of crucial importance 
for the future of the kingdom. 
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It may be hoped that when Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s work has been completed, a better 
appreciation of its significance than is now 
possible will be provided for readers of 
this journal. 

: CARL STEPHENSON 
Cornell University i 


RAMELLA, -PABLO A. La Estructura del 


Estado. Pp. xv, 591. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina: The Author, 1946. No 
price. 


There are three aspects to the id of 
the state: the structure or constitutional 
organization; the mechanism or mode of 
functioning; and -the forces that operate 
this mechanism. This study, declares the 
author, is confined to the first aspect, the 
structure of the state; the Argentine Gov- 
ernment being used as a constant model. 
Nevertheless, the excursions into the 
broad realms of political theory are fre- 
quent and reveal a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the classical literature on the 
subject. Numerous examples, for compar- 
ative purposes, are taken. from a number 
of contemporary states, particularly the 
Latin American republics and the United 
States. Concerning the government and 
constitutional problems of the United 
States the author exhibits a slightly better 
understanding than he -reveals, during a 
short excursion into the subject of Pan- 
Americanism, of the foreign policy of this 
country. Having described Pan-American- 
ism as an “expression of Monroeism,” he 
declares that our goal is predominance, 
and that economic pressure has been im- 
posed on the Latin American nations “to 
oblige them to enter the political orbit 
called ‘democratic.’” Incidentally, the au- 
thor is somewhat critical of the term “de- 
mocracy” in its present-day employment; 
which leaves the reviewer in a quandary 
concerning the author’s true ideological po- 
sition. He is such an ardent supporter of 
the church-state connection, of church con- 
trol of education and family relationships, 
and so frequently cites favorably papal en- 
cyclicals and allocations on an infinitude of 
subjects, that one wonders if his ideal is 
the theocratic state. 

Sefior Ramella’s silence on governmental 
developments in Argentina since June 1943, 
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wlien the militarists took over, is impres- 
sive, given the fact that a considerable re- 
vamping of the Argentine state was ac- 
complished ere the publication of this 
work. One might surmise the reason for 
this silence, but why is there no indication 
that since 1930, constitutional government 
existed only as a courtesy title? The Ar- 
gentine Government described in this work 
is therefore pre-1930, and is a matter of 


history and not contemporary government. 


The author states that‘on undertaking 
this study with a view to the future re- 
form of the Argentine Constitution, he be- 
lieved that: numerous substantial changes 
were necessary; however, after finishing his 
study he came to the conclusion that- the 
national institutions were “admirable,” and 
that barring certain minor proposals to 
strengthen the national unity, very few 
changes of the text of the constitution 
were hecessary. This statement, contained 
in the Preface and noted after the reading 
of the complete text, came as no surprise 
to the present reviewer, for it confirmed 
a general impression that structurally, the 
author regarded the governmental system 
of the Argentine Republic as just about 
right. ` 

J. Lrovy MECHAM 

University of Texas 


Rapparp, Wirtram E. .La Constitution 
fédérale de la suisse, 1848-1948. 
477,. Neuchatel, Switzerland: La Bacon- 
nière, 1948. 

Although Professor Rappard’s volume 
constitutes more or less of an official docu- 
mentation of the centenary of the Swiss 
Constitution, the scholarship and the per- 
sonality of the author prevent it from be- 
coming anything in the nature of an un- 
critical panegyric. The result is a normal 


and excellent study of the origins, develop- , 


ment, and present content of the Consti- 
tution of our sister federal republic be- 
yond the seas. 

‘The work is divided into four parts. In 
the first the origins of the Constitution of 


1848 are, studied, in the second the con- 
tents of that Constitution are reviewed, in’ 
the third its development, and’ in the 


fourth, very briefly, its “influence on the 
actual life of the country.” In a long Ap- 
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pendix appear in parallel columns. the texts 
of the Constitution of 1848 and of the one 
actually in force, dating from the révision 
of 1874 or other amendments. 

An American student of federal union is 
greatly tempted, of course, to seek in the 
Swiss experience both comparisons with 
American constitutional experience and les- 
sons for the development of federal union 
in the international sphere; the close ‘con- 
nections maintained by Professor Rappard 
with the country of his birth and his inti- 
mate involvement in the development of 
international organization during the period 
of the League of Nations render this all 
the more natural. Nevertheless, as is so 
obvious that even the author does, not 
deem it necessary to emphasize, the crea- 
tion of the Constitution of 1848 was inti- 
mately and utterly involved in the local 
and special situation in Switzerland in the 
sixty years following the French Revolu- 
tion and the fall of bourgeois privilege and 
the displacement of cantonal domination. 
If anything, the non-Swiss reader might 
possibly complain because Professor Rap- 
pard has not taken the opportunity to 
draw at least a few restrained inferences 
from the Swiss federal experiences con- 
cerning federal union in general, either in 
the national or international field. Reso- 
lutely to refuse to undertake any such. 
venture approaches perilously close to na- 
tional introversion or even obscurantism, 
both cardinal sins for a political scientist 
or internationalist, no matter how thorough 
and brilliant the analysis of the Swiss Con- 
stitution may be—and Professor Rappard’s 
study is all of that. 

PITMAN POTTER 

The American University i 


SAYE, ALBERT BERRY. A Constitutional 

. History of Georgia, 1732-1945. Pp. xi, 
521. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1948. $4.50. 

The history of Georgia affords an op- 
portunity ‘to study a variety of problems 
and practices that are rare if not unique 
in American constitutional history. Gov- 
ernment evolved in early Georgia with not- 
ably little guidance from England and with 
comparatively little dependence on British 
precedents. Not becoming a royal colony 
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until late, Georgia was given the most ma- 

“tured and perfected form of British royal 
government in America. In the Federal 
Constitutional Convention, Georgia, though 
next to the smallest state in number of in- 
habitants, favored representation on the 
basis of population and joined the large 
states in supporting the plan for a strong 
ceritral government. ` 

As a young state, Georgia showed re- 
markable zeal for writing constitutions. 
Within the years 1777 to 1798, three con- 
stitutions were adopted, one of which was 
labored over by three different conven- 
tions. This early zeal for constitution 
writing was in time transmuted into a zeal 
for constitution amending. The Constitu- 
tion of 1877 was amended more than three 
hundred times. Among other unusual 
features of Georgia constitutional history 
was the absence of a state supreme court 
before 1845 and the drafting of the Con- 
stitution of 1945 by an appointed com- 
mision rather than by an elected con- 
vention. 

Professor Saye’s account of ha and 
other aspects of Georgia constitutional his- 
tory is generally accurate and often 
thoughtful. He has frequently gone be- 
yond the documents to investigate how 
government actually operated. One could 
wish that he had extended this process 
further. For example, after stating the 
early franchise rules, the author asserts 
that these were “liberal for the period” (p. 
106) and ‘granted “practically universal 
manhood suffrage” (p. 143); but he does 
not tell what per cent of the white adult 
males qualified as voters, what per cent 
actually voted, whether the. compulsory 
voting requirement was enforced, or 
whether plural voting was allowed. 

Enough political and social history is in- 
troduced to give an adequate background 
for understanding constitutional develop- 
ments, and in the early part of the study 
these things are well integrated. Later, 
however, one often wonders whether he is 
reading general history or constitutional 
history. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
this good study would have been made 
better by a radical reduction in the num- 
ber of pages and, in the latter half, by a 
closer synthesis of constitutional change 
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with the forces that made for that change. 
: CHARLES S. SypNoR 
Duke University 


CorcNE, ARMAND B. Statute 
Pp. 293. Chicago, Ilinois: 
Clearing House, 1948. $4.00. 
A member of the Massachusetts bar pro- 

duces in this volume a treatise on the 
means and methods for the enactment of 
statute law in the United States. His 
principal emphasis is upon the work and 
product of state legislatures, although some 
attention is given to the national Congress 
and to the legislative activities of city 
councils, 

The book opens with a consideration of 
“persuasive influences.” But the influences 
mentioned are such as the Commissioners 
on Uniform Laws, the Council of State 
Governments, legislative councils, gover- 
nors’ messages, and legislative counsel 
rather than the lobby. Two chapters deal 
with the initiative and referendum, an- - 
other with the relations between “federal” 
and state governments, and the final chap- 
ter of Part I with local law-making bodies. 
Special attention is given to New York 
City and to Philadelphia. 

Part II is entitled “The State and Fed- 
eral Legislatures, Organization and Ses- 
sions.” Part III is called “Parliamentary 
Procedure” and Part IV “Introduction and 
Passage of Bills and Resolutions.” In 
Part V special attention is given to pro- 
cedure applicable to certain states—Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, and Nebraska. A final 
part deals with constitutional amendments 
and treaties. 

A number of tables have been included 
with such information as: titles of funda- 
mental compilations of laws of the several 
states; state-wide initiative and referendum 
provisions; terms and years of election of 
chief executives and alternate officials; 
number and term of legislators; rules gov- 
erning meeting of regular sessions; legisla- 
tive sesion timetable; subject limit of spe- 
cial sessions; constitutional restrictions on 
passage of special and local legislation; 
time limit for introduction of. bills; rules 
governing readings; legislative practice in 
announcement of hearings on bills; power 
of governors to approve and veto constitu- 
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tional amendments, resolutions, and me- 
morials; effective date of laws; Massachu- 
setts legislative procedure; and an example 
of Maine legislative procedure on a house 
bill. 

The organization of material is not that 
of a text. However, much useful informa- 
tion is included and there is a fairly satis- 
factory Index and a Glossary which should 
be valuable to students. With the impor- 
tance of statute law growing with every 
legislative session, lawyers, teachers, and 
librarians should find this book worth pur- 
chasing as a reference volume for their 
libraries. 

; Harvey WALKER 

Ohio State University ° 


Epce, Warrer Evans. A Jerseymaws 
Journal: Fifty Years of Business and 
Politics. Pp. xi, 349. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
$5.00. 


There have been a number of books pub- 
lished in recent years by or about Amer- 
ican politicians, but compared with most 
of them this book is a disappointment. In 
only a few places does it approach in can- 
dor or detail Edward J. Flynn’s Yow’re 
the Boss or Charles Michelson’s The Ghost 
Talks. The mere retelling of familiar mat- 
ters by former Governor Edge is especially 
regrettable, because he has had a particu- 
larly close association with Republican 
politics, state and national, for the last 
fifty years, and in the very nature of,things 
he must have known more than here ap- 
pears. In addition to being twice Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, a United States Sen- 
ator, and member of the cabal that made 
Harding President, he was Ambassador to 
France during the Hoover administration, 
and long a leader in the Republican Party. 
Yet he has but little to say that is new, 
either by way of fact or insight into the 
motives of the men he knew. 

Mr. Edge’s record of political successes 
proves that he understands practical pol- 
itics, but only an occasional observation 
on the political process appears in his 
book, such as, “When you are assailed by 
the forces of organized ‘righteousness’ al- 
ways roll with the punch.” He is very 
clear on the uses of patronage, however; 
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he says, for instance, that when he ap- 
pointed a Democratic county prosecutor 
to the state supreme court, the appoint- 
ment “gave to the Essex G.O.P. organiza- 
tion control of the patronage in the 
prosecutor’s office for the first time in 
many years. With a bitter primary fight 
ahead, the string of appointments could not 
have materialized at a more propitious 
time.” The story of how as a young man 
Mr. Edge defeated William J. Sewall, Re- 
publican boss of south Jersey, and took 
over his machine is unfortunately passed 
over very lightly. Almost nothing appears 
about how as Governor he dealt with the 
Republican bosslets who controlled the 
state legislature; concerning one of the 
meanest and most unscrupulous of them, 
“Cap'n Tom” Mathis of Ocean County, he 
says merely that he was “loyal to me in 
the Senate,” and expresses his regret that 
he was constitutionally prohibited from 
making this person Secretary of State. He 
tends to admire Boss Frank Hague. 

It was shortly after Governor Edge’s 
second administration that New Jersey ob- 
tained a revised and improved state consti- 
tution. To read this book one would never 
know how ‘many years of work by how 
many people had preceded Governor Edge. 
He did it, singlehanded. It is particularly 
regrettable that he has omitted all mertion 
of the unselfish campaign of tte Newark 
Evening News, the Trenton Times, and 
other papers, and of the New Jersey Con- 
stitution Foundation set up and largely fi- 
nanced by his predecessor as Governor, 
Charles Edison. Mr. Edge mentions the 
part of Dean (later Chief Justice) Arthur 
Vanderbilt in constitutional reform, largely 
to deplore Mr. Vanderbilt’s insistence upon 
judicial reform. His treatment of the 
whole matter reminds one of Mr. Dooley’s 
comment on Theodore Roosevelt’s book on 
the Spanish-American War, which Mr. 
Dooley said should have been entitled 
“Alone in Cuba.” . 

Mr. Edge’s chapter on how he picked as 
his successor Alfred E. Driscoll, whom he 
here praises profusely as “a fine, grave- 
faced young man” makes strange reading 
in view of recent news reports that Mr. 
Edge has now broken with Governor Dris- 


‘coll and proposes to back another candi- 
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date against him in the nex' Republican 
primary.. 
Dayton D. McKean 
Dartmouth College 


SECKLER-Hupson, CATHERYN (Ed.). Proc- 
esses of Organization and Management. 
Pp. vii, 296. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1948. $3.75. 

The study of public administration ha 
passed through several phases in the course 
of the last half-century. Although Profes- 
sor White in The Federalist and through 


his students Caldwell, Somit, and others is . 


re-examining early administrations to pre- 
sent the broad theoretical and historical 
background of public -administration, the 
current developmént’ is hardly more than 
twenty years old. ‘ 

Administrative development in the 
United States has been determined largely 
by three forces—the industrial and techno- 
logical revolutions and the role of world 
leadership assumed in and after World War 
II. It has been conditioned by such fac- 
tors as the scientific management move- 
ment, the fear of the politician, and the 
idol of business efficiency, among others. 
Together, they constitute the general 
framework of reference of current thought 
on public administration. 

Any book of readings in public adminis- 
tration should span these forces and indi- 
cate the limitations and directions imposed 
by these factors. This is not an easy job. 
Catheryn Seckler-Hudson has-properly in- 
cluded the essays of Woodrow Wilson and 
* Russell Robb, each fairly ancient as Amer- 
ican literature in public administration 
goes; Taylorism through Person; then the 
more recent materials by Dimock, Stone, 

Gladieux, Appleby, and others. 
` Some of the best writing in any field is 
found in the periodicals. This is particu- 
larly true of public administration. The 
editor has selected some of the best art- 
icles available and fitted them together 
into a coherent whole. Although students 
can find these writings in almost any li- 
brary, a service has been done to the stu- 
dent by this editing job.. No two people 
in the field would have selected the same 
twenty-three papers, but in this one vol- 


ume may be found some of the best that- 
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we have to offer students today. . This col- 
lection has the weakness inherent in, any. 
group of essays written by many people 
over a period of a three-quarter-century, 
but it has none of the grievous defects so 


_common to American anthologies. 


Ray F., Harvey 
New York University 


Mass, Louis TH. Vijf Eeuwen Stedelijk 
Strafréecht. Pp. xxii, 830. Antwerp, 
Belgium: De Sikkel, 1947. No price. 


In this work Professor Maes gives his 
readers -aan opportunity to follow the de- 
velopment of the penal system of the Low 
Countries through five centuries, specifi- 
cally as this system expressed itself in the 
customs, ordinances and laws of the city 
of Malines (Mechelen), Belgium. After 
a brief sketch of the history of the criminal 
law of that city, he presents in Book One 
chapters on the organization of the court 
of echevins, its jurisdiction and procedure; 
in Book Two a series of chapters on the 
various crimes punished by the law (relig- 
ious offenses; offenses against morals, per- 
sonal liberty, life and limb, property, public 
order and safety, public trust, police ordi- 
nances; and finally vagrancy); in Book 
Three the punishments in vogue (outlawry, 
death in various forms, punishments for 
suicide, corporal punishments, dishonoring 
punishments, penances, banishment, im- 
prisonment, monetary penalties, punish- 
ments in effigy, and arbitrary punish- 
ments); in Book Four, chapters on some 
special aspects of the law, such as the 
criminal responsibility of: objects: and ani- 
mals, justifiable crimes, negligence and 
chance, accessories, attempts, - -and aggra- 
vating and mitigating circumstances. 

There are a number of appendices, some 
of considerable length and all of capital 
interest, such as a complete list of those 
executed from 1374 to 1795; the annual 
totals of those subjected to judicial tor- 
ture, 1472-1636; the number banished 
from the city as “undesirable,” 1448-1515; 
sample accounts kept by the city prosecu- 
tor (schout) in the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; an abbreviated reproduc- 
tion of the court minutes for the period 
1441- 1570 (abput: 150 pp.); various ordi- 
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nances; the minutes of a witch trial in 
1641-42; the proposal of Baron de Leeuw 
in 1736 for the erection of a house of cor- 
rection; a list of places to-which penal pil- 
grimages were ordered in the Middle Ages; 
the rules governing the city jail in 1597; 
and an extensive Bibliography of 32 pages. 
This very rich source of information on 
the pertinent literature is supplemented 
by numerous bibilographical notes preced- 
ing the various chapters. Finally, the 
book, which is a credit to the printer’s art 
as well, contains fourteen illustrations. 
It is obvious from the above summary 
that only a lengthy review would do justice 
to the content of the book. ‘The style is 
direct and clear, the development of each 
section logical. Difficult problems, such as 
the transformation of private vengeance 
into public justice, or the gradual change 
from an accusatorial to an inquisitorial 
procedure in the courts, are solved con- 
vincingly and intelligibly. Throughout, the 
author is aware of the differences between 
. doctrine and practice; wherever possible he 
documents his case with statistics and he 
often uses comparative data from other 
jurisdictions. His archival researches have 
been thorough and none before him has 


made such excellent use of the account’ 


books kept by the city prosecutors from 
the Middle Ages onward. Altogether, his 
work is a masterly piece of historical re- 
search and gives him the right to a place 
in the front rank of legal historians _ 
Any reader of a work such as this is 


bound to observe something of special in-.. 


terest to him. Generally, we of today, 
who’ are likely to be more familiar with 
the laws of past centuries than with their 
administration, tend to be aroused by the 
brutality—from our point of view—of 
these laws. Professor Maes amply docu- 
ments the contention that the rule and its 
application may greatly be at variance with 
each other. For instance, adultery was 
supposed to be punished by death; in 
practice, the adulterer was, during the ear- 
lier centuries, covered by his study, sen- 
tenced to make a pilgrimage, and-in later 
times was given fines or some punishment 
exposing him to public ridicule. The same 
was true of bigamy. Even th ft, which 
theoretically: was to be- punished by death, 
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usually resulted in other penalties. In 
practice, penalties of ampytation (loss of 
fingers, nose, ears, etc.) disappeared to- 
ward the end of the sixteenth century, and 
the last whipping occurred in 1773. Be- 
fore 1525, the most common punishment 
was the pilgrimage; of 1050 sentences re- 
corded from 1441 to 1570, 415 fell in that 
category. Later, they were to give way 
to monetary penalties chiefly. In the 230 
years from 1452 to 1682, there were 25 
men sent to galley slavery. 

Let us look a little closer at the death 
penalty. Malines had a population which 
varied from 27,000 in 1480 to 34,000 in 
1648., In the 425 years between 1370 to 
1795, about 675 persons were executed; the 
annual average was 4 persons during 1370 
to 1400, 2 persons a year during the fif- 
teenth century, 2.5 during the sixteenth, 
0.6 during the seventeenth, and 0.25 during 
the eighteenth. Incidentally, these statis- 
tics are nearly unique. Beheading was the 
most common method of execution in ear- 
lier times, while hanging became more 
popular in the later period. -They ac- 
counted for close to 600 of the cases. 
Burning at the stake occurred in some 50 
cases, mostly in the sixteenth century. One 
case of boiling in oil happened in 1390; one 
person was buried alive in 1513; and there 
were seven executions by drowning be- 


tween 1537 and 1556. Breaking on the 


wheel occurred in 30 cases; 23 of these 
fell in the period 1378-1419. In the next 
century and a half no single instance was 
recorded, but between 1562 and 1570 this 
punishment was. used five times, followed 
by one case in 1722 and one in 1730. 

Imprisonment is, as we know, a rela- 
tively late form of punishment, yet there 
are records of its being used as early as 
in 1491, Professor Maes describes at some 
length the condition and the rules of the 
city prison and concludes that the humane 
character ofthis form of punishment dur- 
ing the sixteenth century contrasted very 
favorably with its administration in the 
eighteenth, a conclusion which may come 
as something of a surprise to present-day- 
penologists. 

It is unfortunate that Sick an outstand- 
ing work should not be available in a lan- 


guage more likely to be known to the 
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scholar, especially in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


WAKEFIELD, Harotp. New Paths for Ja- 
pan. Pp. viii, 223. 
University Press under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1948. $3.75. 

This survey well summarizes the out- 
standing political, economic, and social 
happenings in Japan under Allied occupa- 
tion. However, in order to provide the 
average reader with sufficient background 
material, entirely too much space is de- 
voted to old instead of new paths, and the 
story of recent events reads like.a Reader’s 
Digest of newspaper articles. The main 
conclusions that “Japan’s recovery will 
necessarily be slow and the Allies could 
delay it indefinitely from confused mo- 
tives of security, reparation claims and fear 
of competition,” that “the American vision 
for Japan can be fulfilled only by granting 
her freedom to reject the American ex- 
ample,” and that “new patterns of life will 
have to be adjusted to the traditional basis 
of Japanese culture” are eminently reas- 
onable if not startling; but the role of 
Christianity in the process of reconstruc- 
tion is exaggerated. 

The best chapters are those dealing with 
economics and education, but these are un- 
fortunately too brief. In discussing the 
measures taken for the liquidation of the 
zaibatsu and the break-up of the larger 
landholdings, the author maintains that 
token payments were made to industrial 
property in the form of bonds which were 
almost worthless, and to agricultural prop- 
erty through payments based on controlled 
prices of agricultural produce, merely to 
conform to the American view that no con- 
cessions be made to the philosophy of so- 
cialism. In the educational field, it is 
noted that the resort to student labor had 
been carried so far that few institutions 
of nontechnical education above the pri- 
mary level had remained open; and the 
need for revision of textbooks is empha- 
sized because of their “saturation with 
megalomania.” 


New York: Oxford ` 
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The author states that Japanese- policy 
has plainly been to maintain the people’s 
reverence for, and Allied toleration of, the 
throne and to concede everything else. He 
argues that while the framers of the new 
Japanese Constitution respected the throne, 
they lacked insight into Japanese social 
life and failed to appreciate the implica- 
tion of their proposals for the social and 
legal system. If a copy of the constitu- 
tion had been annexed as an appendix in- 
stead of reference being made to selected 
passages, the reader would ‘have been in a 
better position to form his own judgment, 
and the book would have been much im- 
proved. Despite the alleged lack of com- 
plete harmony between the Far Eastern 
Commission and SCAP, and the MacArthur 
“typhoon” directives of 1946 ordering the 
abolition of nationalist societies and ex- 
cluding from public life nearly 170,000 men 
associated with Japan’s military past, at- 
tention is called to the fact that the worst 
agrarian abuses were liquidated, association 
in trade unions emerged, women were en- 
franchised, two honest elections were held, 
and every shade of political thought was 
expressed. 

This book is rather sketchy, and many of 
its statements seem to have been made on 
the basis of scanty evidence; but it is in- 
teresting, and certainly worth while as a 
starting point for similar studies in the 
future. ALBERT E. KANE 

Rome, Italy f 


Tuomson, CHARLES A. H. Overseas In- 
formation Service of the United States 
Government. Pp. xii, 397. Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution, 1948. 
$4.00. a 
This is an important contribution, both 

for history and for public administration, 

to a vital subject which, in different guises, 
has to some degree’ interested Americans 
since Benjamin Franklin. Drawing on 
considerable personal experience, Thomson 
covers especially the work of the Office of 

War Information, the Coordinator of In- 

ter-American Affairs, psychological war- 

fare, and the current programs of the De- 
partment of State up to about May 1948. | 

The author, affected by a deep concern 
about a situation which is not war or peace, 
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has raised in a realistic manner most of 
the fundamental questions, and has frankly 
considered psychological warfare, various 
confusions, and national interests and 
strategy. Throughout he makes enough 
appraisals and recommendations to stir dis- 
cussion for some time, but without loading 
the dice or overloading on personalities or 
omitting the real achievements. 

Some of Thomson’s points can be noted. 
“There is no agreed set of relations be- 
tween information work as such and settled 
points of national strategy” (p. 369). Pol- 
icy relationships between information and 
other forms of national action—a preva- 
lent theme in other writings in this field— 
need to be strengthened (p. 376). He con- 
tends that the present policy, by still re- 
lating information to “peace through un- 
derstanding,” ignores more precise and 
realistic objectives, and does not yet bene- 
fit from the needed intelligence activities 
(pp. 372, 376, 382). 

In drawing attention to the- complica- 
tions in policy, operations, and administra- 
tion caused by our system of legislative- 
executive relations, Thomson cites the un- 
certainty ' about the continuance of | the 
program on an adequate scale (and he does 
not deem the present program or its bud- 
get adequate to meet current strategic re- 
quirements), and a misplaced emphasis on 
overt private operations, and an excessive 
emphasis on counter propaganda (pp. 373, 
379). He is not hostile to “good congres- 
sional criticism,” and suggests a Board of 
Visitors from the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees (pp. 386, 387). 
He does not overlook the desirability of 
working for “freedom of information,” but 
does not consider the United Nations and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization a substitute for 
. a vigorous national information program 

(p. 389). 

’ Suggestions such as these, it ought to be 
repeated, are molded from a detailed 
scrutiny of our experience during the past 
ten years, 

Ricuarp H. HEINDEL 

Washington, D. C. 


Tompxins, Dorotuy C. Materials for the 
Study of Federal Government. Pp. ix, 
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338. Chicago, Illinois: Public Adminis- 

tration Service, 1948. $5.00. 

According to the Preface of this work, 
its purpose is to provide a guide to ma- 
terials for the study of selected domestic 
aspects of the Federal Government. Some 
early sources have been included, but the 
emphasis has been placed on the period 
1940-47. Most of the material has been 
drawn from official sources, although in 
lists of selected readings appended to cer- 
tain of the chapters, references are given 
to current unofficial sources of information. 
There is an Index by author and subject 
which facilitates the use of the book. 
There are separate chapters on the Federal 
Government, the Constitution, laws and - 
codes, indexes to legislative and executive 
publications, the legislative branch and its 
publications, judicial agencies and their 
publications, the President and his publi- 
cations, executive publications, executive 
organization, reorganization plans for the 
Federal Government, the Federal budget, 
Federal Government statistics, the New 


Deal, and World War II. There is con- 


siderable descriptive material given which 
makes the manual much more valuable 
than a mere bibliography. All in all, it 
would seem that this work would be an 
indispensable guide to anyone who has 
occasion to utilize data drawn from Fed- 
eral sources. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


WirHers, WitLiAM. Public Finance. Pp. 
ix, 489. New York: American Book 
Company, 1948. No price. 


Although Professor Withers evidently 
designed his Public Finance primarily as 
a textbook for college classes, it is useful 
for other purposes. For example, the 
economist, not a government finance spe- 
cialist, may wish to re-examine the subject 
matter; a social scientist, not trained in 
economics, may seek to know from so- 
ciety’s angle something about the “high 
cost of government”; or a publicist may 
wish to enrich his general social science 
equipment. For all these purposes, subject 
to certain reservations, the present volume 
will richly repay close scrutiny. 
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For a book on public finance, this one is 
lucidly written. It is well organized. It 
- presents an outline of the subject matter 
in briefer form than most of its contem- 
poraries. It does a fair job of tying pub- 
lic finance into general economics at the 
most strategic points. It presents few il- 
lustrations of the generalities. It largely 
ignores foreign experience. It makes little 
pretense of developing a close-up, intimate 
acquaintance with governmental practice; 
accordingly, it gives little attention to the 
actual operation of fiscal processes. 

The general reader will find here a ‘gen- 
erally well-presented, middle-of-the-road, 
postwar view of Federal finance in the 
United States; he will find a prewar -out- 
look, as: well as a prewar record (with 
minor exceptions) of. state-and local fi- 
nance. Moreover, the author continually 
makes apparent to the ‘careful observer 
that he deems state and local fiscal prob- 
lems of only incidental significance in view 
of the greater volume of Federal taxes, ex- 
penditures, and debts. In Chapter 23 on 


“The Nature and Development of the Pub- . 


lic Debt,” for example, aside from a chart 
and a table, he finds Jess than three inches 
of the twenty-one pages adequate for his 
_ section on “State and Local Public Debt.” 

He commends much more literature touch- 
ing state and local finance published be- 
fore the depression of the 1930’s than 
since 1945. Indeed, if the writer cited a 
postwar book or monograph wholly on 
any phase or phases of state and local fi- 
nance, the reviewer overlooked it. With 
minor exceptions, Professor Withers might 
well have written the parts of the book 
dealing with state and local finance as 
early as a dozen years ago—and much of 
it twenty-five years ago. It is in this area, 
also, that his exposition shows to least 
advantage. 

The Withers volume is physically at- 
tractive. The type is.good; the few charts 
are meaningful; the tables, though some- 
times long, are clear; the index is adequate. 

James W. MARTIN 

University of Kentucky 


LinpHoLmM, Rickard W. Public- Finance 
of Air Transportation. Pp. xvii,’ 178. 
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Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, The Ohio State University, 
1948. $2.75, 

In 141 pages Mr. Lindholm presents an 
interesting and useful analysis and descrip- 
tion of the public expenditures on behalf 
of the air transportation industry and the 
taxes levied upon that industry. 

Some of his findings are quite surpris- 
ing. For example, he shows that during 
the period 1938-45, total revenues received 
by the air transportation industry increased 
approximately 5.5 times; but during the 
same period total taxes paid increased by 
about 13 times. In another place, he 
shows that the taxes paid by the larger do- 
mestic air lines have been a greater per- 
centage of their total assets than im the 
case of the smaller companies. _ 

One more interesting result is his dis- 
covery of the fact that since 1943 the por- 
tion of total taxes paid to state and local 
governments by the industry is only about 
11 per cent of the total, with the other 89 
per cent going to the Federal Government. 
During the eight-year period studied, taxes 
paid to state and local, governments in- 
creased by about 294 per cent while taxes 
paid to the Federal Government increased 
by about 2397 per cent. 

The effect of these tax burdens upon the 
growth of the industry is examined by Mr. 
Lindholm, but this part of the study might 
have been expanded somewhat with profit 
to the reader who is interested in the ef- 
fect of taxation upon the growth of new 
types of business enterprise. 

The author examines also the financing 
of airports and airways, airmail subsidies, 
gasoline taxes, property taxes, corporate 
net income, and capital stock taxes and 
social security taxes. 

The final chapter in the book contains 
a number of recommendations which. de- 
serve careful study. There are numerous 
statistical tables throughout the. book and 
in four Appendices. There is also a short 
but not: very helpful Bibliography. The 
Index appears to be adequate. 

The book deserves study by those who 
are interested in public finance and taxa- 
tion in the air transportation industry, and 
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in the-struggle of a new industry to ex- 
pand at a- relatively rapid rate. 
` CĻAUDE E. Purrer ` 
University of Buffalo 


ANDERSON, Lynn F. The State Property 
Tax in Texas. Pp. vi, 132: Austin, 
Texas: Bureau of Municipal Research, 
University of Texas, 1948. $1.00. 


This little book probably had some in- 
fluence on the decision of the people of 
the State of Texas at the last election to 
abolish the property tax for purposes of 
the state government, effective- January 1, 
1951. Appearing three months before the 
vote was taken, it set forth the familiar 
iniquities of the property tax. The sad 
old story: is repeated with Texas facts and 
figures. 

Decentralization of administration. Poor 
assessment by poorly paid, untrained, part- 
time assessors—-they may have been full- 
time officials, e.g:, sheriffs; but duties other 
than assessment received the greater part 
of their time. Too small assessment dis- 
tricts. Exemption of numerous kinds of 
property. Unequal treatment of the small 
property owner in favor of his more 
wealthy . neighbor. Need of more assist- 
ance by state experts. Local, rather than 
state, assessment of special properties. 
Failure to equalize between counties, i.e., 
competitive under-assessment. The es- 
cape of personal property, especially intan- 
gibles. Lack of vigor, and lack of ma- 
chinery, in collection. Habitual remission 
of penalties resulting in further delin- 
quency. (After all, why not profit by 
bargain days?) And so forth. And so 
forth. 

Tbis is a workmanlike job, although the 
writing is a bit stiff in spots. Professor 
Miller says in the introduction, “His ac- 
count of this tax is notable for its compre- 
hensiveness, clarity, and thoroughness. He 
has produced the fullest connected account 
of the structure, the operation, and the ad- 
ministrative and judicial interpretation of 
the (Texas) tax.that has ever been made.” 

Having set forth the defects, Anderson 
concludes with appropriate recommenda- 
- tions: There are fourteen tables,. one ex- 
hibit, a table of cases, and an Index. 

: Albany, New York H. R. Enstow 
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Horton, Byrne J., with Juren Riprey 
and M. B. Scunaprer. Dictionary of 
Modern Economics. Pp. ix, 365. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. 
$5.00. 

The authors state that this book is an 
attempt to “assemble and coordinate pri- 
marily for the layman and incidentally for 


‘the college student, reasonably lucid defini- ` 


tions of those terms which cover the eco- 
nomic facts of life.” „Some, three thousand 
entries are included, ranging from old con- 
cepts like the iron law of wages to mod- 
ern terms such as propensity to consume 
and liquidity preference. Many of the 
economic terms one meets in the daily 
press and nontechnical journals are ex- 
plained. In addition, there are digests 
of major Federal Jaws in economic fields; 
short notes on public and private organ- 


‘izations; and biographies of some lead- 
. ing economists. 


The book is a good be- 
ginning and should fill a real need. But 
future editions ‘should be strengthened 
by the addition of many more items and 
the omission of some now included. For 
example, separate entries for a dozen or . 
so Federal tariff acts during the past hun- 
dred years are scarcely needed. 

My comments on selection of items re- 
late chiefly to the international economic 
field. Here the book is not too satis- 
factory. Many widely used terms are 
excluded: for example, intergovern- 
ment commodity agreements; bilateralism, 
clearing, compensation, and payment 
agreements; soft and hard currencies; 
forward exchange. Although some of 
these terms are mentioned under related 
items they deserve separate entries. On 
the whole, definitions and descriptions of 
terms are well done. Some, however, 
need reworking; for example, the defini- 
tion of purchasing. power parity theory 
which implies that under the gold stand- 
ard there is no problem of comparing in- 
ternal purchasing power of various cur- 
rencies. Under several entries the U. S. 
Chamber. of Commerce is cited as source 
for:-international financial statistics, but 
there is ‘no mention of the balance of pay- 
ments..-data; published in the Survey of 
Current: Business of the “Department. of 
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Commerce, nor of the publications of the 


International Monetary Fund. 


In the book as a whole the citations: 


of additional references are carelessly 
done. Government publications are usu- 
ally unidentified, and fully a third of the 
books cited are without date of publica- 
tion. (Space limitations, however, 
tify omission of name and place of 
publisher.) 
J. RICHARD HUBER 
University of Washington 


SoULE, GEORGE. Introduction to` Eco- 
nomic Science, Pp. 154. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1948. $2.50. 

The “economic science? which this 
booklet introduces is, essentially, the “ 
tional income approach” to the study of 
“full employment.” Soule dwells’ on 
fluctuations in the total employment of 
productive resources. The science with 
which he deals does not include the prob- 
lem of distributing the total economically 
between different branches of production. 
Nor does he give full employment con- 
cise meaning by relating it clearly to an 
economical distribution of resources be- 
tween economic and noneconomic uses— 
between “work” and “leisure.” Polemics 
apart, leading facts and aspects of our 
national income are interestingly pre- 
sented. As is to be expected, the style 
of writing is rapid, vivacious, and simple. 
Yet it attains a clarity which often tùrns 
out to be more apparent than real. 

Particularly in the discussion of 
Keynes’s “revolution” does the language 
soar over ambiguity and vagueness, al- 
though the doctrine itself, rather than 
the exposition, is to blame for much of 
this. Here the distinction drawn be- 
tween money income and real income in 
Chapter 2 is largely ignored. “Demand” 
seems to become desire plus money, i.e., 
“purchasing power,” 
the money has the power to purchase. 
Either that or else Soule falls into the 
same “fallacy of concealed premises” of 
which he accuses “orthodox” economists. 
That is, in reasoning that shots of money 
will stimulate an entrepreneurial econ- 
omy, he relies on the unstated assump- 
tion that laborers will not object seri- 


jus- 


regardless of what 
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ously to the lag of real wages which is 
caused by inflation. The treatment of 
“frictions” is hazy. The Keynesian 
proposition is tacitly accepted that “fric- 
tions or no frictions, equilibrium might 
be reached at a level which permitted 
unemployment.” This conclusion would’ 
not follow from valid definitions of both 
“unemployment” and “frictions.” Af men 
prefer work to leisure, and firms will not 
give it to them at wages equal to what 
the work would produce, clearly some 
friction is keeping men and firms apart, 
and it is better to investigate the friction 
than to deny its existence. The same 
thing is true when savers will not lend, 
or firms will not borrow, at rates equal to 
the value of capital services. The hand- 
ling of capital is nebulous. When “sav. 
ing” is made the opposite, not of con- 
sumption, but of “spending,” we have 
the concealed premise that savings are 
not spent for investment goods. Again, 
the distinction between “capital goods” 
and “consumer goods”. is based on phys- 
ical description when it should be based 
on use. - 

The value of the book to beginners and 
general readers is impaired by gaseous 
ignoratio elenchi directed at “the eco- 
nomic fundamentalist,” otherwise known 
as “the classical economist,” “the ortho- 
dox economist,” and “the economist who 

. .” Here Soule calls his shots only 
once; when he mentions Henry Hazlitt’s 
“Economics in One Lesson.” In order 
to condition the reader for “planned 
economy,” it should not be necessary to 
promote misimpressions about what econ- 
omists now teach or what the classical 
school taught. 

: Bruce KNIGHT 

Dartmouth College 


Erus, . Howard .(Ed.). A Survey of 
Contemporary Economics. Pp. xv, 
490. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Blakiston 
Company (for the American Eco- 
nomic Association), 1948. $4.75. 
This “survey” is worthwhile chiefly be- 

cause it shows the futility of much of 

the Keynesian and Hicksian discussions ` 
of the past twelve years. The outstand- 
ing characteristic is the doubt and disil- 
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lusionment among the disciples, revealed 
by their frequent demonstrations of 
Keynes’ errors and by disagreements 
among themselves. 

Most of the discussion is based on 
Keynes (as interpreted by the several 
` writers). Hicks comes second in number 
of references, with O. Lange a close third. 
Institutionalism is neglected. ‘“Monopo- 
listic competition” gets real attention in 
only one special chapter. 

Typical is the account of the “re- 
search” of Tintner, Fellner, e¢ al., which 
winds up with the startling conclusion 
that (1) all the discussion of “cases” 1 
and 2 is useless, and that (2) “case 3” 
(bilateral monopoly with equal buyer 
and seller) is indeterminate between two 
limits—an upper one with no profit for 
the buyer, and a lower one with no profit 
for the seller! 

In this war-born welter of mathemat- 
ical macro-“economics,” the discussions 
of Fellner on employment and cycles, 
Shoup on national income, Villard on 
monetary policy, and Leontief on econo- 
metrics, are the keenest and meatiest. 
But Fellner admits serious difficulty in 
dealing with cost-price problems, and says 
that “the use of statistical data for ana- 
lytical problems always implies some 
method of, rationalizing (sic) ex post 
analysis” (p. 55). Shoup states that no 
general agreement exists among national 
income analysts that “even the selected 
group of research workers” find it difficult 
to understand one another (p. 290), and 
that not only do the discussions of totals 
resist “summarization,” but it is not even 
clear whether income changes measure 
changes in output or in input (p. 293). 
Villard, after Jetting Macauley slay 
Hicks, concludes that we need to find out 
what really does determine investment 
decisions (p. 350). Leontief says the 
whole question is “still wide open.” 
After showing the limitations of mathe- 
matical models, he cites Koopman’s dem- 
olition of the empiricist approach of the 
National Bureau, and states the “funda- 
mental weakness” of his own model (p. 
409). 

The chapter on capitalism by Wright, 
and that on labor by Reynolds, rise 


„above mathematical unrealities. 


Wright 
gives an excellent brief discussion of the 
private enterprise system, unfortunately 
accepting the epithet “capitalism.” Sig- 
nificantly, he rejects Keynes, as being 
clearly opposed to private enterprise. His 
theme is that “we can only choose among 
various forms of conflict.” Reynolds evi- 
dently thinks. that any “manageable model” 
must be too simplified for practical use. 
He emphasizes the noneconomic motives in 
labor behavior, and virtually proves that 
we must go back to primary schedules of 
desire intensities. 

Most revealing is Samuelson’s notion of 
“dynamics.” We find that it is a mere 
method, applicable to any problem. It is 
a matter of “process” (meaning any move- 
ment or change). It is “self-gererating,” 
meaning that you don’t bother about 
causes. But you must look out for “time,” 
and fortunately Samuelson is able to do 
this for you. He simply takes such tiny 
chunks of time that you don’t notice them 
(p. 355). The “dynamic process” is mere 
kinematics, without regard to causation, 
and therefore without any relation to a 
true equilibrium (or ‘“determination’”). 
First, he cuts time to death; then he deals 
with spaceless objects. Once the re- 
viewer understood all this, he skipped the 
following pages of mathematical formulae. 

Bergson’s socialism is based on crude 
hedonism which drives him to dictator- 
ship. He would set up a “scale of social 
values” to be fixed by a Central Board. 

Of the thirteen authors, nine are Harvard 
Ph.Ds. or professors. Eight got their de- 
grees in 1939-42. They are or have been 
largely associated with Washington bu- 
reaucracy, mostly the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, and the Office of Strategic 
Services. 

The book provides a very good summary 
of recent mathematical and statistical at- 
tempts to deal with problems of govern- 
ment policy. It contains valuable bibliog- 
raphy for the history of economic thought. 

Lewis H. Haney 

New York University 


SAMUELSON, PAULANTHONY. Foundations 
of Economic Analysis. Pp. xii, 447, 
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Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 

1947. $7.50. ‘ 

This reviewer is still somewhat dazed 
and completely overawed after spending 
one year off and on with Samuelson’s 
Foundations, There is no doubt that this 
is the most important book in the field of 
economic theory that has appeared in 
many a year. There is also rio doubt that 
it is not a book for laymen or even for 
some economists. The latter, however, 
seems more a reflection on the profession 
(including this reviewer) whose training 
makes it so ill equipped to deal with any- 
thing more complicated than rudimentary 
calculus, than on Samuelson who uses 
mathematics only where necessary, and 
then—according to the, testimony of mathe- 
maticians competent to judge—with great 
elegance and clarity. The justification for 
reviewing the Foundations in this journal 
is that it should be generally known that a 
book such as the Foundations exists. And 
it may perhaps be hoped that the most im- 
portant idea contained in the Foundations 
can be explained to nonmathematicians. 

Part I of the Foundations contains what 
may be called the traditional theory. Its 
chief contribution lies perhaps in a discus- 
sion of welfare economics. Nothing more 
can be said about it here. The second 
part contains Samuelson’s greatest con- 
tribution to economics thus far. Already 
in 1941 Samuelson had published the main 
points in two articles in Econometrica. 
Samuelson develops economic dynamics 
and works out its relations to statics. Dy- 
namics treats the movement of an eco- 
nomic system over time. Statics becomes 
the. special case of dynamics in which all 
quantities of the dynamic system refer to 
the same, moment of time. Thus the equi- 
librium of traditional economic theory be- 
comes a special case of the dynamics which 
has been the” domain of business cycle 
theorists. + 

Samuelson, however, goes further. The 
precise nature of the ‘equilibrium will de- 
pend on the dynamic system of which it is 
a part; and whether an- equilibrium will: be 
reached at all depends on whether the dy- 
namic system is stable or not. - Since the 
world we know has not yet exploded,” it 
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may reasonably be ‘supposed that we -can 
either disregard unstable dynamic systems 
altogether, or that we may consider them 
at most to be special cases. Thus Samuel- 
son concludes back from the necessity of 
stability to the actual numerical values of 
the quantities we are discussing. 

The word “numerical” has been. advis- 
edly introduced. What has been implied 


* would be immediately clear to a physicist 


to whom this relation of statics, dynamics, 
and unique events is familiar. In another 
age, trinitarian theologians would probably 
have immediately understood what Samuel- 
son is driving at. Already before Samuel- 
son, Tinbergen had pointed out that the 
same “general” theory can give different 
results depending on the numerical values 
which the economic relationships are as- 
sumed to have, -Samuelson: gives us a 
method for limiting the discussion to the 
possible stable cases and for eliminating 
all impossible unstable ones. 

Even if the special mathematical tools 


‘Samuelson uses, namely, difference equa- 


tions, rapidly become extremely cumber- 
some as the system discussed becomes. 
more complicated, the general ideas of 
Samuelson are extremely fruitful, as the 
contributions of others, notably of Metzler, 
have already proved. It is, of course, true 


that Samuelson’s methods are no more. 


foolproof than less mathematical. ones. 
Even the best methods in the hands of a 
fool and applied to ridiculous theories will 
lead to ridiculous results. The usefulness 
of the methods developed by Samuelson 


should be judged by what a master can do. 


with them. In Samuelson’s hands they 
have been made to yield high dividends. 
For those of us who are less well equipped 


to use his methods, there remains the con~ 


solation that economics contains sufficient 


‘unsolved problems amenable to treatment 


by less. difficult methods. 

Because of the particular nature of the. 
Foundations I may be permitted to refer 
the interested reader to the review by 
Lloyd Metzler in the American Economic 
Review of December 1948, where other 
points of Samuelson’s masterpiece are dis- 
cussed in greater detail. It may finally be 


mentioned .that the book contains in an 
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appendix a monograph on difference equa- 
tions which I am not qualified to judge. 
; - W. F. STOLPER ' 
Swarthmore College 


Evans, G. HEBERTON, Jr. Business In- 
corporations in the United States, 1800- 

* 1943. Pp. viii, 184. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1948. $6.00. 


The history of the corporate institution 
is not a field that has been frequently or 
deeply cultivated. This is surprising in 
view of the fact that over 90 per cent of 
the business in manufacturing, mining, and 
communication is done by corporate en- 
terprises. Perhaps the explanation lies 
partly in the newness of corporations: the 
business corporation was hardly known be- 
fore the 1790’s. In recent years Professor 
Evans has done important research in this 
field and has supervised a number of doc- 
toral theses at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity dealing with corporation history in 
different states. In this study he has 
drawn material from these dissertations, 
from some unpublished manuscripts of 
Professors J. S. Davis and H. B. Vander- 
blue, from Department of Commerce and 
Dun and Bradstreet statistics of the last 
quarter-century, and from his own in- 
vestigations over the years. He has com- 
piled statistical series from sixteen states 
over a period of 143 years, but the long- 
est single series is that of Ohio for 81 
years. 

The author considers this work a con- 
tinuation of Professor J. S. Davis 1917 
study, Essay in the Earlier History of 
American Corporations (p. 10). It is that 
only to a limited degree, for it is neither 
a history of numerous specific companies 
nor a discussion of the legal powers of the 
corporations. Professor Evans’ basic pur- 
pose is to explore the American entre- 
preneurial mind in the aggregate. “To the 
degree that entrepreneurs’ ideas about 
business opportunities are reflected in the 
number and character of incorporations, a 
study of charters should add to our knowl- 
‘edge about business cycles and to our un- 
derstanding of the larger movements of 
economic growth. In examining the chang- 
ing kinds of enterprise for which charters 
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were taken out, the opportunities to invest 
that were open to capital from time to 
time should become apparent” (p. 1). 
The study is divided into nine chapters 
and is supplemented by six statistical ap- 
pendices. In the body of the book alone 
there are 44 tables and 26 charts. There 
is a good index, but, unfortunately, no 
bibliography. The first chapter provides a 
good general summary of Professor Evans’ 
chief findings. Subsequent chapters merely 
add details of method and fact. And even 
his basic findings tend largely to confirm 
what was already surmised. However, 
this is not.to belittle his painstaking re- 
searches, and magnificent accomplishment 
in any way, for it is obviously necessary 
to have theories and surmises confirmed 


-beyond a reasonable doubt. Several of the 


more important surmises that he confirms 
may be mentioned: (1) “An upturn in 
business incorporations has generally pre- 
ceded an upturn in business; peaks in in- 
corporations likewise have led peaks in 
business.” (2) In states where small in- 
corporations form a large part of the 
total, “a series on the number of incorpora- 
tions will have cyclical movements that 
are less pronounced than similar series for 
states that create primarily the medium- 
sized or large corporations.” (3) “In- 
corporations in some fields, such as public 
utilities, are more closely related to busi- 
ness cycles than incorporations in other 
fields” (p. 3).. 

Some of Professor Evans’ more surpris- 
ing but less important findings appear in 
the later chapters. There is a “lack of 
correlation between size and short life 
span among corporations” (p. 7). The 
financial papers of the 1890’s showed little 
hesitation in emphasizing “the monopolis- 
tic objectives or effects of the very large 
New Jersey corporations” (p. 47). There 
were definite periods when the corporation 
seemed to enter new fields: such as in 
1837, the 1850s, the 1860’s, and the late 
1870’s and early 1880’s (p. 64). There 
existed long cycles in the incorporation of 
certain activities, as, for example, com- 
munication enterprises (p. 72). And in- 
corporations .in “liberal” states, like New 
Jersey, afford a more sensitive index of 
coming prosperity or depression (p. 79). 
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Professor Evans has made an invaluable 
contribution to the fields of economic and 
business history. a 
Donatp L. KEMMERER 
. University of Illinois 


KesseLMAN, Lours Cotermce. The So- 
' cial Politics of FEPC: A Study in Re- 
form Pressure Movements. Pp. xvii, 
253. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. $3.50. 


This is a study of the National Council 
for a Permanent F.E.P.C.—its leadership, 
structure, program, and its impact on 


other organizations active in the Fair Em- - 


ployment Practice movement. 

Kesselman’s thesis is that “adequate 
planning and machinery for political pres- 
sure are more important for the success of 
such a reform pressure movement than 
moral claims and humanitarian ideology,” 
and that if the National Council had em- 
ployed “adequate planning and machinery 
for political pressure” during the past few 

. years, there would now be a permanent 
fair employment practice commission.’ Po- 
litical pressure was inadequate, according 
to the author, for many reasons, including: 
the inadequate leadership of A. Philip 
Randolph because he had too many other 
interests to give adequate attention to the 
National Council and because he -refused 
to co-operate with Communists and fellow 
travelers; lack of experience on the part 
of the staff with political action; lack of 
funds; failure to call upon co-operating or- 
ganizations to share in the making of policy 
and the consequent failure to enlist their 
full support. 

FEPC is such a new: movement in the 
United States that it seems doubtful to me 
if any organization could have made FEPC 
permanent. It was only in June 1941 that 
President Roosevelt issued his famous ex- 
ecutive order No. 8802 establishing the 
first FEPC, and, at that, only after the 
threat of a civil disobedience campaign— 
the March on Washington movement. 

Furthermore, the -National Council, for 

_ all of its, internal , weaknesses, worked 

against heavy odds: “Dr. Win-the-War,” 
not “Dr. New Deal,” was in. the. White 

House; Southern Democrats -had strategic 
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` posts in Congress’ and teamed up with Re- 


publicans to block all liberal legislation; 
the public, including most liberals, had no 
clear understanding of FEPC; FEPC was 
almost smothered to death by Communists 
and fellow travelers—only in the past year 
or two have religious, labor, and civic 
groups succeeded in interpreting fair em- 
ployment to the public as a civic issue. 
(The Republican sweep of the Congres- 
sional elections in 1946 showed the temper 
of public opinion with which the National © 
Council had to cope during the period of 
Kesselman’s study.) 

In a 248-page book concerned with the 
failure of the National Council to estab- 
lish a Federal FEPC, the author considers 
on page 246 the merits of a Federal FEPC 
—despite the readiness of the “majority 
group” to view with alarm legislation 
aimed at discrimination and prejudice. 
The reviewer’s opinion is that state and 
municipal legislation, notably in New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Minneapolis, and Philadelphia, has been 
more effective in preparing the way for 
Federal legislation than planning and ma- 
chinery for political pressure by a Wash- 
ington organization. As a matter of fact, 
the National Council helped to establish 
these state and municipal FEPC’s. 

These criticisms do not mean that The 
Social Politics of FEPC is an unimportant 
book. Kesselman deserves credit for study- 


-ing a contemporary social movement—no 


mean assignment. Partisans of FEPC can 
profit by reading this book, but they might 
have gained more understanding and more 
“know-how” if the author had placed the 
movement for a Federal FEPC in a larger 
frame of reference. 

The work is well written and there is a 
Bibliography and an Index. The publish- 
ers have done a commendable job, and it 
is a sign of the times that this book was 
published by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 
- FRANK S. LOESCHER 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIEGELMAN, CAROL. Labour-Management 
Co-operation in United States War Pro- 
duction. Pp. vi, 405. Montreal: Inter- 


` 
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national Labour Office, 1948.. Paper- 
bound, $2.25; clothbound, $3.00. 


This volume is No. 6 in the New Series, 
“Studies and Reports of the I. L. O.” It 
appears to be an exhaustive study of “the 
contribution which representatives of la- 
bour and management could make to 
mobilizing the nation’s labour supply and 
production resources.” The overworked 
word “definitive” might well have been 
used -by the writer of -a jacket “blurb” if 
the volume had needed one. Possibly 


nothing as painstakingly thorough will be. 


written for a long time on this relatively 
narrow subject, which in “a Cambridge 
History of World War II” would probably 
be reduced to five or six pages. The vol- 


‘ume is neither easy to read nor easygoing 


in style. It belongs to Walter Lippmann’s 
“dull important” rather than to his “curi- 
ous trivial” classification of subject matter. 

The publication lacks an index. There 
are fifty-five pages of appendices ranging 
from Administrative Orders to Rules and 
Regulations of the Committees and Boards. 
Some of the chapters have been published 
in the International Labour Review; for 
example, “Wartime Methods of Labour- 
Management Consultation in the United 


-States and Great Britain” (ILR, Vol. LII, 


No. 4, Oct. 1945). A chart has been in- 
serted showing the interrelationships of the 
agencies, committees, and boards. After 
reading a work like this, one has the curi- 


ous, but by no means unique, feeling that ` 


if only as much thought were given to or- 
ganizing for peace as is given to organizing 
for war there would be no need to organize 
for war, since it would not ensue. But we 
become painstaking after war occurs—not 
before. Aristotle noted this more than two 
thousand years ago. So, studies such as 
this are valuable chiefly as guides for our 
conduct of like matters in the next war. 
Even ‚under wartime compulsions, the 
techniques of persuasion in a democracy 
were relatively indirect and inefficient. But 
this criticism means that a greater criticism 
need not be made, i.e., that we ceased to 
be a democracy. We could not order; we 
had to inform and educate. We did not 
achieve a mass ‘draft of labor. Our tri- 
partite structure for boards and commit- 
tees disguised the mailed fist and made 


- culty of its attainment. 
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compulsion seem voluntary compliance. 
But it will be interesting some day to read 
the diaries, the jottings, and the memoirs. 
There is nothing of those in this study. It 
is a source volume for techniques, objec- 
tives, and policy formulations. 
ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 
Rhode Island State College 


KELior, Frances. American Arbitration. 
Pp. xiii, 262. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. $3.00. 
This is primarily the story of the Ameri- 

can Arbitration Association with which 
Miss Kellor has been identified since its 
beginning in 1926. However, the title is 
not inappropriate, for the last twenty 
years have witnessed the emergence of a 
distinctive American system of arbitration 
and its ever widening acceptance and use. 
And the Association has been the driving 
force behind these developments. . In fact, 
it designed the pattern of the system and 
administers it, providing national tribunals 
and panels of arbitrators; setting up stand- 
ards of ethics and competency, rules of 
procedure, and arbitration clauses in con- 
tracts; carrying on research, education, and 
publicity; and promoting appropriate legis- 
lation. 

Chartered in New York State, the asso- 
ciation’s activities were at first concerned 
with local commercial disputes. But it has 
enlisted the co-operation of thousands in 
every branch of industry throughout the 
country and has become a truly national 
institution to which thousands of cases are 
voluntarily referred for peaceful adjust- 
ment. These are no longer confined to the 
commercial field, but include labor disputes 
and other types of conflict. In the com- 
mercial field it has reached out beyond na- 
tional boundaries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere especially, and even overseas. 

The association envisages the possibility 
of a universal system of commercial arbi- 
tration as a way to international peace and 
security. This is of course a long-range 
ideal, and experience has left the associa- 
tion leaders with no illusions as to the diffi- 
They know the 
obstacles encountered in the national area 
and something of the greater barriers where 
many nations in various stages of develop- 


” 
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ment are involved. But they have also 
learned some of the prerequisites and nec- 
essary steps to overcome these obstacles, 
and they have faith in the great possibili- 
ties of arbitration. Especial emphasis is 
placed upon education from the grass roots 
to the Foreign Offices. 

The story of the American Arbitration 
Association is well told—not only its origin, 
structure, functioning, and achievements, 
but its underlying philosophy, its impact 
upon domestic and foreign relations, and 
its vision for the future. It is a contribu- 
tion to the-literature of arbitration which 
a wide variety of readers would find 
profitable. , 

: PAUL S. PERCE 

Winter Park, Florida : 


HEBERLE, Rupotr. The Labor Force in 
Louisiana. Pp. x, 189. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948. 
$2.00. 


This is a progress report on a larger 
project undertaken by Professor Heberle 
for the Institute of Population Research 
at Louisiana State University. In defining 
the composition, distribution, and occupa- 
tions of the labor force the chief reliance 
was on the 1940 United States Census of 
Population, though with aid from other 
sources. The state has an area of more 
than fifty thousand square miles, of which 
almost a seventh is water. The popula- 
tion in 1940 numbered 2.363 million, of 
whom 64 per cent were white, 35 per cent 
Negroes, and the remainder Indians and 
Chinese. Its ‘agriculture is dominated by 
cotton, sugar, and rice grown, especially 
where the soils are best, on large planta- 
tions using sharecroppers or day labor. 
The state is poorly situated with respect 
to fuel and power supplies, industrial raw 
materials, and markets, while the freight 
rate structure has militated against out- 
ward shipment of manufactured products. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that almost 
a third of the gainful workers are in agri- 
culture, while less than 13 per cent are in 


industry, including logging. Wartime in- . 
dustrial development was less in Louisiana. 


than in states with metal resources and 
plants. 
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The importance of agriculture, the tex- 
tile industry, and the proportion’ of Ne- 
groes mean that of all regions the South 
has the highest percentage of married 
women in the labor force—nearly 43 per 
cent. Louisiana bears out the tendency in 
the Nation for the percentage of widowed 
and divorced women in the female labor 
force to decrease, indicating that women 
work more and more in order to supple- 
ment the family budget. The proportion 
of married mothers in the labor force with 
children under ten years was twice as high 
among Negroes as in the average. 

The author points out that much labor 
is wasted in Louisiana due to a high pro- 
portion of seasonality in both agriculture 
and industry. Underemployment is a spe- 
cial injury to low-paid workers such as 
most of those in Louisiana, where in 1939 
total income per capita of the employed 
working. population was seven-tenths of 
the national average, and the median .wage 
income was six-tenths of the national 
median. 

Many features of the study illustrate 
the disadvantage under which Negroes in 
Louisiana live and work, even compared 
to the relatively depressed lot of the 
whites. 

Though the report is largely statistical, 
Professor Heberle has been careful to 
point out the significance of the figures. 

Broapus MircHELL 

Rutgers University i 


MILLER, GLENN W. American Labor and 
the Government. Pp. xiv, 638. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1948. $7.35. 


In this book Mr. Miller presents an en- 
cyclopedic review of American labor in the 
area of governmental regulation and con- 
trol. On the whole, this book reflects a 
good deal of competent and thorough work, 
since anybody reading it can hardly fail to 
know what has been going on in this field 
for several generations.. I certainly have 
no doubts that Mr. Miller himself is fa- 
miliar with practically all that has been 
happening in this feld. 

But I have read this book as a lawyer; 
and in doing so I have not perceived in it 
the sort of insight and analysis which I 
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feel sure is essential in a book dealing with 
governmental control of labor, organized 
and other. Mr. Miller’s book is really a 
survey of the field—what I regard as a 
textbook, in the true sense of that term; 
and ‘a perusal of it reminds me a little of 
the caption to one of Thurber’s famous 
cartoons: “He doesn’t know anything ex- 
cept facts.” 

Perhaps I am unreasonable, since it is 
hardly fair to expect a book of this sort to 
do much more than to describe. After all, 
it does outline the progress which has been 


made over the years in the direction of . 


improving working conditions, not only 
through the influence of the unions but also 
at the instance of those sterling friends of 
labor who have for decades been in the van- 
guard of the fight toward liberal labor laws. 
Thus, the book contains a wealth of de- 
tailed background material, it tells a good 
deal about the development and present 
administration of direct regulatory legisla- 
tion such as the wage and hour laws and 
various aspects of social security and work- 
men’s compensation acts, and it acquaints 
the reader with almost every aspect of gov- 
ernment control over the organization of 
labor and collective bargaining. But it 
does not, as I read it, adequately set forth 
or, deal with several of the tough and 
knotty social and economic problems which 
_ are of such vital concern to lawyers and 
the courts. Conspicuous instances of what 
I mean occur in the author’s treatment of 
organized labor under the antitrust laws 
and of the Supreme Court’s handling of 
picketing by unions, as well as in his fail- 
ure to do justice to the interesting judicial 
developments toward “open. unions” and 
fair employment practices. . 

While I believe that. this book contains 
between two covers more information about 
government regulation of labor and of em- 
ployers than any other of its size that I 
have ever seen, yet I think it should be 
read or studied with free access to and 
constant use of the long list of splendid 
secondary sources and authorities which 
the author cites so copiously. In my opin- 
ion, it is an excellent book of its kind—but 
only of its kind. 

CHARLES O. GREGORY 

University of Chicago Law School 
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Greson, Rotanp. Cotton Textile Wages 
in the United States and Great Britein: 
A Comparison of Trends, 1860-1945. 
Pp. ix, 137. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, 1948. No 
price. 

There is much interest just now in in- 
ternational comparisons, and Mr. Gibson’s 
book has valuable information, especially 
for recent decades. The long road he 
travels has many pitfalls, however, and he 
has not always avoided them. Money 
earnings in dollars and shillings since 1860 
are not easily ascertained; hours of work, 
wage differentials, productivity, the value 
of such items as perquisites, and especially 
the comparative levels and trends of real 
wages in different countries give rise to 
much more difficult problems. 

The quite complicated end result—the 
comparison of real wages—would be a 
rough approximation even assuming the 
best use of available data. Unfortunately, 
that is not always true. For example, the 
estimates of weekly earnings in the United 
States are $4.20 for 1860 and $5.99 -for 
1891, a rise of 43 per cent. The Aldrich 
Committee’s index of daily wages shows a 
rise of 65 per cent. Census of Manufac- 
tures data indicate a weekly average of 
$3.77 in 1859 and $6.03 in 1899, an in- 
crease of 60 per cent as compared with 59 
per cent for the Aldrich Committee’s daily 
wage index between those years—a remark- 
ably good check as to the validity of both 
sets of data. 

The author draws a number of broad 
conclusions. ‘One of these is that the crux 
of the problem of raising standards is to 
increase productivity. Few would dissent 
from the viéw that productivity is the ma- 
jor long-run limiting factor in raising levels 
of living. Some thought should be given, 
however, especially in dealing with an in- 
dustry such as cotton goods, to competitive 
price factors and the problems of an op- 
timum sharing, by workers, employers, and 
consumers, of the benefits of rising pro- 
ductivity. 

P Wirt BOV/DEN 

Washington, D. C. 


GOETZ-GIREY, ROBERT. La Pensée syndi- 
cale française. Pp. 173. Paris: Cahiers 
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de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 

Politiques, 1948. 

This brief study is in the main a his- 
tory .of the ideas which are .commonly— 
at least in France—lumped together under 
the term “syndicalism.” In American usage 
this word refers either to a particular phase 
in the development of French syndicalism, 
namely revolutionary syndicalism, or to a 
peculiar institutional arrangement for the 
administration of the economy. In France, 
however, syndicalism is the collective term 
used to designate the ideas expressed by 
union leaders or social theoreticians as to 
the role of labor organizations in society. 
Professor Goetz-Girey, who teaches at the 
universities of Nancy and Fribourg, de- 
scribes the evolution of these ideas from 
‘the end of the Second Empire to the pres- 
ent day. Within the compass of a brief 
study; this work is of first-rate quality. 

The First World War presents a con- 

- venient though not precise dividing line 
between the main phase of revolutionary 
syndicalism and what the author calls 
syndicalisme d’intégration—efforts to inte- 


grate the labor organization into the gen- ` 


eral system of society. The first part of 
the book thus includes a discussion of the 
brief period of reformist unionism after 
the Franco-Prussian War, the Guesdist 
phase of the movement, Pelloutier and the 
rise of revolutionary syndicalism. The ref- 
erences to some of the less well-known fig- 
ures, such as Barberet and Chabert, are 
particularly welcome. Georges Sorel and 
his followers take their place in this period 
of the French labor movement, although 
their influence extended into the postwar 
era. 

The First World War revealed the 
strength of the reformist current, which so 
far had generally been regarded as the 
work of a small minority. From then on, 

. the French labor movement took a new 
direction. The Confédération Générale du 
Travail supported labor laws, its program 
of 1927 endorsed the principle of collec- 
tive agreements—although even its tempo- 
rary realization had to wait for 1936— 
but the most significant aspect of this 
“conversion” is that it was not accom- 
panied, on the ideological level, by any 
really new development. Only in the thir- 
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ties did new ideas appear, and they were 
mostly borrowed from the political or- 
ganizations: the “Plan” propaganda, the 
nationalization of monopolistic enterprises, 
workers’ control, and the mixture of eco- 
nomic’ policies which the French label 
économie dirigée. About all these topics 
the author has a good deal to say that is 
valuable and illuminating. In bringing the 
story up to the founding of the “CGT— 
Force Ouvrière? the author has given us 
the first systematic presentation of the 
chaotic postwar events. 

The book is chock-full of facts and in- 
teresting details (such as the story of the 
origin of the term “yellow unions”). Al- 
though its study requires a good deal of 
background knowledge of French history, 
the book can be warmly recommended as a 
first introduction to, and a general survey 
of, the ideologies of the French labor 
movements. It is significant, however, for 
the high degree of “isolationism” of the 
French social scientists that the book con- 
tains rio references to the American litera- 
ture on the subject (Lorwin, Saposs, Ehr- 
mann, and others), and that American 
books in general are mentioned only once 
or twice. Even the Webbs are mentioned 
only in connection with the French trans- 
lation of their History of Trade Unionism. 

ADOLF STURMTHAL 

Bard College, Columbia University 


LABAREE, Leonardo W. Conservatism in 
Early American History, Pp. vi, 182. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1948. $3.75. ` 
This volume consists of six lectures 

originally delivered on the Anson G. 

Phelps Lectureship on Early American His- 

tory at New York University. With a few 

changes and additions, the work remains 

“a series of lectures, not a monographic 

study.” It makes a highly interesting 

and readable book, which presents a fair 
and well-balanced interpretation of the 
role of conservatives and conservatism in 
the American colonies, and in society gen- 
erally. It is especially effective in the 
choice of illustrative material—quotations, 
incidents, and personalities—drawn both 
from the sources and from many of the 
best recent monographs on colonial his- 
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tory, including Professor Labaree’s own 
important study of Royal Government in 
America. 

‘The first lecture, on “Ruling Families,” 
points out that in virtually all of the thir- 
teen colonies, with the proverbial excep- 
tion of Rhode Island, small groups of 
privileged and largely related families 
dominated both politics and society. In 
particular they monopolized membership 
in the colonies, and, like the great Whig 


families in England, they often succeeded ` 


also in controlling elections to the assem- 
blies. The second lecture, “Plantation and 
Counting House,” discusses the two most 
conservative economic groups, the great 
planters and merchants, and their resist- 
ance to threats against their control of 
local affairs, both from lower-class radical- 
ism in the colonies and from innovations in 
the policy of the British Government after 
17632 = 

“Pulpit and Broadcloth” analyzes the 
affinity between the conservative clergy 
and the propertied classes; the opposition 
of the established churches, Anglican in 
the South and Congregational in New 
England, to the spread of sectarianism; 
and the conservative dislike for the “en- 
thusiasts” of the Great Awakening, espe- 
cially for revivalists who delivered their 
emotional serrnons on week days, thus dis- 
tracting the laboring classes from their 
work and tending to undermine the foun- 
dations of society. The fourth and fifth 
lectures deal with conservatism as mani- 
fested in education and social life, and 
also in political theory, particularly in the 
ideas of balanced government and non- 
resistance to governmental authority. 

In the last lecture, “The Tory Mind,” 
Professor Labaree concludes that the fac- 
tors which made men Loyalists were not 
merely matters of economic interest, but 
were also to be found in the cautious, 
pessimistic attitudes of the typical con- 
servative: : 

WALTON BEAN 

University of California 


Bagst, EARL D. and Lewis G. VANDER 
VELDE (Eds.). Michigan and the Cleve- 
land Era (Sketches of University of 
Michigan Staf Members and Alumni 
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Who Served the Cleveland Administra- 

tions, 1885-89, 1893-97). Pp. xi, 372. 

Ann Arbor: The University of Michi- 

gan Press (Michigan Historical Collec- 

tions), 1948. $2.50. 

This is an unusually distinguished col- 
lection of essays excellently written and of 
genuine historical significance. In their 
introduction the editors quote President 
Cleveland as having observed, “When I 
was-in office and in need of help I usually 
turned to the University of Michigan.” 
It is this fact, amply borne out by the 
series of biographical essays presented, 
which makes this work a significant con- 
tribution to the study of politics in the 
two Cleveland administrations—certainly 
an unusual achievement for a university 
publication evidently written in praise of 
certain of its famous sons. 

All of the figures presented were in some 
manner connected with the University of 
Michigan, either as student, faculty mem- 
ber, university president, or regent. A dis- 
tinct majority were lawyers, in itself a 
commentary on the extent to which 
America then as now drew upon the bar 
for distinguished public servants. All but 
two were appointed by’Cleveland to some 
public office of distinction; yet few were 
partisan Democrats in an extreme or nar- 
row sense. On the contrary, two or three, 
including Edwin Willits, whom Cleveland. 
retained from the Harrison administration 
as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
ex-Senator Thomas W. Palmer of Michi- 
gan, whom Cleveland retained as secre- 
tary of the Columbian Exposition, were 
regular Republicans. 

A number of the men. discussed enjoyed 


‘sufficient fame to enable the scholar and 


even the general reader to recall their 
names without difficulty. These certainly 
include James B. Angell, long-time presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan who 
also enjoyed a diplomatic career as envoy 
to China, Minister to Turkey, and mem- 
ber of several international commissions. 
It includes also the great jurist and consti- 
tutionalist Thomas M. Cooley, long a 
member of the University..of Michigan 
Law School and justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, whom Cleveland in 1887 ap- 
pointed as the first chairman of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission. Certainly 
historians will remember Don M. Dickin- 
son, the Detroit lawyer who became Cleve- 
land’s political intimate and Postmaster 
General, and who in that capacity handled 
most of the patronage in Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration. Henry C. Adams, distin- 
guished economist and first statistician of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; J. 
Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture 
in Cleveland’s second administration; Ed- 
win F. Uhl, Assistant Secretary of State 
and Ambassador to Germany, and William 
E. Quinby, long-time editor of the Detroit 
Free Press and Minister to the Nether- 
lands, are only less well known. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
editors and several authors have made a 
genuine contribution to the historiography 
of the Cleveland era. 

ALFRED H. -KELLY 

Wayne University 


SCHRIFTGIESSER, KARL, This: Was Nor- 
malcy. Pp. x, 325. Boston: Atlantic- 
Little, Brown; 1948. $3.00. ' 
This is the story of the United States 

between 1920 and 1933. Mr, Schriftgiesser 

drips invective from every sentence as he 
castigates the Republicans for their un- 
willingness to see what was coming. It is 
an attempt to place at the door of Mr. 

Hoover the full charge of the depression 

‘of 1929-39. Schriftgiesser is to the Re- 

publicans what John T. Flynn is to the 

New Deal. 

Mr. Schriftgiesser suffers from an ail- 
ment that is quite common for newspaper- 
men who attempt to write history—an un- 
willingness to go to the sources. This 
fault is found throughout this small vol- 
ume. Whenever he quotes important per- 
sonages directly his source is always sec- 
ondary and at times questionable (p. 294). 
His quotes suffer from incompleteness, and 
where he uses italics the reader can’t tell 
whether they are his own or not (p. 170). 
This book was written before many of the 
personal memoirs of men around Franklin 
D. Roosevelt were published, so that the 
last chapter reads like a medieval text. 

It is very difficult to follow Mr. Schrift- 
giesser’s thesis, that. the Republicans were 
the cause of all the economic and social 
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ills that we suffered from 1929 until war 
came ten years later. The most ardent 
New Dealer gave up this approach some 
years ago. The only remains of this comes 
up every four years with the political cry 
against the “apple sellers” on the corner. 
The author’s position is found in state! 
ments such as the following: “And from 
this same arena emerged two great politi- 
cal figures, each of whom was to be Gov- 
ernor of New York and one of whom was 
to be President of the United States and 
the greatest leader of the democracy since 
Andrew Jackson” (p. 177). Never once 
does he bend even to suggest that the men 
who lived in the White House during this 
period of “normalcy” might have tried to 
do their best. Mr. Hoover, especially, 
meets his condemnation as the “devil’s 
advocate.” i 

Everything that is said in this small 
volume has been said before, and by more 
competent authorities. If it was written 
as a Democratic political brochure it ac- 
complished its purpose, and Schriftgiesser 
can feel that he helped make the political 
miracle of the century possible. 
- The author fails to meet the challenge 
presented to the reader on the jacket of 
this book: “It will leave no doubt in any 
reader’s mind that the forces in the po- 
litical arena then have their counterpart 
now; that a similar pattern may again 
emerge unless an aroused public takes mat- 
ters out of the hands of the politicians.” 
He draws ng conclusions, At best he has 
taken the works of men like Mark Sullivan, 
Moley, Nevins, and William A. White and 
paraphrased them to fit his own thesis. 
Just as the author can see nothing worth- 
while that the Republicans did from 1920 
to 1933, your reviewer can see no reason 
for the writing of this book. 
. James J. FLYNN 

Fordham: University 


Le Corsusier. Concerning Town Plan- 
ning, Translated by Clive Entwistle 
from the French Propos d'urbanisme. 
Pp. 127. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. $2.75. ; 

The translator here provides us with an 

English form of one of Charles Edouard 

Jeanneret’s (Le Corbusier’s) more recent 
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statements. This short book is an answer 
to a questionnaire which Le Corbusier re- 
ceived in 1944. The answers to be re- 
ceived ‘from this questionnaire were to 
have been published in an English maga- 
zine. The magazine never appeared, but 
Ee Corbusier used his copy as a spring- 
board for another blast at architectural 
inertia and conservatism. The book is 
copiously provided with rough sketches 
illustrating the author’s ideas. In truth, 
the text itself is almost equally sketchy. 
The reader is left to complete many a 
thought, but sharply brilliant flashes of 


common sense will inttigue and interest: 


him. Probably Le Corbusier will convince 
neither of those vociferous New Yorker 
antagonists, Moses and Mumford, for Le 
Corbusier is really off in another direction. 

I suppose there is nothing new here for 
persons already familiar with the French 
architect’s ideas. He is committed to an 
architecture which emphasizes communal 
living (“Liberation of the Mistress of the 
House,” p. 72), a skyscraper building 
(“Why this terror of lifts!” p. 76), a 
union of countryside and urban structures 
(“The garden-city is a will-o’-the-wisp. 
Nature melts under the invasion .. . and 
the promised seclusion becomes a crowded 
settlement,” p. 68), the recognition of a 
technology which is now world-wide (“Who 
is so foolish or blind as not to discern, in 
our modern epic, that motivating virtue 
which is leading the world towards a new 
destiny? The dissemination of quality,” 
p. 92), and a planned accommodation to 
speed, 

Says our author (p. 33): “Men are fools 
(the dictionary says: autonomous, wise, 
reflective, reasoning, feeling); but men are 
not wise, reflective, or feeling, for they re- 
member nothing, feel nothing, see nothing. 
In Paris (April, 1945), -around the Opera, 
cars are coming back; already a slight 
stink, already the roadway is forbidden, 
the pavement is already obligatory, with 
its chaos, its shame, its significance: pe- 
destrian crossing place, if not... . sudden 
death! No more can we look up at the 
sky; we are back again in the prison 
yard.” This is Le Corbusier’s indictment 


of our cities and from one end of the’ 


world to another we should be thoroughly 
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conscious of the justifications for his state- 
ment. Le Corbusier has a scheme for 
solving these problems; difficulties are dis- 
missed as slightly irrelevant, as perhaps 
they are, if we took a more rational and 
intelligent view of our world. i 

I am not sure I would enjoy living in 
one of M. Le Corbusier’s skyscraping 
apartments, but certainly the hodgepodge 
one sees from almost any American office 
building is quite distressing. I wonder 
how Le Corbusier enjoys living in a world 
where, as Balzac says, a man of talent 
creates a general scare. 

Lee S. GREENE 
The University of Tennessee 


Berkowitz, Davin S. Inequality of Op- 
portunity in Higher Education: A Study 
of Minority Group and Related Barriers 
to College Admission. Pp. 203. Albany, 
New York: Temporary Commission on 
the Need for a State University, 1948. 

» 35 cents. 


This report, like other publications of 
the New York Temporary Commission on 
the Need for a State University, is not 
only of direct and practical interest to citi- 
zens of the Empire State but also of great 
value to students and administrators of 
higher education elsewhere. It deals with 
a specific problem in a particular state in 
so able a fashion that it defines basic issues 
sometimes missed by more general studies. 

In view of the necessary use of subjec- 
tive considerations in the admissions proc- 
ess, the author emphasizes the importance 
of well-qualified admissions staffs working 
in close co-operation with counseling and 
guidance services. The present distance 
from this goal is illustrated by an impres- 
sive assembly of facts. For example, all 
of the dental schools, 89 per cent of the 
junior colleges and the medical schools, 70 
per cent of the schools of nursing, and 
more than half of the liberal arts colleges 
and the schools of engineering and tech- 
nology use photographs of applicants in 
admitting students (p. 32). - Aside from 
identification purposes, which can just as 
well be served by photographs taken after 
the candidate is admitted, the photograph 
has no.value. It is even unreliable in judg- 
ing skin color, and it has been-repeatedly - 
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demonstrated by careful studies to be use- 
less in determining character, intelligence, 
or próbable academic success. Blood re- 
lationship or other connection between an 
applicant and an alumnus has very little 
.more use, except to build up systems of 
family inheritance of occupatioris, charac- 
teristic of moribund societies, but it is 
used as a criterion for admissions by all 
the dental schools, 75 per cent of the law 
schools, and more than half of the schools 
of medicine and the schools of engineering 
(p. 32). 

Academic barriers to admission, reflect- 
ing the state’s lack of. higher educational 
facilities, are not carried out consistently. 
‘Although high school graduates of lower 


academic ability find it more difficult to- 


get into college than do those in the upper 
academic brackets, the higher educational 
‘institutions reject students of all levels of 
ability: (Chap. II). Geographic barriers, 
restricting attendance in the publicly con- 
trolled colleges of New York City to local 
residents and in many upstate colleges to 
persons from favored areas, add to the pic- 
ture of confusion. 
. Barriers to admission in. medical schools 
(Chap. III), in schools of dentistry and 
schools of nursing (Chap. IV), and jn all 
schools with special reference to Jewish 
and Negro students are detailed by the au- 
thor. After hearing the author recite this 
story, it is somewhat surprising to find 
that about 67 per cent of the Jews aged 
18-21 inclusive in New York City at- 
tended college in 1946-47 and even more 
surprising to learn that about 85 per cent 
of the Jewish young people went to col- 
lege in upstate New York during the same 
year. The comparable percentages for 
non-Jewish whites were 32 per cent in 
New York City and 20 per cent in the 


- _ upstate area, and for Negroes these per- 


centages dropped to 5 per cent and about 
2 per cent for New York City and upstate 
New York respectively (p. 135). Enroll- 
ments for 1934-35 and 1946-47 show an 
increase in proportion of Jewish students 
in the state from 35 to 37 per cent, an in- 
crease in upstate colleges from 5 to 11 per 
cent, and an insignificant decrease in New 
York City from about 50 per cent to about 
` 49 per cent (p. 138). 
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The author’s six chapters are supple- 
mented by questionnaire studies of the 
rejection of Jewish applicants (Chap. VII) 
and the post-high school education ‘of Ne- 
groes in the state (Chap. VHI), by Robert, 
D. Leigh and Helen R. Roberts and by E.' 
Franklin Frazier respectively. ~ z 

. HAROLD BENJAMIN 

University of Maryland 


Buaken, MANUEL. J Have Lived with 
the American People. Pp. 358. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
1948. $4.00. 

This is an autobiography of a Filipino 
who came to the United States at the age 
of fourteen to study for the ministry. 
After his arrival he‘ changed vocational 
plans, whereupon his scholarship was can- 
celed and he had to make his own way. 
Then he had to livé with the American 
people and experience the stark realities 
of life; he learned what it meant to be a 
brown-skinned man in America. 

He encountered discriminations on ev- 
ery hand. It was practically impossible 
for a Filipino to enter certain occupations, 
even if he were qualified. Dishwashing, 
janitor service, transient farm labor, and 
other menial tasks were open, but even in 
these fields Filipinos received less pay 
than white workers. Fruit and vegetable 
growers used Filipinos in large numbers 
because they could hire them at lower 
wages. White men exploited the home- 
less Filipino men in many ways. Fre- 
quently employers defrauded them through 
loopholes in contracts. They provided 
taxi-dance halls with white girls to induce 
these men to spend money freely. They 
also provided an organized system of pros- 
titution. Furthermore, in several places, 


‘after agitation by white .workers, newspa- 


pers, and leading citizens, mobs were in- | 
cited to drive the Filipinos out. Against 
such treatment they had no protection, 
since they were barred from the labor 
unions. 

The Filipinos, without full citizenship 
rights, were in an anomalous situation. ` 
This plight weighed heavily on the author 
and on others as well. They could not 
enter the civil service. Police arrested 
them and gave them rough treatment, but 
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without suffrage rights they were defense- 
less. 

Discrimination faced the Filipinos, even 
in Christian churches. One man, intent on 
helping his countrymen, took fifty of them 
to a church one Sunday morning, but they 
were denied admission—two or three 
would have been admitted. 

In spite of the many unhappy experi- 
ences, the author exhibits no rancor and 
tells about the generous America he en- 
countered in many places. Moreover, he 
points out many contributions made by 
Americans to the Philippine Islands and 
indicates several ways in which the United 
States and the Philippines might co-operate 
to their mutual advantage. 

This book is a valuable social document 
which calls attention to a discrepancy in 
one sector of our life between our high- 
sounding talk about democracy and its 
actuality in practice, 

WirLram C. SMITH 

Linfield College 


INTER-PROFESSIONS CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION FOR PROFESSIONAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY. Education for Professional Re- 
sponsibility. Pp. x, 207. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Carùegie Press, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, 1948. $3.00. 


This small but significant volume con- 
sists of the papers presented at the Inter- 
Professions Conference, probably the first 
meeting of its kind ever held. Because 
the conference surpassed in importance 
those portions of the record that have been 
published, much of the brief space allotted 
the writer will be used for comments about 
it rather than about the various papers 
now available for all who are interested to 
read, 

Said Provost Elliott Dunlap Smith of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
chairman of the planning committee, at 
the opening of the three-day session: “The 
purpose of this Conference is to promote 
the interchange of experience among teach- 
ers of medicine, law, divinity, engineering, 
and business. . . . The changes of our so- 
cial structure in this century have been 
great and have . , . profoundly altered the 
work and the position in society of profes- 
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` sional men in every field. It is, therefore, 


of great importance to examine how these 
changes have altered the task of educating 
men for professional responsibility.” . . . 

The three sections of the book reproduce 
the major topics of the conference: “Ob- 
jectives of Professional Education,” “Con- 


‘tent and Method in Professional Educa- 


tion,” “Social and Humanistic Aspects of 
Professional Education.” Except for Pro- 
‘fessor Theodore M. Greene’s statement on 
philosophy and professional responsibility 
and Professor Eleanor R. Cockerill’s 
critique of current medical education from 
the viewpoint of a medical social worker, 
the seventeen papers dealing with these 
topics were prepared by, and closely re- 
flect the experience of, the members of 
the five professions invited to Buck Hill 
Falls. 

Many of the papers are rich in factual 
material and particularly in insights about 
how the scope of professional education 
may be broadened. Nevertheless they in- 
evitably fall short of evoking the intel- 
lectual and emotional climate of the con- 
ference. Lacking are the discussions that 
were significant segments of the meeting; 
the interplay of opinion noted both in the 
conference room and at the dining table 
among members of the several groups; the 
reticences that were observable when in- 
tercommunication failed among persons 
with varied professional backgrounds. Also 
lacking is any record of the content—or 
the emotional involvement of the audience 
——on that evening when a scientist, a 
priest, and a philosopher debated the 
eternal question of whether “values” 
should be written in lower-case type or 
should be capitalized to imply transcend- 
ance of time and space. 

During the decade and a half that the 
writer has devoted to studies of profes- 
sions, particularly professional education, 
she has frequently raised the question of 
why groups whose social objectives and 
methods of training are much alike should 
have generally failed to share their ex- 
pariences with each other. The generic 
nature of professionalism has been so little 
understood, however, that one profession 
has rarely attempted to learn from the 
growth and development of another. 
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Thanks to the imagination and zeal of , 


the planning committee and the financial 
generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the Buck Hill Falls Conference 
took the first important step in demon- 
strating to approximately one hundred rep- 
resentatives of five professions that areas 


of similarity and agreement are much larger ° 


than areas of dissimilarity and disagree- 
ment. 


In the opinion of the writer, two weak-’ 


nesses characterized the planning and op- 
eration of an otherwise remarkable meet- 
ing. Aside from business administration, 
invitations were not extended to any of 
the younger, but .often dynamic, profes- 
sions. Neither were professions with any 
considerable proportion.of women included. 

The second weakness lay in the tra- 
ditional methods followed in conducting 
the conference. Superb planning produced 
quiet, orderliness, and opportunity for con- 
centration, but the formal presentation of 
papers and discussion by designated per- 
sons did not make for the maximum of 
free and easy intercommunication. 

Such shortcomings can easily be rem- 
edied in subsequent meetings. They were 
minor defects in what was otherwise a 
farsighted effort to focus attention on that 
vastly significant subject, education for 
professional responsibility. 

ESTHER Lucite Brown 

Russell Sage Foundation 


DEUTSCH, ALBERT. The Shame of the 
States. Pp. 188. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1948. $3.00. 


It is biologically sound that the strong- 
est survive and reproduce, 

It is culturally sound that the “best” 
survive and reproduce. 

It is humanly sound that the strongest 
and “best,” while protecting the race, also 
tenderly protect the weak and handicapped 
against inhuman misery, and help them: to 
produce and contribute what they can. 

The measure of our advance from the 
primitive prehuman biological level is 
found in this book. It is not a very great 
advance, though greater in some states 
than in others. We still spend more on 
chewing gum than on research in psy- 
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chiatry. We do not even show enlight- 
ened selfishness, since people who could be 
productive are not helped to be so. We 
do not ‘show refinement of feeling, since 
we let human beings live like unclean ani- 
mals; Liquor, tobacco, trinkets, joy rides, 
horse races, are more important to* us 
than pride, dignity, tenderness, integrity 
strength, f 

Mental illness is a weakness; so are 
pneumonia, varicose veins, heart disease, ` 
tuberculosis, stomach ulcers, frequent ac- 
cidents, ignorance, and prejudice. It is 
easier and cheaper to cure some cases of 
mental illness than to cure some of the 
other weaknesses listed., Cure can mean 
a productive, self-supporting, taxpaying, 
and voting (politicians take note!) mem- 
ber of society; moreover, a more tender, 
mellow, happy, responsible, stable, social 
atmosphere. 

This book is sensational and tear-jerk- 
ing. It is difficult to be anything else in 
describing catastrophe. The author, being 
a sensitive human being as well as an ac- 
curate reporter, allows compassion, sym- 
pathy, and decency to flit disturbingly 
across his pages. ‘This proclivity of his 
will weaken his thesis in the eyes of the 
Scrooges, high and low, who direct our 
destinies. For them, it would be better to 
emphasize the economic waste of the pres- 
ent system of neglect. But even sessions 
of Congress, historic battles, and witch- 
burnings have been preceded or accom- 
panied by prayer. All the more reason, 
then, that a book like this should take 
cognizance of the more enduring and sig- 
nificant human values. 

The author, who has much experience 
as a reporter in this field, and who can be 
called a lay expert, is to be congratulated. 
I believe he is accurate. The photographs 
are not faked. As to the patients—who 
can measure suffering? Some suffer more 
than others. Many of my patients, after 
recovery, say they have “gone through 
hell,” that they “could never go through 
that again.” They mean it. Some, when 
in that hell, commit suicide. That act can 
be a measure of suffering, but a catastrophi- 
cally final one. Some survive attempts 
at self-destruction; on -recovery they feel 
ashamed of their “weakness,” and fright- 
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ened, like someone who has prematurely 
gazed into the Pit. 
Modern biochemistry and the better- 
known psychology are making the mecha- 
nisms of happiness and usefulness possible 
where they were formerly impossible. It 
is å pity they are not more effectively ap- 
plied in our state hospitals. This is due 
primarily to public apathy, from which 
“stem successively inadequate funds, lack 
of professional leadership, recruitment of 
mediocrity, intellectual stagnation, dullness, 
and death. The fortunate exceptions to 
this are encouraging accidents of time, 
place, and personalities, but are far too 
few. 

` Mr. Deutsch describes eleven institu- 
tions: Byberry, or Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital for Mental Diseases; Cleveland State 
Hospital; Manhattan State Hospital; Napa 


State Hospital; Rockland State Hospital;. 


Milledgeville State Hospital; Bellevue Psy- 
chiatric Hospital; Detroit Receiving Hos- 


pital (Psychiatric Division); Letchworth 


Village; Pilgrim State Hospital (contrasted 
with Mason General); Brooklyn State Hos- 
pital. Others are mentioned incidentally. 


This takes about 110 pages of the book’s - 


188. The rest are devoted to historical 
and philosophical discussion, an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Karl Menninger, and evalua- 
tion and plans and possibilities of the fu- 
ture. 

The final chapter: “Toward the Ideal 
State Mental Hospital,” is a useful guide, 
in this day and year. The author weakens 
it, perhaps, in listing detailed treatment 
procedures; if the “professional staff will 
be encouraged to engage in scientific re- 
search” the treatments of today may be 
outmoded (we hope) tomorrow. On the 
other hand, this listing does call attention 
to our therapeutic resources, and does 
make the ideal more concrete. 

_, Let us hope the book will be widely read. 
J. A. KINDWALL 
Milwaukee Sanitarium 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


MatHews, Basit. Booker T. Washington: 
Educator and Interracial Interpreter. 
Pp. x, 350. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. $4.75. 
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Born in Virginia in 1856, of a slave 
mother and a white father, Booker T. 
Washington lived his early life in slavery. 
Only nine years of age when the war 
ended, he was of legal age by the time Re- 
construction drew to a close in 1877. Dur- 
ing these years he labored in the mines, 
worked his way through Hampton Insti- 
tute, and taught Negroes in West Virginia, 
where his family had moved. When he 
was 25 years old he returned to Hampton 
as a member of its faculty. 

From here Washington went tu Alabama 
for his life’s work of founding and de- 
veloping Tuskegee. As principal of this 
school he promoted 4n educational pro- 
gram for the “good life” of his race in 
the South. He gained national recognition 
after delivering a speech at an International 
Exposition in Atlanta in 1895. Within a 
few years his fame spread to Europe and 
eventually to- Africa. Upon both conti- 
nents he was able to render service which 
bettered the economic status of the peas- 
ants. 

As a teacher Washington was never dull, 
as a politician he was shrewd, as an orator 
he was inspiring, as an author he was in- 
teresting, as a leader of his race he was a 
realist, and as an administrator he was 
meticulous. That he was versatile and 
talented everybody recognized... Naturally, 
he kindled animosities. Southern demo- 
gogues opposed his educating Negroes at 
all, and radical Negro leaders criticized his 
lack of emphasis on social equality for his 
people. Despite this opposition, which at 
times became loud and bitter, Washington 
continued his educational policies of pro- 
moting the second emancipation of his 
race through persuasion and compromise. 

The “lengthened shadow” of -this distin- 
guished: American has been preserved by 
posterity in monuments and statues -and, 
foremost of all, in the continued growth 
of Tuskegee. ; 

The author of this excellent biography 
spent years reading the large collection of 
Washington’s papers at Tuskegee before 
this significant collection found its way to 
the Library of Congress; he lived at the 
school and became familiar with its multi- 
ple ‘activities and problems; his book bears 
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the mark of scholarship and judicious se- 
lection. This reviewer wishes that Mr. 
Mathews had quoted more frequently from 
the sources, though not necessarily longer 
quotations, and had dwelt more at length 
on Washington’s political activities in the 
Republican Party, especially during the 
Theodore Roosevelt era. 
" GEORGE C. OsBorn 
University of Florida 


Herce, Henry C., et al. Wartime College 
Training Programs of the Armed Serv- 
ices. Pp. xv, 214. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1948. $3.00. 


This collection of reports on various 
ways in which American higher education 
was affected by World War II was assem- 
bled as part of the work of the Commis- 
sion on Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs. 

. Dr. Herge devotes six chapters to a de- 
scription of the college training programs 
of the armed services, with emphasis on 
the Army Specialized Training Program 
(ASTP) and the Navy College Training 
Program (V-12). He suggests that in the 
event of another national emergency, some 
over-all planning board should tell every- 
one concerned whether young men in in- 
dustry are going to be granted an in- 
active-duty status while learning specific 
skills;| whether physically fit young men 
-are to be deferred from military service 
and continued in college, and if so, in what 
fields and in what numbers; whether war- 
time training at the college level is going 
to be solely for the armed services or also 
for other government agencies and for de- 
fense industries; whether young mén as- 
signed to college training shall be placed 
on active duty in uniform or as reservists 
on an inactive-duty status; whether the 
specialized training for other agencies than 
the armed services should be at individual 
or at government expense; and whether 
there should be a unified system for de- 
‘termining the manpower needs of the Na- 
tion and of the armed services. 

A chapter on “Acceleration: Perspec- 
tives, Appraisals, Implications” by S. L. 
Pressey outlines the various readjustments 
with regard to the saving of time that 
were made to meet the war emergency in 
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the colleges and universities. Dr. Pressey 
reports that the major adjustment of ci- 
vilian education to the war was by ac- 
celeration through lengthening of the school 
year. He regards this kind of acceleration 
as dangerously burdensome to faculties. 
He points out also that it interferes with 
field experience in various professional 
colleges. 

Harold Sprout contributes a chapter on 
“Integration of Areas of Knowledge,” using 
two examples from the programs of the 
Navy and of the Army Air Forces. The 
first of these examples was the liberal arts 
course generally known as “Foundations of 
National Power” which originated in the 
Navy’s V-12 training program. The other 
example was that of the Army Air Forces 
Premeteorology Course which was started 
at Kenyon College and was first taught at 
twelve colleges co-operating with the Army 
Air Forces in preparing weather officers. 

Raymond J. Connolly, in a chapter on 
“Financial Aspects of the College Training 
Programs,” describes the methods by which 
the services contracted for their programs 
in the colleges, and lists the values to the 


, educational institutions in making them 


more aware of housing and food-providing 
responsibilities of the colleges. 

The final chapter of the book was writ- 
ten by Edward C. Elliott, on “The Effects 
of War Time Research Upon Institutions 
of Higher Learning.” This chapter dis- 
cusses the work of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, the scientific 
research program of the Navy, the effect 
on scientific research of the war experi- 
ences as determined by inquiry to twenty- 
nine institutions, and the various agencies 
and fields of research involved in the war 
effort. : 

This volume is a creditable contribution 
to the history of higher education. It 
should be read now. Experience indicates 
that it will not be read at some hurried 
time in the future when a new emergency 
suddenly requires new programs for the 
armed services. 

HAROLD BENJAMIN 

University of Maryland 


Science, Faith and 
London, and ' New 


PoLany!, MICHAEL. 
Society. Pp. 80. 


` 
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York: Oxford University Press, 1946, 
1948. $1.00: 


This little book consists of three lec- 
tures: “Science and Reality,” “Authority 
and Conscience,” “Dedication or Servi- 
tude.” The general theme is stated in the 
first paragraph as follows: “I shall re- 
examine here the suppositions underlying 
our belief in science and propose to show 
that they are more extensive than is usu- 
ally thought. They will appear to co-ex- 
tend with the entire spiritual foundations 
of man and to go to the very root of his 
social existence. Hence, I will urge, our 
belief in science should be regarded as a 
token of much wider convictions.” 

Unfortunately, the development of this 
theme runs into linguistic and semantic 
difficulties which render some of the cru- 
cial points somewhat vague and others 
open to question. This is perhaps un- 
avoidable in discourse of the “lecture” 
type, which often precludes detailed and 
technical exposition, especially a rigorous 
definition of terms. The author appar- 
ently felt this handicap, for he adds three 
short Appendices: Premises of Science, 
Significance of New Observations, and Cor- 
respondence with Observation. These ad- 
denda help, but they do not correct the 
main difficulty, which comes to a climax 
in the last section of Chapter 3, where we 
encounter not only semantic but also gram- 
matical confusion (e.g., the two first sen- 
tences of the last paragraph, p; 67). 

-Granting the author’s emphasis on the 
importance of the scientist’s personal judg- 
ment and creative intuition at all stages 
of the scientific quest and especially on the 
frontiers, this reviewer finds quite unneces- 
sary overtones of mysticism in the author’s 
treatment of the subject, as for example 
his references to “extra-sensory” percep- 
tion. In this connection also, I think the 
author’s criticism of what he calls the most 
extreme empiricists and logical positivists 
is neither necessary nor well taken (pp. 
61-2). 

On the other hand, I think the author is 
entirely right in his analysis of the place 
of authority in science: “The main con- 
trast between a regime of General Au- 
thority such as prevails in science, the law, 
etc., and the rule of a Specific Authority 
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as constituted by the Catholic Church lies 
in the fact that the former leaves the de- 
cisions for interpreting traditional rules in 
the hands of numerous independent indi- 
viduals while the latter centralizes such de- 
cisions at headquarters” (p. 45). 

It would greatly have clarified matters, 
especially in the last chapter, if the author 
had kept more sharply in mind the cul- 
tural relativity of such terms as “truth,” 
“freedom,” “justice,” “charity,” “transcend- 
ent ideals,” “spiritual reality,” “conscience,” 


‘etc. Also, it would have greatly clarified 


matters if the author had explicitly recog- 
nized that science requires only the par- 
ticular freedoms to think and do what 
scientists, must think and do if they are to 
remain scientists. There are numerous 
other freedoms that have little or no 
relevance one way or the other to freedom 
of scientific activity. This is an important 
reservation, for only in this way can we 
account for the fact that science has, in 
fact, both advanced and suffered reverses 
under a great variety of political and eco- 
nomic systems varying from absolute 
despotism to extreme democracies. Kinds 
of freedom, for whom, under what circum- 
stances—the answer to these questions un- 
der any type of social organization deter- 
mines whether science can or cannot thrive. 
The answers to these questions have not 
been highly and consistently correlated 
with conventional political and economic 
categories in the past and, probably fortu- 
nately, will not be in the future. 

None of these criticisms alter the fact 
that this little book is a serious and in 
many ways penetrating analysis of the po- 
sition of science in human society. In 
spite of the criticisms noted, also, the re- 
viewer finds himself in substantial agree- 
ment with the author’s general position. 

Grorce A. LUNDBERG 

University of Washington 


ScoramMM, Witpur (Ed.). Communica- 
tions in Modern Society. Pp. 252. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1948. 
$4.00. 


This volume consists of fifteen papers on 
various aspects of communications in mod- 
ern society prepared for the Institute of 
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Communications Research at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1948. The contributors 
include men from radio networks, schools 
of journalism, and public opinion research 
groups, social scientists, newspaper editors, 
and others concerned more or less directly 
with the developing field of communica- 
tions. Perusal of this volume gives. one 
the impression that workers in this field 
are groping for a systematic frame of ref- 
erence which will afford more than’ a con- 
venient catchall for utterances relative to 
the communications system of modern so- 
ciety. As is often true of symposia of this 
type, the quality of the contributions is 
rather uneven. 

The contents of this volume consist of a 
brief introductory statement by Wilbur 
Schramm, editor of the volume, and of 
papers presented under the six following 
heads: Problems of Control, Extent and 
Support; Problems of Process and Chan- 
nels; Problems of Audiences; Problems of 
the New Media; Problems of Social Ef- 
fects; and Problems of Responsibility. A 
useful bibliography of a hundred titles in 
the general area-of communications com- 
pletes this volume. An index is lacking. 

The reviewer found the following con- 
tributions of greatest interest and signifi- 
cance; “Economic Problems in ` Private 
Ownership of Communication” by Charles 
V. Kinter; “Psychology of the Communica- 
tion Process” by Carl Hovland; “Psychol- 
‘ogy of Communication by Picture” by 
Edgar Dale; “The Challenge of the New 
Media” by Hugh M. Beville, Jr.;- “Prob- 
Jems of Measuring Public Opinion” by 
Clyde Hart; “Communications and Public 
Opinion” by Bernard Berelson; and “The 
Role of Criticism in Management of Mass 
Communications” by Paul Lazarsfeld. A 
stimulating article by Leo Lowenthal on 
“The Sociology of Literature” deals with 
a generally neglected aspect of the field of 
communications and ‘suggests that this 
area deserves attention it has hitherto 
lacked in American sociology and com- 
munications research. A marked differ- 
ence of approach and emphasis can be 
noted between the papers presented by 
those whose chief emphasis is on research 
in communications, and the contributions 
of practitioners, such as editors, connected 
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with existing communication agencies, who 
feel the impact of conflicts between ethical, 
social, and economic aspects of these agen- 
cies. An over-all characterization cannot 
be offered which would do justice to this 
symposium, but readers will find that the 
work offers useful facts, some clear think- 
ing, some biased thinking, and consider- 
able intellectual stimulation. 
.James H. BARNETT 
University of Connecticut 


Watson, Goopwin. Vouta After Conflict. 
Pp. xv, 300. New York: Association 
Press, 1947. $4.00. 


This volume is a rather detailed account 
of American youth after World War I, 
preceded by a short discussion of youth 


.after the Civil War and European youth 


after World War I. 

Dr. Watson’s general thesis is that many 
of the attitudes and much of the behavior 
of youth in the aftermath of World War I 
were not the products‘ of the war but 
rather part and parcel of general social 
trends which would have been reached at 
about the same time whether or not there 
had been a war. 

The book contains in Chapter III, 
“American: Youth After World War I,” 
Chapter IV, “The After Effects of War,” 
and Chapter V, “The First Flowering of 
Modernism,” an interesting and colorful 
account: of “flaming youth” in the 1920's. 
Here is described the emergence of an age 
of “jazz, joy-rides, roadhouses, cheek-to- 
cheek dancing, petting, and cigarette smok- 
ing, hooch drinking, the bobbed hair flap- 
per with the knee-length skirt,” and so 
on—accounts with which we have long be- 
come familiar either through observation 
and participation or by having read Fred- 
erick L, Allen’s Only Yesterday: An In- 
formal History of the Nineteen Twenties 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931). 

Dr. Watson emphasizes the necessity of 
interpreting the behavior of youth in this 
period in a cultural context. The genera- 
tion of “flaming youth” of the early 1920’s 
in America can be understood, he says, 
only in the light of the social trends which 
characterized the period. Some of these 
were: modern technology, the automobile, 
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the airplane, motion picture and radio, 
urbanization, immigration, increased inter- 
est in education, Freud and psychoanalysis, 
woman suffrage and the emergence of the 
Modern Woman, and so on—all of which 
had been evolving through the several 
previous decades. — ~ 

The reviewer has the impression that 
the author spends too much time in the 
reiteration of his thesis—a thesis which 
has been rather widely accepted by social 
scientists-——namely, that war only acceler- 
ates and intensifies existing trends, whether 
they be technological changes, social mo- 
bility, social and personal disorganization, 
rate of social change, or other. 


The last third of the book is devoted to 


predictions of the youth’s world in the 
1950’s, a forecast of the future. A few of 
these predictions are: the advance of sci- 
ence to continue at an unprecedented rate, 
increasing recognition and application of 
the social sciences, continuation of the 
rapid advance of technology, full sway of 
the air age, development of television and 
radar, decentralization of cities, mechaniza~- 
tion of agriculture, increased amount of 
leisure time, expansion of government ac- 
tivities and services and the like, decrease 
in vertical mobility, increase in dissipation, 
prevalence of moderate drinking, increase 
in delinquency and crime rates, and so 
forth, Many of these predictions are so 
general as to be safe even though based 
upon opinions rather than upon research 
findings. Valid as these predictions may 
prove to be, they still do not shed much 
light on what will be the social psychologi- 
cal adjustment of youth in the 1950's, 

In the opinion of the reviewer, an impor- 
tant factor in modern life has been over- 
looked by the author; namely, a struct-ral 
change in the population from the 1920's 
to the projected 1950’s. Increased life ex- 
pectancy combined with a decrease in the 
birth rate has resulted in a. marked expan- 
sion in the upper portions of the population 
pyramid, accompanied by a pronounced 
contraction of the base. The eclipse of 
the field of pediatrics in medicine by that 
of geriatrics is perhaps symptomatic of a 
change in the role of the youth of tomor- 
row.. Accordingly, a most important con- 
sideration in the adjustment of youth in 
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the 1950's would seem to be their orienta- 
tion to this changed structure of social life. 
: Harrret R. Mowrer 

Evanston, Illinois 


Kino, CLARENCE. Organizing for Commu- 
nity Action. Pp. xiii, 202. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. $3.00. 


Clarence King of the New York School 
of Social Work has compiled a practical 
little guide book in community organiza- 
tion. It is made up of concise case stories 
to illustrate certain skills and methods of 
organization with interpretive comments. 
The author’s objective on page 4 states: 


_ “This book is an attempt to assemble illus- 


trations of organizing for community ac- 
tion and to derive from them, by the case 
method, a few simple principles for future 
guidance. The intention is that it shall 
serve as a-practical handbook in the field 
rather than as a scientific treatise.” Pro- 
fessor King emphasizes some of the human 
relations skills used by professional social 
workers constructively to initiate commu- 
nity action and co-ordination. 

The book is useful and stimulating. It 
will be valuable in the classroom and as a 
guide for lay and professional leaders in 
planning community action. Although the 
emphasis is on social work problems, the 
contents of the book are also applicable to 
such fields as adult education, agricultural 
extension service work, school administra- 
tion, civic, improvement, public health, and 
housing. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that the 
author has made his greatest contribution 
in Part I, entitled “Promotion,” where he 
presents a series of successful practices in 
the building and maintaining of a “com- 
munity of interest” in social problems. 
Part II, on “Co-ordination,” is sketchy 
and incomplete for readers wishing infor- 
mation on the techniques of integrating 
community efforts and on the nature of 
administrative structures for co-ordination, 
such as community chests, councils of so- 
cial agencies, social service exchanges. 

Community Organization for Social 
Work by Wayne McMillen contains a more 
adequate treatment of the customary de- 
vices for obtaining co-ordination of social 
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work programs. In fact, the two books 
effectively supplement one another. 

The major criticism of this reviewer is 
that the principles of community organiza- 
tion are frequently only implied in the 
discussions of the case material rather than 
explicitly stated. Most of the people read- 
ing this book who are not already experts 
in community organization are likely to 
find it difficult to distinguish between rule- 
of-thumb procedures and basic principles. 
It is to be hoped that before Professor 
King retires as a professional worker he 
will. have an opportunity to revise: this 
book by expanding his interpretive com- 
ments of the case materials and elaborat- 
ing on his knowledge of the principles and 
skills of organizing for community action. 
The fruit of his years of experience is 
sorely needed by his profession. 

Rogert A. POLSON 

Cornell University 


CHASE, Stuart. The Proper Study of 
Mankind. ... Pp.xx, 311. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. $3.00. 


The first sentence establishes the pur- 
pose of this volume: “This book is an at- 
tempt to explore the possibilities of ap- 
plying the scientific method, which has 
proved so successful in problems of matter 
and energy, to the problems of human re- 
lations.” Without opening himself to the 
charge of being an uninhibited alarmist, 
Chase clearly perceives that “humar: well- 
being and survival” are dependent: upon 
the development of a social science that is 
consistent with the canons of science gen- 
erally. 
the Science of Human Relations.” 

It is first necessary for the author to 
establish the conception of science and 
scientific method in terms of which ap- 
praisals may be made. This involves an 
illuminating discussion of the varieties of 
meaning attached to the term social sci- 
ence. Chase writes in this Part I. of his 
book with characteristically vivid: style, but 
he does not distort the basic concepts with 
which he is soundly concerned. 

Having established the benchmarks, 
Chase asks, “What has actually been ac- 
complished?” The answer is in Part II 
where the author reviews a variety of 


His subtitle is “An Inquiry into. 
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studies that constitute “landmarks and 
achievements” in the application of scien- 
tific method to the study of human rela- 
tionships. It is an impressive summary, 
adding up to the conclusion that “in the 
last twenty-five years it is probable that 
more dependable knowledge has been ac- 
quired about human behavior and human 
relations than in all previous history:” 
There is not, as he admits, a complete sys- 
tem and integrated body of accepted social 
science generalization,. but there is ample 
evidence in research after research of how 
social science techniques can be applied to 
human problems. He makes clear that 
“the proper study of mankind” has pro- 
gressed much farther than is commonly 
assumed. 

The third section is devoted to implica- 
tions and conclusions. The stress is on the 
need for studies in communication and 
semantics with the premise that: under- 
standing is a key to any achievable social 
order. There is a revealing chapter on re- 
formers and the limitations of their opera- 
tions, and there are suggestions concern- 
ing what social science might contribute 
toward the attainment of world peace. 

The book will arouse discussion. The 
author’s lively observations on economics 
as social science are likely to engender 
vigorous dispute and certain sections on 
polling might have been written differently 
had the manuscript been prepared since 
last November. On the other hand, the 
admirable analysis of the cultural approach 
to social research seems beyond question. 

It is not the particular content as such 
that gives value to this book, but rather 
the hardheaded point of view that is ex- 
pressed, At the very time when a reac- 
tion against science in the study of human 
affairs is manifesting itself in various “hu- 
manisms,” it is desirable that a writer. with 
the skill and felicity of style possessed by 
Chase should present this appealing and 
convincing case for science, and more 
science, 

Marcorm M. Wriiey 

University of Minnesota 


BENNETT, Joun W., and Metvin M. 
Tumin. Social Life: Structure and 
Function, Pp. xxii, 725, xvi. New 
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York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, Trade, 
$6.00; -text, $4.50. 


Fairness to authors would seem to re- 
quire that textbooks, particularly sociology 
textbooks, be evaluated separately ac- 
cording to their usefulness as teaching 
taols and according to validity of their 
content. 

Divided into five sections (1. The So- 
cial Life of Man; 2. The Basic Ideas of 
Sociology; 3. Society, Personality and Cul- 

. ture; 4. The Emergence of Modern So- 
ciety; and 5. Some Aspects of American 
Society and Culture) containing thirty- 
two chapters, ‘this book is adaptable to 
either a one-term or a two-term course in 
introductory sociology. It is well-written 
and should be understandable to beginning 
students. Commendable restraint in use 
of footnotes and citation combines with 
excellent printing to produce an unusually 
“clean” text. Considered solely as a teach- 
ing instrument, this book compares very 
favorably with other introductory texts. 
It is also an up-to-the-minute text, con- 
taining a subsection on “Atomic Power.” 

Evaluation of content depends upon 
one’s conception of the purpose of an in- 
troductory course in sociology. If the 
principal purpose is to emphasize cultural 
and economic determinism, cultural rela- 
tivism, evil effects of social classes, and 
increasing rigidity of the class structure, 
and correspondingly to minimize differences 
between races, individuals, sexes, biologi- 
cal factors, genetic factors, integrative as- 
pects of class structure, and cohesive func- 
tions of standards and traditions, the book 
is admirably suited to the purpose. If, 
however, an introductory course in soci- 
ology is designed to convey a reasonably 
balanced impression of human behavior 
and of civilized society in accordance with 
available evidence, the instructor will be 
required to modify the textual description 
by presenting contrary findings and by 
pointing out limitations of evidence on 
which the conclusions rest. 

Like most sociology texts, this one be- 
gins with a disavowal of value judgments 
in the introductory chapter, and then pro- 
ceeds to inject value judgments through- 
out the text. This procedure appears to 
rest on the assumption of textbook au- 
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thors in general that if their own value 
judgments conflict with popular value 
judgments, they are therefore objective. 
Though containing the usual evaluation 
found in sociology textbooks in relation to 


- co-operation and competition, war, national 


sovereignty, marriage, divorce, causation 
of crime, race predjudice, and other topics, 
this text specializes on class and status. 
Strong emphasis on economic determinism, 
on influence of status on behavior, and on 
increasing rigidity of the “class-system” is 
found throughout the book. For example: 

“Tt is no accident that crime, juvenile de- 
linquency, delinquent sex behavior, chronic 
alcoholism, prostitution, insanity, milder 
forms of personality disorganization, and 
all the other various types of phencmena 
which we classify as ‘social problems’ 
should occur in regular, predictable quali- 
ties and quantities in our society. For we 
typically socialize our individuals to a 
standard level of expectations, and effi- 
ciently socialize these expectations into 
them. But we also typically fail to pro- 
vide an equal opportunity and motivation 
for them to observe the rules and achieve 
the goals. As a consequence there is a 
predictable deviation from societal norms, 
proportionate to the life-chances of indi- 


. viduals in various social strata for achiev- 


ing societal expectations” (p. 181). 

Perhaps the authors would provide a 
table of such predictions, even though they 
admit (p. 588) that the attitudes are not 
“perfectly correlated,” if it were not for 
the fact that “in America the growing in- 
equality in power among the classes has 
been obscured by the relative equality in 
the area of wide dissemination of cheap, 
mass-produced commodities. This proc- 
ess works toward a blurring of some of 
the expectable attitude differences between 
classes in the face of disparity between 
ideal and real patterns” (p. 588). 

Rising planes of living, long-term in- 
creases in income of workers, decrease in 
the proportion of those engaged in occupa- 
tions which are low in the socioeconomic 
scale, marked attainments in health, life 
expectancy, education, diet, housing, and 
working conditions, and increasing political 
influence only “obscure” the reality of 
growing inequality! May I suggest that 
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the “illusion” of relative equality is also 
abetted by a Machiavellian scheme where- 
by the increasingly powerful upper classes 
tax themselves more heavily and purposely 
lose national elections. There is little need 


for objective observation so long as “re- , 


ality” is so firmly fixed in the minds of 
writers of sociology textbooks. 
A. H. Hosgs 
University of Pennsylvania 


Netson, Lowry. Rural Sociology. Pp. 
xvi, 567. -New York: American Book 
Company, 1948. $4.25. 


In developing this introductory text, the 
author, who is professor of sociology at 
‘the University of Minnesota, views rural 
sociology “as the description and analysis 
of rural institutions and groups.” He 
eschews the interpretation of rural soci- 
ology as “applied sociology,” and con- 
siders the field as a science in itself, not 
simply the application of social science to 
the improvement of rural life. As a scien- 
tist, the rural sociologist “is interested 
only in understanding.” It is “as a mem- 
ber of society” that he “is interested in 
human betterment and therefore in the 
application of his scientific research to the 
welfare of the community.” 

The contents are organized into five 
parts. The first is in the nature of an in- 
troduction, a sort of “review” and “pre- 
view.” The second part is concerned with 
the ecological aspects of rural life. ‘Popu- 
lation trends, characteristics, and move- 
ment make up the third part. The fourth 
deals with social processes as they relate 
to rural life, and the fifth is devoted to an 
analysis of the basic institutions of rural 
society. Appendix A lists some 74 intrigu- 


ing topics for term papers and special re- 


ports. -Appendix B is a 20-page bibliog- 
raphy, in six-point type, about half of 
which relates to rural life in the British 
Isles and Europe; Russia; the Near and 
Middle East; India; China; Japan, For- 
mosa, and Korea; and South America, in- 
cluding sections on (a) general works, (b) 
Mexico, (c) Central America and the 
Caribbean, (d) Brazil, (e) Argentina, and 
(f) Chile, Bolivia, Colombia, and others. 
This feature reflects the growing attention 
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of American rural sociologists to, rural life 
and culture in the rest of the world. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the ay- 
thor presents one of the very best texts 
yet written for a beginning course in rural 
sociology. The treatment strives for ob- 
jectivity; the style is readable and inter- 
esting; the format is attractive; and sta- 
tistics are usually held in subordination to 
description and analysis. The contents 
are well balanced in proportionate em- 
phasis, and the fundamental things that 
should be in an introductory rural socio- 
logical text are pretty well all there. It 
would seem safe to predict. that the book 
will meet with the wide and favorable re- 
ception it well deserves. Any criticism 
that the reviewer might be disposed to 
make would be to the effect that the cov- 
erage of significant literature in the field 
has many elements of incompleteness, par- 
ticularly in relating such materials to the 
more conceptual phases of the work. 

WILSON GEE 

University of Virginia 


Das, Sonya Ruts. The American Woman 
in Modern Marriage. Pp. 185. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1948. 
$3.75, 

This book is based upon a doctoral dis- 
sertation at the Sorbonne, written under 
Bouglé in 1934, The author is a native of 
Russia who came to the United States in 
1913. She married a Hindu in 1922 and 
together they left for travel and study in 
Europe and India. She has studied not 
only at Columbia, but also at the Universi- 
ties of Berlin and Paris. Her point of 
view is, therefore, a cosmopolitan one. 

Dr. Das has assembled a great deal of 
interesting data on marriage and divorce 
in the United States and has interspersed 
them with humane and idealistic prescrip- 
tions for improving family life in this 
country, namely, setting up of courts of 
domesti¢ relations to handle marital diffi- 
culties, some uniformizing of marriage and 
divorce laws, permitting divorce for in- 
compatibility or mutual consent, develop- 
ing spiritual relationship between husband 
and wife. Her evaluations are generous 
and the picture that emerges is on the 
idyllic side. There is nothing radical, 


a? 


. procedures (p. 99). 
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novel, or startling in any of this, but it 
would undoubtedly be very useful and 
illuminating to a French audience. It 
would be convenient if someone would 
give us similar studies of other countries. 

The title is against the book. When one 
first sees it, a question is likely to arise: 
which American woman? urban? rural? 
middle class? lower class? northern? south- 
ern? native? foreign? There are a good 
many kinds of American women in mod- 
ern marriage. Although the author does 
make a few differentiations, she is talking 
in general of an urban, middle-class, fairly 
well-educated woman. 

Millions of other American women will 
be interested to know that for sundry 
work like beating rugs, washing clothes, 
clearing away snow, tending furnaces, “an 
average American household uses the serv- 
ices of temporary help” (pp. 116-7), or 
that the American woman is not tied down 
to the drudgery of the household. And 
millions of American men will be glad to 
know that “the modern home under the 
control and management of the wife is a 
place of great relaxation to the husband” 
(p. 119). 

There are a few errors of fact. Dr. 
Das states that with the exception of 
Nevada, Arkansas, and Idaho, states have 
since 1887 been tightening up their divorce 
She speaks of a 
growing tendency toward monogamy (p. 
56). She states that most women marry 
“at a comparatively advanced age” (p. 
76). The early twenties may seem ad- 
vanced in contrast to the age at a Hindu 
matriage, but it is not in terms of an Irish 
marriage, or even marriage a generation 
ago. 

Of the author’s three objectives—to de- 
scribe the rise of a new individuality among 
American women, to trace the transforma- 
tion of the American family from a 
patriarchial to a democratic institution, 
and to interpret American family institu- 
tions to the rest of the world—the third 
has, perhaps, been most successful. 

Jessie BERNARD 

Pennsylvania State College 


TRECKER, HarteicH B. Social Group 
Work: Principles and Practices, Pp. vi, 
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313. New York: The Woman’s Press, 
1948. $3.50. 


In the words of the author, this book is 
an attempt “to present an introduction to 
social group work as it has developed and 
is being practiced in the setting of social 
agencies” (p. 1 of preface). Since group 
workers are the focus of the book, it is pri- 
marily for students who are studying first- 
year group-work courses in schools of so- 
cial work, staff members now engaged in 
group work, and others interested in learn- 
ing about group work. Social group work 
is described as “a process and method 
through which individuals in groups in so- 
cial agency settings are helped bysa worker 
to relate themselves to other people and 
to experience growth opportunities in ac- 
cordance with their needs and capacities” 
(pp. 8-9). The worker is interested both 
in individuel growth and in social develop- 
ment of the group as a whole. The au- 
thor’s limitation of social group werk to 
the social agency setting is not from any 
attempt to imply that group work is not 
useful in nonsocial-work settings such as 
recreation, education, or religious organiza- 
tions, but rather for the purpose of nar- 
rowing the focus as a means of clarifying 
the material. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I, “The Theory,” is concerned with 
a discussion of “Social Group Work 
Method and Principles.” This discussion 
includes such topics as working within the 
agency setting, the role of the worker, un- 
derstanding and working with the group, 
record writing and evaluation, and a look 
at the frontiers of social group work. 
Part II, “The Practice,” is a collection of 
twenty-three selected recorded -xperiences 
covering a variety of groups and of both 
community and agency situations. The 
material has been selected to stimulate 
thinking—not because it is necessarily 
good, bad, or indifferent group-work prac- 
tice. , 

It is obvious that in some three hundred 
pages the inċlusive scope of the book must 
inevitably leave much to be desired, must 
be general when more specific material 
could be hoped for, must rely frequently 
on listings and enumeration of points at 
the expense of the dynamics of the process 
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and the understanding of -the situation. 
For example, in raising the question why 


certain individuals behave as they do, it is 


stated “the answer lies” in the need to be 
both dependent and independent, and in 
the resultant feelings of ambivalence which 
arise as persons work through their con- 
flicts. While this statement is elaborated 
somewhat and expresses a basic truth, it 
touches only the base and does not touch 
the necessity of understanding what cir- 
cumstances are involved in the particular 
individual’s needs at the particular time. 

In spite of steady progress, the difficulty 
that group workers still encounter in op- 
erating fully on the principle that social 
group work is a method and process is 
illustrated by three sentences which begin: 
“Social group work recognizes . . .”, “So- 
cial group work thus seeks .. .”, “Social 
group work believes .. .” (p. 11). Group 
‘ workers have aims, objectives, and beliefs, 
but methods have none. 

These points are important especially 
because it is the beginner to whom the 
book is directed. A professional group 
worker would use this material, excellently 
summarized point by point—the general 
statements, the broad basic truths—for 
deeper, more intensive study. The risk 
lies in the danger or temptation for the 
beginner to find in this an answer to his 
immediate questions, while failing to be 
aware of the wider implications and the 
dynamic quality of the group-work process. 

Mr. Trecker is to be commended for 
making a singular contribution to group- 
work literature by assembling under one 
cover a systematic summary of material 
heretofore available only through scattered 
articles, pamphlets, and a few books. In 
doing so he certainly was aware of the fac- 
tors discussed above, and yet had the cour- 


age to proceed. Each chapter is supple-’ 


mented with an excellent bibliography. 
Perhaps Mr. Trecker’s contribution will 
become more evident if, as he hopes, it 
encourages further study. When we have 
a book on each of Mr. Trecker’s chapters, 
‘that desire will be a long way toward 
realization, 
MERRILL B. CONOVER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CLARK, S. D. Church and Sect in Canada, 
Pp. xiii, 458. Toronto, Canada: Uni- 
«versity of Toronto Press, 1948. $4.75. 


The story of religion on the American 
frontier ‘has been told and retold from the 
days of the First Great Awakening in the 
first half of the eighteenth century to 
those of the Second Awakening, or the 
Western Revivals, of the closing period of 
the same century. Sources have been 
abundant, reliable, informing, and reveal- 
ing as to the nature of religion. The peo- 
ple moving westward into the lonely new 
settlements far from the established homes 
and institutions of the old communities 
found life barren and fearful. Often for a 
decade or more these pioneers were devoid 
of religious ministration. Ministers and 
missionaries could not keep pace with the 
migrations. Consequently people who had 
been accustomed to the services of the 
church and the divine ordinances suffered 
a sense of guilty neglect, and when once 
again the privilege was theirs of enjoying 
the blessings of religious fellowship they 
broke out in joyous fanaticism in the con- 
sciousness of God’s favor. 

Not until the present volume have we 
had a similar story for Canada. It has 
been well told, with evidence of-wide and 
exhaustive research, with sources quoted 
and authorities documented. 

Certain distinctions, indicated by the 
author, are however to be noted in the 
frontier religious developments on the op- 
posite sides of the border. 

First, the problems of religion were ac- 
centuated in Canada by the political bond 
with England, while the later Western Re- 
vivals in the United States occurred after 
independence had been won. In the for- 
mer country the Anglican remained the 
Established Church, with the authority of 
the state supporting its position and policy. 

Second, the American frontier produced 
the emotional type of preaching and of re- 
sponse on the part of the people of the 
scattered settlements. Many missionaries 
with this training and experience crossed 


-over into Canada to carry on this form of 


labor, and although it may have been wel- 
comed by many of the new settlers, it was 
frowned upon by the ministers and mis- 
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sionaries from the mother country; not 


alone by the sedate Presbyterians, but by . 


the more evangelical Methodists and Bap- 
tists as well. The English religious lead- 
ers emphasized training, discipline, educa- 
tion in religious living, dnd guidance of 
the convert in the steady habits of well- 
established community life. 

Similar conditions prevailed in Canada 
and in the States in many respects. There 
was a lack of any organized religious sys- 
tem to consolidate the gains in winning new 
members to the churches. This was espe- 
cially true of the Baptists. They adhered 
strongly, and perhaps proudly, to the in- 
dependence of the local church. But 
there’ was not a sufficient number of minis- 
ters to serve all these independent churches, 
and Baptists at large resented the organiza- 
tion of any centralized authority which 
might endeavor to remedy this lack. 
Moreover, the poverty of the people too 
often prevented them from paying a living, 
salary to their pastor. It was therefore 
generally necessary for him to till his own 
farm for a livelihood, and he found it im- 
possible to be an itinerant minister. 

The Methodists, on the other hand, as 
in the States, were organized to meet this 
very contingency, and by the efficient cir- 
cuit-riding system were able to gather 
their followers in the widespread settle- 
ments into classes and societies and finally 
into churches. The present province of 
Ontario, then Upper Canada, was well sup- 
plied with these sturdy, disciplined Meth- 
odist preachers, especially along the north- 
ern shore of Lake Erie. The progress of 
both these groups was, however, hindered, 
as will be readily recognized, by their 
financial inability to erect training schools 
for the ministry. 

The Free Will Baptists, arising under 
the leadership of Benjamin Randall in 
New Hampshire in the closing decades of 
the eighteenth century, made large inroads 
into the Maritime Provinces after 1820. 
Being anti-Calvinists, they bred fear 
among the older and more regular Baptists 

‘and were charged with heresy and anti- 
nomianism. Their fairly rapid expansion 
indicated the new religious and theological 
spirit and views of the self-sufficient, inde- 
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pendent, and successful pioneers of the 
new lands. 

Dr. Clark is quite correct in pointing 
out that a main cause of the emotionalism 
which found expression in the revivals was 
the long period of loneliness and lack of 
social and religious fellowship to which 
the new settler was subjected, and that 
religion organized these people, giving 
them a sense of unity, of belonging, and of 
community spirit. 

The statement on page 101 that “by 
the turn of the century the old Baptist 
Churches on the Atlantic seaboard had 
moved far in a conservative direction . . . 
and, as a result, the great revivalist move- 
ments which swept into the American West 
drew little Baptist support,” cannot, I 
think, be successfully maintained. The 
fact is that the Baptists were the first to 
go into the new West in large numbers, 
sometimes, indeed, as organized churches, 
such as Lewis Craig’s “Travelling Church.” 
Their ministers were prominently active in 
the Kentucky and Tennessee revivals and 
later in those of western Pennsylvania and 


` Ohio. 


One criticism may be offered of the work 
as a whole. Commendable as it is, with a 
little more care and time, the book might 
have been more efficiently- organized and. 
condensed, thus avoiding many repetitions 
which occur in the various chapters. 

R. E. E. HARKNESS 

Crozer Theological Seminary 


Gorpon, PIERRE. Sex and Religion. Pp. 
320. New York: Social Science’ Pub- 
lishers, 1949. $5.00. 


The desire to know the causes of things 
is, as Lucretius observed and illustrated, 
deep seated in man. Every culture known 
to -us, however primitive, shows this 
penchant. Aboriginal Australians, Ameri- 
can Indians, and other primitive folk give 
us the origin of the universe and of much 
that is in it. These explanations, to them 
plausible, we call myth or folklore. There 
is a good deal of such type of explanation 
in our culture, parading under other guise, 
couched in scholarly language. It is, how- 
ever, myth or folklore, if no evidence can 
be adduced to prove or disprove the prof- 
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ferred story. The book under review is a 
remarkable instance of this. It explains 
early or current practices in terms of 
things which are not known and cannot be 
known to have been practiced. The pace 
set on the first page is kept throughout the 
volume. Here is the key, and the key to 
future keys: “In essence, the explanation 
is as follows: In the Neolithic age cul- 
tural contacts. are established between 
the agricultural civilization of matriarchal 
origin and the pastoral civilization, or civi- 
lization of nomadic cattle breeders. The 
primitive agriculture practiced by the 
matriarchal groups (consisting of digging 
first with sticks and later with hoes) 
reached a more advanced stage when the 
shepherd’s cattle were put at its disposal. 
This step forward logically led to the in- 
vention. of the plough, which brought 
an extraordinary development of agricul- 
ture. ... 


“During the Paleolithic era, a powerful . 


theocracy had kept order and cohesion 
‘among them; the memory of this period 
bred the concept of the ‘golden age.’ The 
first contacts with the southern civiliza- 
tion resulted in decadence: the ‘gods’ or 
‘sons of God’ fell under the influence of the 
‘daughters of men,’ that is the women of 
the south, and the ascetic principles on 
which the great theocracy rested gave way. 
After a dark-period. . . .” But why con- 
tinue? Who knows anything about the 
. social life'in any prehistoric period, which, 
by. very definition, is beyond the scope of 
historical record? Where is the check on 
sheer imagination? 
> If there is no conceivable way of prov- 
ing or disproving a thesis, can there be 
any profit in arguing about it? 
Wuson D. WALLIs 
University of Minnesota 


PARLIER, GERTRUDE Dana, and Others. 
Pursuits of War: The People of Char- 
lottesville and Albemarle County, Vir- 
ginia, in the Second World War. Pp. 
xxiv, 429, Charlottesville, Virginia: Albe- 
marle County Historical Society, 1948. 
$3.50. : 

Working on the assumption that “every 
generation which fights a great war wants 
to read about it afterwards,” the Albe- 
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marle County Historical ‘Society has pro- 
duced here a lively account of the activi- 
ties of local individuals and local organi- 
zations during World War II. One cannot 
read it without sensing the fear, the haste, 
the restrictiveness, and the united commu- 
nity war effort which designates-a usefut 
place for every person. Here is a close-up 
picture of local activity, from the collect- 
ing of buckets of sand to rationing and the 
black market; from the salvage of alumi- 
num pans to training for life saving; from 
the organization of farmers to produce 
more food to the overtime work schedule 
of the factory laborer; from allocation of 
strategic materials to the meritorious 
awards given industries. Here is a pic- 
ture of. war financing from the school 
child’s defense stamp to war-bond drives 
inspired by visiting members of the 
“movie” colony. Here is a picture of the 
work of Red Cross, United Service Or- 
ganizations, Selective Service, and all the 
other emergency or revitalized regular or- 
ganizations harnessed for a war effort. 
Today, it all has a familiar and common- 
place note; to generations further removed, . 
it will be a realistic, lively, and revealing 
account of the day-by-day struggles of a 
civilian population to organize the re- 
sources, the morale, and the skills of a city 
and a county to do their part in achieving 
national war aims. A : . 
The,names of local leaders, the mass 
meetings in response to special emergen- 
cies, the chronology of deeds of local men 


fighting on distant battlefields, and the roll 


of personnel in the armed forces are of 
local interest. Unless, however, a com- 
parable national history is written, it is 
doubtful that there will appear anywhere 
a better chronicle of the organization of a 
national effort with all its ramifications to 
the individual and to the society; for 
throughout Part I, which constitutes almost 
half of the book, the picture is that of the 
activities of individuals and groups playing 
their part in a national struggle which af- 
fected almost every detail of personal life, 
from food and automobile driving habits - 
to attitudes and philosophies of expediency 
and duty. It is particularly in this latter 
respect that the book is of general impor- 
tance and will become increasingly so in 
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the future. The widespread activities of 
government, so familiar in their time, soon 
become lost both in their local meaning 
and in their national orientation. 

One might quibble about certain details 
—a worshipful attitude toward the Com- 


mander in Chief, the immodest. pride of- 


the locality over its contribution to war— 
but these characteristics are to be expected 
of a book written by and for a locality, 
and do not detract seriously from the gen- 
_ eral merits of the project. 

Paur H. Lanptis 
State College of Washington 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir: 


Permit me to register a protest against’ 


the last paragraph of Mr. J. P. Shalloo’s 
review of Edward N. Saveth’s American 
Historians and European Immigrants, 
1895-1925, on page 210 of your Novem- 
ber 1948 number. 

Mr. Shalloo writes: “Anyone who hon- 
. estly, if naively, ‘believes that America 
ever was or will be an asylum or refuge 
for the weary and heavy-laden or that 
Emma Lazarus echoed the generous im- 
pulses of articulate and outstanding his- 
torians, will find this volume a superlative 
corrective.” 

As one, who since 1933, both in an offi- 


cial and unofficial capacity, has had a great . 


deal to do with the victims of fascist and 
_ other totalitarian regimes, I can give Mr. 
Shalloo the names and addresses of hun- 
dreds of German, Austrian, Italian and 


other refugees, who, weary and. heavy 


laden, have found an asylum or refuge in 


America. But why go on? Surely if any 
single fact in. America’s political and so- 
cial history has been established, it is that 
America, as no other country in the world, 
has provided a haven for the oppressed. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jous Wavre, Chairman 
Department of German 
Brooklyn College- 
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